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PREFACE 



Career education Hs^ a burgeoning movement on the educational 
scene. Support for it continues to grow among educators and 
non-educator^ at all levels. V7e in the Office of Career 
Education receive numerous requests every day from business- 
persons, "parents, students, .and those in the labor force - 
a3 well as from educators - asking for help in under'standing 
career education and be^^inning it for themselves. The State 
of the Scerie is designed with these people in mind. , ^ 

'The/lDreadth of the movement and the complexity of -all its 
facets make it i^mppssilple to paint a complete picture of ^ 
career education in any single volume.*: Evert' as this^ book 
goes to press, it is becoming ^outdated by new ^developments. - 
There are several thi^'gs, therefore, that the reader must 
keep i\ mind in using /this' document, 

i' 

First, the State of the Scene attempts t a provide a resource 
guide, usei^ul for a',^ji^ariety of ayidiences and purposes., y^t 
it is a J.imited guidfe.' No attempt is made- to cover the 
universe of activities, materials, and people involved in 
crareer educati\>n. knktead, we have sought to provide a^ 
representative display of the meaning and creativity of 



career education, 



Second, because thisf guide is representative, we know we 
have not included' descriptions of many excellent career 
education efforts being made. Further, references made to 
^specific ^projects, /people, or materials in this document 
are in no way inteMed as an 'office of Education endorsement. 
We '■'str9Agly eAcourkge the reader to use the information 
in this book as a /starting point from-which to seek out, 
read about, visit^ and talk with persons in other activities, 
underway , 

Third, we have ttied to include locator information for most 
of the aotivitiefs described so that the reader could initiate 
any fbllow-up efforts she or he desires. Since the many people 
"listed are extremely .busy , however, we encourage you only to 
contact 'those persons who, you feel the strong need to learn 
more from. We kre anxioys not to over-burden the many people 
i^descr±bed^here vih^ need as much of their time as possible to 
>dontinue and improve their own efforts. 

Please use this. book in any way it seems helpful. Feel free to 
•reproduce any of its' parts. Share the book with a friend and 
add to it you 'learn more. As you will soon find out, career 
'^.du^ation wbrks best when the basic concepts are turned loose 
by creative/ individuals. So here, for your use, is the State of 
the scene 
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CHAPTER 1 
WHY CAREER EDUCATIC^J? 



A child born in 1975 will live and work in a society in which: 

* development to the fullest of one's abilities will become not 
only desp.rable but increasingly essential to assure personal.- 
as* well, as societal adaptability in a world of rapid change 

* work satisfaction will continue to be a prime determinant of 
personal satisfaction 1' * * 

* work possibilities will become increasingly numerous and 
\diverse/ so much so that the majority of jobs to be filled 

in the year 2000 do not even exist today 

* the pace of change will require that everyone alter their work^ 
and its associate(i life style several times during their lives 

* the increasing ^ount of leisure time will offer new chances 
r. * and challenges for personal* as well as societal development 

BuiTvding a society which responds to these 'twenty-first centxiry challenges, 
as \^1 as many similar ^ i;ieeds of today, is the task which career^ education 
face|\ While the task does not belong to car*3ier education alone, career 
education is a partial response. ^ While many of the causes and remedies 
for these problems lie outside of education, the growth of the career 
education movement is testimony to the fact that the educational system 
'must do more to help people find and engage in meaningful and satisfying 
work and tiJ help th:eifi"Tead more productive lives, personally as well afs 
socially. ^ 

While there ate many historical antecedents to the career education 
movement, its development in the past few years, is predominantly due to 
several criticisms of the relationship of education to work in our society* 
Projections abowt the -twenty-first century have added to the demand that 
this relationsinp be -improved. ' , 

■ r '• > — » 

J-The term "work" is tot to ba- equated.vwith "job" or "paid employment".. 
Work may be paid or ,anpaid, in service to oneself and/or *oneself and 
others. A more precise definition is contained in Chapter 2. 



Youth and the Schools - Forces for Chang e 

The most pressing demands for career education have come from criti«fe of 
the formal educational system. What goes on in schools is seen, by students, 
parents, educators, and the general public, as too often irrelevant to the 
roles students will later play ^n society^: 



In a recent nationwide survey of male high school seniors, only 
6% rated their courses as "very exciting and stimulating,*" only 
30% felt that what they were learning in school would be "very 
im^prtant"- in their later lives (Youth in Transition Project, 
Institute/ for Social Research) . ^ ^fv • * ' 

* Asked to identify factors wjhich interfered with their high school 
educationj, 51% of a national* sample of seniors listed "the school 
doesn't offer the- courses I want to take," this being the second 
most cited factor in the study (National Longitudinal Study of the 
High Schobl Cla^s of 1972, U.S.O.E.') 

* The irrelevancy of much schooling was highlighted, as an international 
problem by| a 1972 UNESCO 'report which stated that: "education suffers 
basically from the gap between its content and the living experience 
of its pupils ... link education to life, associate it with concrete 
godls, establish a close relationship between society and economy, 
invent or r^discov^r an education system that fits its surroundings- 
surely this) is where^ the solution must be sought." (Learning to Be) 



Not only is? what Ih^ppens in schdbl seen as ijfrelevant, but* the present 
structure of schooling itself is seen as harmful because it segregates 
youth from the rdst of society. Alone ^d apart from life'^ mainstream, 
youth form a claj^ of their own. Not orlly are' they denied experience with 
adults, but adult! society is denied the freshness and creativity of youth: 

* "ijore strikirig than the racial and class segregation that^ exists 
in American high schools is the degree that these institutions 
act to segregate youth from adults and younger children, and even 
concentrate their relationship to a single age grade... it inhibits 
the experience of youth in incidental activities that form everyday 
' life, and thus the learning that accompanies those activities." 
- ( Youth in Transition r Report of the Panel' on Youth of. the President's 
^Science Advisory Committee, 1973) 



* 



"The entire adult society .. .has made the young into a soqial class 
whose barriers approach a caste in their rigidity. No group is more 
isolated, more reduced to usele^ness and more denied the chance to 
turn an honest penny than the youth." (B.O. Smith, Report of the^ 
Sumitier Institute on Educational Reform) 
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*"We must change our national way of life so that children are no 
longer isolated from the rest of society. We call upon all our, 
institutions - public and private - to- initiate and expand pro^ 
grams that wilf bring adults back into^the lives of children - 
• ^ . and children back into the lives of adults." (Report to the 
^President, white House Conference on Children) 

Irrelevant curricula and schools which. isolate the young from society also 
frustrate the demands of. parents/ students, an^ others.. f^or educational 
accountability. What the schools do does not reflect what i$s consximers 
want: • ' . > , , * " / 



* 



In the Fourth Gallup B611 of Public Attitudes toward Education; 
44% 6i the respondent's said that they wanted their children to 
^et an education "td get a better jpb;" indeed, this was seen 
as t^e mo3t impor^nt ggal of ^ducation. ' 



* In the Fifth annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Educa-^ 

* ' ^ tion, 90% of those polled nationally^aid that schools "should give 

* , more, emphasis^ to a study of tra'Sesi, professions, and business to 

^ helpV student^ decide on their careers 

' ^ * A 197 L naji^ional- survey estimated that 21.2 million adults lacked 
. ' reading /kills at the "survival level," such as the ability to 
fill 9ut "a simple job aEqf)lic.ation. . 

* /' 

^oth^r^ 3t;rand in the web ^g^jB^tl cjsm that h as ledjto career education 
thB~attackr on~the"i€^ucaHona]r system fgr partitioning Ttse^ and its 

al tfa< 



students into college j^teparatory , vdcatiohar, and general tracks. This ' 
false trichotomy compartm'entalizes learning to- the detriment o*f all students: 



* '"e du'diat ion's most serious- failing is its self-induced,, voluntary 
fragmentation, the strong tendency of education's several parts 
to separate from one another, to divide the entire enterprise 
against itself. Tl^e most grievous example of these intramural 
class distinctions is, of course,' the false dichotomy* between 
things academic and things vocational." ("Career Education Now," 
S.P. Marland, Jr.) ^ 

Not dhly does this fragmentation separate student from student and 
subject from subject, it also 'overemphasizes the value of and need for 
higher education and results in the failure to serve any of the three 
groups adequately: > • ' , 

t 

* "Too many of our citizens, political leaders, and educators 
have defined adequate education largely in terms' of preparation 




for and admission to institutions of higher learning. In so doing 
t^hey have neglected the education needs of those who do not wish 

.to go that toute, as welk as tl^ose who enter but do not finish ^ 
college^. .Our high school program across the Nation is compart- i 
mentalized into the .academic, the general, and the vocational 
i; tracks. Some of our High school students are in the so-called 
academic track, which does a reasonably good job of preparing ^them 
for college ehtrancfe- Other students are, in the vocational track, 
which prepares them for entry into' specific jobs. However, about 
50 percent of our- high ^school students are in the -so-called 
general track, which prepares them neither to go the ^college nor 
to enter a job." (Final Report, The President's Commission on 

'School Finance) ^ j ' , , 

Those in the general track appear to suffer most. Studies conducted 
by the Department of Lator indicate* that general curriculum students 
account for. 70% of hig^ school dropouts, 78% of correctional institu- 
tion inmates, and 88% of the enrollees in manpower train4ng programs, 
yet only 32% of all high school students are enrolled ir\ the general 
track. ^ ' ^ 

♦ > 

The overemphasis on higher education' f ail| to proyide students in 

that track with some highly important. information. While 44% of 
high school students are enrolled in the academic or college prepar- 
atory curriculxam, only 25% will finish college. Only 17% of all 
jpb openings during the 1970' s will require a 4:^year college degree. 
Nearly^even out of every ten people in the United States who earrj ^ 
$15,000 or more per year have no college 'degree . (Statistics from 
U.S.O.E. , U.S.D.O.LJ 

oqls subscribing to the goal of a college education for everyone 
fai^>sto serve all of their students in other ways.^ One out of every 
thteeN^cational education students dbes not visit even once with a 
coui|||alok during his senior year in high school (nine out of ten acad- 
emic studeats do) . 41% of vocational education students want more 
time with cG^s^lors to discuss post-high school jobs. Over 75% of all 
community com^de students are enrolled in /iberal arts transfer 
programs, eveAtihough less than 25% of the^e students will ever attain 
a baccalaureate^pegree. (Statistics from Youth, in Transition Project, 
Institute for Social Research, and from 6th .Report of the Najiional 
Advii5orV/'council on Vocational Education) 



V 



Still another basic criticism of the educational system is that it 
ignores a large. body of career development research which points 
strongly to the ne^d to do a better job| of helping students learn 
about and prepare for the world "of worki 
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* Career development is a gradual process which ^begins at a very 
ear]y age; career choice does not take place at a single point 

* in tame ' ' 

* Carefer preferences generally move in a narrowing direction, ' 
although in adolescence they are, still broad and changeable 

* Careejr choice is^ usually accompanied by anxiety in our cultv^re 
because basic career decisions are too often made in^ an environment 
which provides little help ^n making them (Source of these general^ 
izations: "Implications for Career Ed\ication of Research and Theory 
on Career Development/' S. Osipow) 

Tied to this latter point is "the criticism that the educational System 
fails -to provide students with the information and experience neOessary. ^ 
to equip them to make rational choices, about their future plans. Afe the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has so well stated 
(6th Report): "The American cry for 'freedom of choice' carries ^a very . 
hollow ring for those whose choices' have never been made clear:" 

* In a recent nationwide study of student career development, 85% 
of the 11th grade students agree'd that people should begin career 
planning before the last* year' of high ^school. ^ This contrasts 
sharply, however, with their actual experience: 

- 78% stated that ^ they want, more help than the schools are 

' present^ giving in "making career plans" (73% of 8th graders 
said this); this" was the highest area of concern indicated by 
•the S'tudents 

- 49% of tlje nth -graders stated that their school has given 

them little of no help with career planning (55% of 8th graders)' 

-.42% of the 11th graders had never talked with tITfeir counselor 
or a teacher about how their goals, interests, and abilities 
relate to jobs (data from "A Nationwide Study of Student 
Career Development ,"^ American ?:ollege Testing Program') 



J,h another, recent nationwide study of lith gfade students, 43.2% 
stated that they had, never discussed their plans for after high 
^ school with the school counselor ( Project TALENT Progress in 
Education Survey ) 



In ana^lyzing the resuXtss of a major longitudinal study of the 
educQ^tional and laboy .market experience of male youth, the authors 



of the Parnes study-^ Career Thresholds) concluded that the low 



* • \ 

' scores students achieved on a test of occupational knowledge j 
"presymably indicate some significant yange of occupations that 
is beyond the ken of the individual. .From this viewpoint, .the 
very low Scores of the youngest age" category (14-17) parti cu- * r 

* lary are discouraging, since they suggest ^that largely irreversib| 
-educational d^ecisions by high school students are being made^ 
the basis of relative ignorance. The differences in the e: 
occupational knowledge among youngsters of different socioeconomic 
status also are instructive) for they imply that well-known diffeijences 
in patterns of bccupationaj choice among these groups may bei causal: 
in part by variations in how much they know about tjie world of wori 
as well as by factors mote difficult to oremedy." ' \ 

* A'study of the career development of college students concluded^ , 
that "few students seem to h^ve b^en provided with an opportunity 
to explore /and discuss post-rcollege career futures." 61% of the 
students in the study said that they knew ^little or nothing of 
job opportunities wh^n they elected 4:heir 'coftlege major.. ( Youth 
and the Meaning of Work , D. Gottlieb) " ^* / 

-^ ^e World of Work - Barriers to Fulfillinent . * v ( 

While a major push for career education has come f rojn Jjie edy ation^^ ^ 

community, forces within the world of work have 'aXso conTEflbut e d to the *^ 
demands for change* The countless nuitSiers oi individuals who are experi^nc- 
ing difficulty, frustratiori , and alienation in finding and engaging in mean- 
ingful aiid satisfying work are insisting that i^ndustry, Is^or, business, 
government, and the community - as well as educators - find new wayfe to, 
respond to- their needs. 1 ^ ' 

A principal social prpblem wnich has helped foster the career education 
, movement is worker dissatisfaction. , Despite what many social critics - 
'Claim, however ^ Americans are npt disenchanted with work in general; 
it is their specific jobs that they don't like: 

* When asked if they wouldl continue ^working .even Xf they in^jerited 
enough to live comfortably without working, 80^ of a '.cross, section 

« >f Americans answered "yes.*' Yet only 9% said tHey Would do so ^ 
.:ecause they enjoyed 1:he Iparticular work they were doing* , (R- Morse 
and N. Weiss, The Function, and Meaning. af^Wor^-j 

* Amerycc^'S of all ages retnain^cpfnmitted to work as a central! 
and extremely important*. part of^;their lives. 79% of a national 
sample o^ college students stated that conunitment to a meaningful 
career is a very important part of life. These /students- ranked- 

' job challenge and *the chance to find self-expression among tthe 
top influences of their career choices. (D» Yank^lovich, Th| 
Changing Values on Campus ) 

Workers may be dissatisfied for a variety of raafeons, many of whi 
for solutions which lie outside of education. Yet some of the di^satis- 
factjion can be traced to educational causes: 




* As a recent report to the 'secretary, of the Department of Health, 
^» Education, and Welfare noted: "Often, workers feel locked--into 
their jobs or status.;. as a" result of lacking the skillsi needed' 
'*for advancement, and as a r^s^3^t;'of feelipg^that they have no - ^ 
options avai-Xable* to them othfer^t^an the status quo. Workers 
Vhp feel locked- into their jobs qui.te often have' symptoms of 
. mental and -even physical 'ill health." ( Work in Aiherica ) 

* * Often job .dissatisfaction is as much a result of over-educatiion 

' as of imder-education. The Department of Labor's Survey of Working 
' Conditions' found much of the greatest work disseftisf action among 
" 'young, well-educated workers^ in dull, routine, clerical. positions. 
' (-Reported in iVork^jn -^gaeriga ) , ! ^ ^ 
' r \ ■ . - . ■ V . r . ; . • V .» • 

t Between 1970-1990, people with one br mpre years of '^college will 
increase from 26.6 to 40.2% of the labor force, >et: the number o'f 
jobs r^uiring suth highly educated workers may well not expand 
/ . nearly as rapidly. The result could well be- the channeling of 
highly educated vTorkers into jobs previously occupied by persons 
witH much -less education, a fact with serioiie consequences not 
. only for, •the educated workers ^but for those they displace. (Stat- 

* dstics from U.S. Department of Labor) 

• - ^ ^ ' - ^ ; ■ • • ^ . 
Anotljer social problem forming part of the. career, education "^r at ionale 

is the high rate 6f ^lanemployment , partioulary among youth : ^ 

1972, the uneinployment rate for those 16-19 years of age 
was 16.2%, a'lmost thre^ tiptes the national average .( Manpower 
Report to the ^President/ , -U.S.^ Department of Labor; 

^ Part of this high youth unemployment may be attributed directly 
,*to the school^,. Over 75% of those who drop out of school and 
over 35% of those who. graduate receive na job guidance from 
either their school or the Employment Service. ( Manpower Programs 
to Reduce Inflation and Unemployment , t^e Urban Institute) 

I, ^ 

* About 6 out *of evejsy 10' employed apd unemployed youth 'are -*in 
schools ^emR^dyment and unemployment are increasijjgly an» in- 
schooj Matter. (Source: U.S. Department of Labor) ' 

;rhat i$ducatioh could be doing more to, assist yodth. as they enter the 
;5^prld of work seems».an inescapable^ conclusion. ,»Lack of knowledge 
about the world o^ work a$)ppars ta have qonsequenqes which transcend 
the problem' of youth unemployment : - : . - ' ' 

* "there are- already indignations that the'amount of knowledge a 
young man has about the world of.jVierk makes, a difference so far 

. as hj^ si^ccess in tiie labor market is concerned. * "Thpse with 



relatively greater knowledge are more likely to believe th^'y 
have progressed iTi-4;ems of the skill and responsibility of 
their jobs during* the>6ar preceding cthe survey. Of greater 
i^mportance, eV#a when educational attainment is controlled, 
those with high score.s on the occupational information test. ' 
enjoy higher wages than those with low' scores." ( Career 
Thresholds; A Longitudinal Study of the Labor Market Experience 
of Male Youth , U.S. Department of Labor) 

Aside from the proble^is of worker dissatisfaction and unemployment, 
career education has arisen in part as a response to the desire to 
integrate a wide 'variety' of special groups more humanistically into 
society: ^ 

^ * Who needs career education? The handicapped of all aa^s who 
rightfully demand full integi>ation into the mainstrS^i o£ the 
world' of work; the gifted and talented who need Jielp in finding 
ways, to develop and fully utilize their special. gjcilis for our 
benefit as "well as theirs; the millions of persoSs of minority 
or low income background who have been tracked into low-paying, 
unsatisfying work. , " ^ 

Career education is also seen as a means to eliminate stereotypes which 
close out meaningful work options to millions of people: 

V- Department of Labor statistics show that women ar'e^S^ 

"''"^of ala clerical workers but only 4% of all crafj:smen and fore- 
meirTand- only 17% of all nonfarm managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors. .^-Tflnong the reasons for* such figures appear to be: 

- "There are** many --role models for boys tq^ shop among, from ; 
which to 'selebt a skill, a trade, a-profession. Men are* 

^ shown in almost every C9nceivable' role". ■ For girls, the ' 
Reader Seal of Approval 'is reserved ^foir one. form of 'service 
or^another, with Wife or mother the ov^r^eloiir^g favorite, 
There ^e 147 different role pdssibili^^s sui^gested' fo$: 
boys; for girls , a .^ere 25; .^1^' dirept necessity drives,/*'' , 

^ mothers to work, never ^ere d^lr^ or .special /s^ilX* oij^ biirn- 
ing talent. The entire reader ^^tu^y 'of/134 b0<^s unear.t^s ^ 
only three working ;ndthers', thpugh'.lihe U.S. jClff^fcekof' Labor 
^ -Statistics tells uj? that 3d^erbeivfe'of all Wof Icing Ijomen. 

have children under ig."/ ( Dick axid Jane As Victims V. Sex 1 
Stereotypinrg^in Children's Readers) - - ' " . ' ^ • 

^ ^ "Once such, a d^isibn of labdr';l:>ecpmes%^;&t§b^^ iie^njdsj 
"to be, self-peil^etua^i^g^ s^'^^- (^An'ht- eiovt^o^*c^^i^T^^^VA^^ • i-V-^-Sno. 
and coiinseled injfero.'.G^^'^n 




in America) ' - / . - ^, • / ' • • '% ' vr ^ * i i 
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*^ ''Res ear di shows Jbhat les&,^than t>ne character in ten .on television 
is a blu^^s-collar' worker: ; and these Jgew are usually portrayed as 
crude/people with Undesirable social t^ait^. Fiarthermore , portrayal 
' 't^rtdVtJ emphasize' class stereatypes': lawyers are .clever, while '\ 
, cons tijuct ion workers aredouts/^ But i-€ is not only the ?6e If -image 
' of th^^ worker that is >eing^ af fe'cfed; television is- conveying to 
chil'diren superficial and misleading information about work, in 
society." (M. DeFleur, '^Occupational Roles as Portrayed on Televisi( 
V quqte/ from/ Work in America) /^ ^^ 

"^?e 'h^ve come' to associate aging per as an unqualified sign of 
^^^^ and 'training capacity... It is somewhat absurd to> 
' billions in biomedical research to enable people to live 

longer, while simultaneously making that .living more onerous, finan- 
/ ci^lly as well as./psychologically.-;' .^Mork in America) ^- 

The Face of the Future - Demands for Adaptability 

Wlxil^^ the^ strongest fo«ces leading to the career education moveipent 
^^i^' ^i^om present educational and ^ciSl, needs,, the future places 
\e^uany\««'trpng:'^^ upon us. Though".' the futujpe is less visible 

' tod mc^re uncertain than the present; its, effecjfes will be just as real. 
And the'y'may'be more ^ damaging if we.ar^ not pr^ared to deal with them. 
\ ; o,' ; " ;* / » \ ' ' ' , ^ ' . ' ^' 

While speculation .about the future must be ^ne y^ith all kinds of 
qualifiifations;, orCe thing that seems "reasonably clear is that changes 
in the world q$ woi^ will requir^e continued and. perhaps increasing 
individual adatp'tability ; 

* It IS estimated that two-thirds of^'all types of jobs in»2000 
A-D.-vill not be similar to those existing today. ( Industrial 

i Development and Career Education , ,St. Louis Regional Industrial 
Development Corporation) 

, * 57_%^KDf all hQads of househo'lds live in a different labor market 
- area today than the one in which they resided upon le^ing high 

^chooi\( The Geographic Mobility of Labor , J. Lansing and E. Mueller}' 

"-"^.^Current liigh school graduates^ will make. approximately 7 changes 
i^* occupation dU2::ing their working lifetime. (U,^. "Department » 
of'^I^abor, Bur^u df Labor Statistics) \ 

* ^Inc^easing cyberr^ation and the movemeht from a prpduction-cen,tered 
to .a servlrce-centered society and' beyond *^ill radicS^ alter th^ 
natujfe and types of work to be done'j.Q the' future. 



Another development of the future requiring a moire respons^vfe educational 
system will be the increased amount of leisure time and desire to find 
productive and meaningful work to do in this leisure- timer 

* Between 1900 and 1970 the average American work-week decreased 
- by nearly 25%. Over the past 100 years, 'workers have gained 

50,0Q0 hours free of work over their lifetimes due to this decrease 
in the workweek and to the increase in non-job time in youth and 
old age. Two-thirds of the workers in the private seqtor economy 
now enjoy paid vacations, and the average vacation for full-time 
workers has increased 22% in the last decade -alone. These trends 
are likely to continue and the four-day work week and other changes 
may not be far off. Work and leisure activities must clearly be 
better coordinated. .Work done in leisure time must receive more ^ 
attention from the educational system. The potential for-self- 
and societal improvement afforded by this increase in leisure 
time peases exciting challenges to education as well as to other 
segments of society. (Statistics from: Changing Schedules of 
Work; Patterns and Implications , American Institutes for Research) 

* The fact ''that Americans are anxious to use leisure time for self- 
improvement can to some measure be substantiated. Among a small 
group of intensively-interviewed adults it was found that they 
spent an average of 700-800 Jiours per year ( 17-20 full 40-hour 
workweeks) in deliberate learning projects. (•'Perspectives of 
Adult Education in the United States," U.S.O.E.) 

^ * In view of the trend toward earlier retirement, the ability of 
people to find and engage in Satisfying work (as differentiated 
from jobs) after retirement may be a critical factor to life it^- 
self., A 15-year study of aging has found that the strongest pred- 
ictor of longevity is work satisfaction. (E. Palmore, "Predicting 
^longevity: A Follow*Up Controlling for Age") 

Of course what the rapid changes in the nature of work and the increase 
in leisure time really highlight is the need for all people to develop 
the ability to continually learn throughout life. Education must be 
increasingly seen as a lifelong process, rather than one which takes 
place only in school and ends upon graduation: 

' * The rapid obsolescenc2 of knowledge and the extension of TJcfe sp^n 
make it clear that the 'skills learned in youth are unlik^^ to re- 
main relevant by the time old age artives. Super-industtrial education 
must therefore make provision for life-long education on a plug-in/ 

* plug-out basis." (^A. Tpffler, Futxire Shock ) 




SI ^ ^ 

^ "The aim of education is to enable man to be himself, to 'become 

him^^f.* And the aim of education i a relation- to employment and 

economic progress should be not so much to prepare young people 

and adults for a specific, lifetime vocation, as to 'optimize' 

'mobility among the professions and afford a permanent stimulus to' 

the^desire to learn and to^ train oneself." (UIJESCO, Learning to 3e) 

r ^ 

^ "... the commission laid stress above all on two fundamental 
ideas:' lifelong education and the learning society. Since 
studies" no longer constitute a definitive 'whole,' handed out 

B to and received by a stujient before he embarks on adult life... 

-educatipnal systems must be thought .out afresh, in their entirety, 

as must our ver^ 'conqeptiou of -them we mustr go even further than^^ 

the neces^sary overhaul of 'educational systems' imtil we reacfi the 
stage. 'of a learning society^." (UNESCO, Learning to Be) - \^ . 
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CHAPTER 2. 
AN iNTRODUCrrdl TO CJ^ER EDUCATION 



. co/iee/L zdacjcution du/Ung thz ^ijUt {^m yojot/u lt6 dzvzlopmznt 
h£U> bzm that no onz knom i/Jkcit iZ Ao^tliy mojxyu, ^^What Jj^ JX?" 
'U a quz^tion that hcu> bzzn 06 feed by both KUporuibtz and 
iltAUpon^ibtz^ ^kzptio^ o{^ yoX cmothdJi zdacationat pKogMjn/ 
Thz *'pKobtzm**' o{^ d^iyuXign, ho{^)zvzA^ yib noi^nzoAty 6zvzn,z 
06 /io6 bzzn cZoAjfnzd, Thekz o lAXidz dzgn.zz o{^ ag^zmznt 
among both contzptJUioJUzzu and pKacjUXlonoM about i/Jhat cjvizzn. 
zd(j.cation mzdn^, .Vu/ung mQ6t o{^^ 19J^, thz 0{^{^^cz Cokzza 
Educatyton thz U,S. (^^icz o{^ Education bought to cAy^taUiizz 
thz con6ef^5a6 that zx^Ut^ 'Xyito d^J^otmaZ position Itatzmzyvt, 
Inpat m6 bought {^Aom^hay^zds o^ ojvizzn, zduoa^on pmoJxtlonfin^ 
and'XhzonJjit^ thKough^tkz mzdium o{^ thzJji Kzaction to a dAa{^t 
position ^tatzmznt. A ^ajioZ po'SWtQyiypapzn,, boJazd on thzin. 
input and Az^Zzcting thtOi agKzz^zriU , noi/J zxJj^^ and hofi bzzn 
appKovzd {^on, pubtLc diJ>6zmlnatioh by* thz U,S, CortmU^lonz^, o{^ 
Edv^catton, V/i, TzAAzl H. 8et£v Tht6 position papoA p^uzntzd 
bzZo(/J in W> 'zntAJizty.T *7 

Career education represents a response to a call for educational 
reform. Thi's ^ail has arisen from a, variety of sources, each 
of which has vpiced .'dissatisfaction with American education as 

^it currently exists. Such sotirces include students, p.arents, 
t^e bu^in^ss-'industry- labor community ,out-of-school youth and 
a^(|ults, minoritiies, tlie disadvantaged, and the general public. ' 
WhiJ.e their specific concerns vary,\ali seem to agree that 
American education is in ne^d of major reform at all levels. . ^ 
^areer education is properly viewed as one of several possible . 

^^responses that could be given to^ this call. « " ' ^ 

Conditions Calling^ for Edircfetional Reform ^ 

The prime criticisms of American education that career education 
seeks to correct include the following: ' 

* \ , ! ' 

1. t6^ many persons leaving our educational system are 
deficient in the basic academic skills required for ^ 

^adaptability in ^odayJs rapidly changing society. 

2. Too many students fail -to see meaningfull relationships 
between what they are- being asked to learn in school 

. and what they will do when they leave the educational 
system. This is true of both of* those who remain* to 
. graduate and those who drop out of the educational system. 
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3. American education/ as currently structured, best meets 
the educational needs of that minority of persons who 
will someday become college graduates. It has not given 

. equal emphasis to meeting the educational needs of that 
'.y v^t majority of students who will never be college 
^ graduates. ^ 

4. American education has not kept place with the rapidity 
of change' in, the oast-industrial occupational society. 
As a result/ when \)prker qualifications ar« compared" 
with job requir^IrtSflxSy we f^d over-educated and under" 
educated workers are present in large nvmibers. Both! 



the boredom of the over-educated worker and th^ frustra- 
tion of the under-educated worker have contributed ta 
the growing presence *of worker alienation m the total 
occupational society. 

dm 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with the 
vocational skills/ the self-understanding and career 
decision-making skills / or the vork att:itudes that are 
essehtial for making a successful transition from sc^iool 
to work. 

6. The growing need for dnd presence of women in the W^rk 
force has been adequately, reflected in neither the 
educational not the career options typically pictured 
for girls enrolled in our educational system. 

7. The growing needs for ' continuing and recurrent education 
on the part of adults are not being adequately met by 
our current syst4nis of public education. 

8. Insufficient attention has been given to learning opp- 
brtunities outside of the structure of forrnal' education 
which exist and are increasingly needed by both youth 
and aduljts in our society. ' 

9. The general public/ including parents and the business- 
industry- labor community/ has not been giv^n an adequate 
role in formulation of educational policy.' 

{ . ^ 

10. American ^education/ as currently structured/ does not 
adequately meet the needs of minority/ nor of economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons in our society. 



11. Post high school education has given insufficient emphasis 
to ed 
level 



to educational programs at the sub~baccalaureate degree ^ 
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It is both -important and .proper that these criticisms be answered, 
in part, through pointing to the significant accomplishments of 
American education. Growth in both the quality and the quantity 
of American ed\acation must be used as a perspective for answering 
the critics* Such a perspective, of course/ is not in itself 
an answer ♦ The answers given to such criticisms must take the 
form of either refiVtation of the criticisms themselves or con 
ructive educational) changes, designed to alleviate 'those conditions 
being criticized ♦ The prospects of refuting these criticisms, 
to the satisfaction of th^ general public, seem slight. Thus, 
an action program. of educajfelonal reform appears to be needed! 
Career education represents one such program. 

Answering the^all for Educational Reform: The Rationale of ' ' ^ 
Career Education ' » ^ , 

Each of the 11 criticisms cited above centers on' relationships 
between educatiori and lifestyles of individuals. Any compre- 
he^jSiye program of educational reform designed to answer such 
criticisms must be based on some common element inherent in '- 
each of the criticisms. 'Such a common element must be qne , 
.that can logically be expected to be related to the needs of . 
all persons involved in education^. It milst be related to the ^ 
societal goals for education as well as the individual per- 
sonal growth goal^ of learners. 

One such element that seeflis appropriate to consider for use 
is the concept of work. For purposes of this rationale, 
"work" is. defined as: / 

\ ■ ^ ■• . " 

"Work" IS conscio\^ effort, dther than that, involved 
in activities whose primary purpose* is either coping 
or relaxation, ,aimed at producing benefits for one- 
self and/or for oneself and others. 

This definition, which includes both paid and unpaid work, - 
speaks to the societal survival need for productivity. . it 
also speaks to the personal need of all drrdividuals to find 
meaning in their lives through their accomplishments. It 
provides one possible societal basis fot supporting educa- 
tion. Simultaneously, it provide^, one clearly recognizable 
reason fqr engaging in educatim on the part of both edu- 
cators and students. It emphas»a^ the goal of education, 
as preparation for work , in- way^jthat neither demean nor 
detract frbm other worthy ^oal/<5f education. OCt is a .con- 
cept which, while obviously encompassing economic man, goes 
beyond this to the broader aspects of productivity in one's 
total lifestyle - including leisure time. 
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As such,, it serves as a universally common answer that can be 
given to' all who ask ."Why should I learn?" The Vfac€ that it 
may represent, for any given individual, neither the only - 
^answer nor necessarily the most important » answer to this 
question is irrelevant to this claim\for commonality. 

Proposals for educational change made in response to any 
criticism or .combination of criticisms cited above can all be 
accomplished tl)rough use of the concept of work. It accomo- 
dates the productivity goals of society in ways that- empha- 
size the humanizing goals of American Education. It is tl^is 
quality that lends credence to career education 6s a vehicle ^ 
for educatiolial^'^re forg v— ^ " ' 

A Generic^Definition of ' Career ^Education 

In a generic sense, the definition, of "career education" must 
obviously he derived from definitions assigned the words ^ 
"career" and, "education. " For purposes of seeking a generic 
definition for career education, these two words are defined 
as follows: • , " » 

"Career" is* the totality of work ope does in his or her 
> liretime. 

" ■ V , 

"Education" is defined as the totality of experiences 
through which one lea^s. 

Based on these"* two definitions, "career feducationy is defined 
as follows" ' * . , - 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through 
which one learns about and prepares to engage in work as • 
part of her or his way of living. 

"Career," as defined here, is a developmental concept beginning 
in the very early years and continuing well into the retirement 
years. * "Education, " as denned here, obviously includes more / 
than the formal educational system. Thus, this generic defyf\'- 
ition of career education is purposely intended to be of a very 
broad and encompassing nature. At .the same time, it is intended 
to be considerably less than all of life or" one's reasons for 
living.. * ' > • 

Basic Concept Assunptions of Career Education 



J 
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Based on the generic definition of career education and its 
rationale as" cited above, the career education movement has 
embraced' a number of basic concept assumption^. These assump- 
tions 'include : 

* . * 

1. Since both one's career and one's education exten<^ from 
' the 'pre-school through the xetirement years ^ career ^ 
\. / .education must also span almost the-'<Wtire life cycle. 

.2. ^he concept of productivity is central to the definition 
^ 'of work and so to the ,entire concept of career education* 

3. f Since "work" includes unpaid activities as well as paid 
o ^ ^ employment, c^eer education's, concerns, in addition 

'to its prime emphasis on paid employm^t, extend to 
/ the work of the student as a learner, to the growing 
t numbers of volunteer workers in our society, to the 

work of the full-time homemaker, and -to w^k activities 
^ in which one engages as part of leisure and/or recrea- 
tional time. ^ • ' 

4. The cosmopolitan nature of tpday's society demands that 
'> ^ , career education embrace a multiplicity work values, 

^ rather than a single work ethic, as a means of helping 

each individual answer the question "Why should I work?" 

,Both one's career and one's education are best viewed 
in a developmental, rather than in a fragmented, sense. 

6^.^ (?areer education is- for ^1 persdnsT-- the young and 

the'- old; the mentally handicapped arid the intellectually 
'/gifted; the poor and the wealthy; males and f'emales; 
, ^ .students in elementary'schools and in the graduate 
^ ^ * colleges-. * 

7^. The societal objectives of career education are to help 

all individuals: a) want to work; b) acquire the skills 
J, necessary for work in these times; and c) engage in wotk 
that is satisfying to the individual and beneficial to 
society. ^ * • \' 

8. The \individualistic goals of career education are to* 

make work: ^) possible, b) meaningful, and c) satisfying 
* for each individual throughout his or her lifetime. 
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9. Protection of the individual's freedom to choose and 
. ' assistance in making and implementing career decisions 

• / are of central -concern to^*car6er education. 

10/ The expertise requii^ed for implementing career education 
^ \ is to be found in many parts of society and is not limited 

♦ , to those -^employed' in fdrmai education. 
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Taken as a whole, these ten concept assuinpti)Dns can , be view as - 
representing a philosophical base for^current career education 
efforts. Career education makes no pretense 'of picturing these 
assxamptions as anything more than the simple beliefs that they 
represent. Certainly, each is debatable and none are yet suff- 
iciently accepted so as to be regarded as educational truisms. 

Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Operationally, career education programs h^ve been initiated 
based on a combination of research evidence and pragmatic 
observations. While subject to change and/or modification 
based on further research efforts, the programmatic assimiptions 
listed below are intended to serve as examples of the truth as 
we presently know it to be. Each is stated, insofar as possible, 
in the form of testable hypothesis. , By doing so, it is hoped 
tha^ further Research will be stimulated. ^ 

1. If students can see clear relationships between what 
^they are being a^ed to learn in school and the world 

of .work; they will be motivated to learn more in school. 

2. • There exists no single learning strategy that can be 

^ said to be best £or all' students. Some students will 
• learn best by reading out of books for example, and 

others will learn best by 'combining read,ing with other 
^ kinds of learning activities. A comprehensive educat- 
ional program' should provide a series of alternative 
learning strategies and learning environments for student^ 

3. Basic academic skills, a per^nally meaningful set of 
work values, and good^^gj^^jTSoDits represent adaptability 
tools ^needed by aJjTperspns who choose to work in today's 

s rapidly changing crcbupational society. 

4. Increasingly,* entr^ ;^nto today's occupational society 
demands the possesion of a specific set of vocational 
skills on the part of those who seek employment. Un- 
skilled labor is less and less in demand. 

5. Career developmeat, aS part of human development, begins 
in^the pre-school years and continues into the retirement 
years. Its^matufetional patterns differ from individual 
to individual. , » 

y-- 

6* : Work values, a part of one'^ personal value system, are ^ 
developed",^ to a significant ^degree , during the elementary 
school yea(rs and are modifi^leyduring those years. 

\. ./ ^ 
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Specific occupational choices represent only one of a 
number' of kinds of choices involved in career: development. 
They ca^n be expected to increase in realism as one moves 
from childhood into' adulthood 'and, to some degree, to 
be modifiable during most of one's aduLt years. 

Occupational decision making is accomplished through 
the dynamic interaction, of limiting and enhancing 
factors both within the individual and in his present 
and proposed environment^ It is not, in- any' sense, some- 
thing that can be viewed as a simple matching of individ- 
uals with jobs. ^ . ^ 

Occupational stereotyping currently acts to hinder full 
freedom of occupational choice for both females and for 
minqrity persons. These restrictions can be reduced, 
to some extent, through programmatic intervention 
strategies begun in the early childhood years. 

■ ■ ■ y • A 

<*Parent socio-economic status acts as a limitation on 
occupational choices considered by children. This 
limitation' can be reduced, to a -degree, ^by program 
inte/rvention strategies begun in the early years. 

A positive relationship exists between educa^'ion 
occupational Competence, but the optimum amount and 
kind of education required as preparation for work 
varies greatly from occupation to occupation". 
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The same general strategies utilized in reducing worker 
alienation in industry can be used to reduce worker 
alienation among pupils and teachers in the classroom. 

While some persons will find themselves able to meet 
their human needs for accomplishment through work in 
their place of paid employment, others will find it 
necessary to meet this need through work in wh?.ch they 
engage during their leisure time. 

Career decision making skills, job hunting skills, and 
job getting skills can be taught to and learned by al- 
most all. persons. Such skills, once learned, can be 
effectively used by individuals in enhancing their career 
development. 

. ) . . - ^ 

Excessive deprivation in any given aspect of human growth and 
development can lead to retardation of career ^development . 
Such deprivation will re'quire special variations in career 
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development programs for persons^ suffering such depriv- 
ation. 

16. An effective means of helping, individuals di's^over both 
^ who they are (in ,a self concept sense) and why theyl are 

^ (in a personal awareness sense) is through helping them 
discover their accomplishments that can'cbme from tlle 
work' that they do* « 

17. Parental attitudes tbward work and toward education feet 
as powerful ijifluences on the Career development^ of *| 
their children. Such parental attitudes are modifiable 
through programmatic intervention^ strategies. 

18. The processes of ' occupationajL*^decision making ai;id occup- 
ational preparation can be expected to be repeated more 

^ than once f^r most' adults in today's society. 

19. »^ne's style of Living is significantly in^liienced' by''^ 

^ occupations he or she Engages in at various times ,4.n l^fe. 

20. Relationships* between education and work can^ be made 
more me^aningful to students throug'h infusion into 
subject matter than if taught as a separate body of 
joiowledge. - , ' 

" I. 

,21. Education &id work can increasingly be expected- to be 
interwoven at various Ximes in the lives of most in-^ 
dividuals rather than occurring in a 'single sequential 
pattern. - - ^ 

22. Decisions individuals make about the work that they do 
are considerably broader and more encompassing in nature-* 
than are decisions made regarding the occupations in 
which they are employed* 

23. : Good work habits and po^itive^ attitudes toward work can 

be effectively taught to most individuals t. Assimilation 
of kuch l^nowledge is most effective if begun in the 
•early childhood years. 

24. The basis on which work can become a personally meaningful 
part of one's life will vary greatly from indi\fidual to 
indivi<iual. No single approach can be expected to meet 

* with universal success. 
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25. While elconomic return can almost^ lalways life expected 
to be a . significant factor in debisidns lindividuals 
make about occupations, it may hot be a sUgnificarft 
factor in many decisions individuals makefabout their 
total pattern of wprk. 

This li^t i's intended to be illustrative, rather. tha|i comprehensive, 
in'*nature. ' The pvime point being illustrated is'tha|, iri form 
' ulating action^pla^s for career education, we are. not, even at 
this point in time, forced to operate 6ut of complete ignorance. . 
While much, more research is obviously 'liteeded, it ^eems safe ^ , ^ 
to say that we know enough right now to justify the organi-^ 
zation and^ implementation ^f comprehensive career education '* , , 
programs. 'The call for ed^ucational reform, to which careejr o 
education seeks to respond,' does not have to wait for further ^ 
rese^rc^ before it can begin to be answered. Further research ^ 
is badly needed, but we need n^ and should not* wait until such 
research is completed before undertaking the installation of 
career education programs. ' ^ 

Career Education Tasks; Initial Implementation 

To the greatest extent possible, initiatioii^^£,^.£9jj^rehfen§ive 
Career education programs should be undertaken utilizing exist- 
*ing personnel and^existi-ng physical facilities. The assumption 
of new roles, on the part of some staff members, can be accom- * 
plished in most educational systems with no serious loss in - / * 
total institutional productivity. While thf emphasis and meth- ' . ^ 

odplogy will vary considerably f^rom one educational level to \ 
another (e.g., the emphasis on vocational education .will' be ' [ 
minimal' at the elementary school leveled the emphasis on 
the Home and Fami:^,y component will be minimal at ,t'he adult ' * . 

education level) , the following kinds of tasks are essential ' ' 

for initial implementation of a comprehensive ^career education 
effort. X 
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All classroom teachers will: ^ ' ^ ^'^ 

---- / ^ 

^ Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed 
to help pupLls understand and appreciate the *c^reer 
implications .of the subject matttsr being taught. 

^' ^ * * . 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials-^ in v ^ 
the instructional program, where appropriate, as o 
, one means of educational motivation. 



Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits. 



a' 
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'4. Help pCpi>e d eve clarify, and assimilate 
personallySne^ingiul sets of work Valu^s^. 

> 

-5. Integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the 
^^^j^gramnta^ic as'sumptions of career education 

infp their instructional activities artd teacher- 
* pupil relationships. ^ 



In addition to A -above, some teachers will be charged 
with: iif* ^ ' 



1- Prpviding students wi^th specif ic /votjational comp- * 
etencies at a level that will enable students to 
gain entry into the 'occupational society. 

2. Helpijig students acquire job-seeking and job-getting 
» skills. ' ' - ^ 

3. Participating in the job-plAcement process . 

|. Helping students acquire decision-making skills. 

^The* business-labor-industry community will': 

^1. Provide observational, work experience, and woA- 
study opportunities for students and for those* 
who educate students ( teachers/ counselors', an^' 
school administrators) . / ^ 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for 
teachers, counselors, and students. g 

3. Partipipate in partrtime and full-time job placement 
programs* ' , * , . 

4. Participate actively and positively in j|OTgrairi^,, ^ 
designed to lead to reduction in wprk^jr" alienation. 

en.... ' ^ ^ ^ • 

b. Participate in career education policyj -formulation. 

Counseling and guidance personnel will; 

1. Help classroom teachers implement career education 
in thjs classroom. , . , 

2. Serve; usually wit'h"ot:her e^uqational personnel*, 
as liaison .contacts between ^the school and' the * . 
business-indujstry^abo^ commttnity. ' 
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-J .^.^^^ Seijve, usually with other educatipti4tjpki^^ 

K> ^ ^^in implementA^ng career education. ;p6f^c^pt^^^ Within 
r/ " ' ^ the homeland family structure; ^^-'^tHi 



, , - -7 . . .. v^ '^ r ' * • ' 



4. 



Help stjadents""in the total .carreer: .development prpbess , 
including the making and Impl^erltation of c^^eer • 



decisiohs. 



5. Participate in part-tin;ie ahd ^full-time job place- 
^ _ " ' ^ ment programs and i?l followup studies of fome^. 

, sti^dents. - - , .w>. 

5|g;^^he homeland family member.s where pupils reside -will: 

1\ ^ Help i>upi Is acquire and practice* good worJc/'habits . 

^ 2. Emphasize deyelopmenjt of positive work values and 

attitudes toward work. * - * 

' .> 3. Maximiz^/M^q- the fullest extend' possible, career 

development bptions and opggrtunities for tJiem- ^ / 
se\ves and fco: their children, ^ - - ' / 

i ' ' . , ' ^ ^ ' - - , ' ' ' , : ,V 

' F.* :^ucational admin iS'tr a tors and school boards will: r' 



l^^E^JJi^^sizei career-^-educaiii'on as a priority goal.'^ 

^ ;.2r*^:^royi^^leadersl:iip ^a^^ direction to |:he career 
^'/educatlon^prQgJram; /' ' / 

' ^ '\ .^}P''^9^y^' ^^' ^^^^st ^^ssih^ community participation 
^ ij^'^^itee^^ educ^tfoij^bliay decision making. 



4. ProVide^th^^imeV'i^^ and^inances required 
for Tmpiejn^ting^ilil^V ca^^ program. 

5. Initiate\c\rrri^culum^i(^vision designed to integrate 
academic f ^^Sf^net^al/^a^nS-^vocational education 'into ~ 
an expanded, set^ 6f /edt^tional opportunities 
available* to all stud^iSs. 



\ ! • : 



Un^ti'l and unless all of the* t,asks sp^^ied above* are being carried 
out, the initial iinplemantation of ^a'^^^i^prehensive cateer education-, 
program cannot be. said to have taken *iirlkc^-. While bits and 
'pieces of career education are pbyiojas^ifo.^manjy* Educational systems 
at* the present time, very few can 'be s^'i^d, toVhave fully implemented 
these initial ^ tasks. .American education* cannot l>^.s"aid to have 
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r^ponded to the demands 'for educational reform by simply end- 
orsing the career education concept. Only when action programs 
have been initiate*^ can we truly say a response has been made. 

Learner Outcomes For Career Edu cation 
~ : 

.Like the career education tasks outlined above, specific learner 
outcomes "for career education will vary, in emphasis, from one 
educational level to another. For purposes of forming a broad 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of career education efforts 
a listing of developmental outcome goals is', essential. In this 
sense, cfereer" ^ducation^seeks to' produce school leavers (at 
any" age ands^t any level) who are: ^ 

1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 

2. Equipped with good work habits. 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 
■ ftieaningful ,pet of work values that lead them to possess 

a desire to work. 

4^ Equi^pped with career decision making skills /.job hunt- 
* ing|.'skillS/ and job^ g,atting skills. 

•"f^i --Equipped jtfjth'^oSa^^ skills at a level 

^ ^1, ^t)?^yi4rl. allow them to gdin entry into and attain a 
^ \tiegrefe\df -success in the occupational society. 

6- equipped Vit^ career decisions that th§y have made 
based oh 'the widest possible set of^ata concerning , 
themselves ^d, their educational-Vocational opport- " 
unities*. * * • 

' 7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and . 
recurrent education once they have left the formal 
. system of schooliaa^., 

8. Successful in beingf';:^laced in a paid occupation/ in 
further education / '^or in a vocation that is consistent 
with their current career education. 

9. Successfill in incorporating work values into their total 
'personal value' structure in such a. way that they are 
able to choose what/ for them/ is a desirable lifestyle. 




It IS important to note that these learner outcome goals are 
intended to be applied to persons leaving the formal educational 
system for the world of work. They are not intended to be 
applicable whenever the person leaves a particular school. For 
some persons, then, these goals become applicable when they leave 
the secondary school. For others, it will- be when they have 
left post high school occupational education programs. For 
still others, these goals need not be applied, in toto', until 
. they have left a college or university setting. Thus the 
applicability of these learner/outcome goals will vary from 
individual to individual as well- as. from one level' of education 
to another. This is consistent with the developmental natiire, 
and the basic assumption of individual differences, inherent 
in the concept of career education. 

^ 

Basic Educationa l Changes Championed by Career Education 
# 

uThe actions of students, educational personnel, parents, a^ad 
^mbers of the business-industry-labor community, no matter how 
vtell-intentioned, cannot bring about educational reform so 
^^ng as the basic policies of American .education remain unchanged 
None of the basic educational policy changes advocated by 
career education are either new or untested. Yet, none has as 
yet become common practice in a majority of educational systems 
No one of these, changes can "or should come quickly. Each ■ 
will require considerable study, ^debate , -and public accep- " 
tance prior to its initiation. In spite of the obvious diff- 
iculties and dangers; involved the following basic educational 
policy changes are each championed by the career education 

mnvpTnpnt- • 



1. Substantial increases in the Quantity, quality, and 
variety of vocational education offerings at the second-, 
ary school level' and of opcupational' education offerings 
at the post-secondary school level.' 

2. Ijicreases in the number and variety of ediicational 
course options available to students with/a de-emphasis 
on the presence of clearly differentiated college 
preparatory^, general education, and vocational education 
curricula at the secondary school level. 

* * / 

3. The installation of performance evaluation, as an alter- 
native to the strict time requirements imposed by tiie 

/ss^aditional Carnegie unit, as a means of assessing/and 
ce^rtifying, educational accomplishment. / 
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The installation of, systems for granting educational 
credit for learning that takes plac.e, outside the walls 
of the school. - ^ 

5. Increasing use of non-certificated personnel frbm th-e 
business-industry-labor community as educational resource 
persons in' the educational system's total instructional 
program. 

^ ♦ 

6. The creation of an open entry-open exit educational 
system that allows students to combine schooling wiiJi 
work in ways that fit their, -needs and ^educational 
motivation^. ' . " ; . 



7. Substantial increases in programs ^^of -adult* arjd ' * ^ 

recurrent* education as a responsibility .of -t^Ke public < 
school educational system. 



5 



^ 8. Creation of the year-round .public school system that 

provides multiple points during any t^welve-month period ♦ 
in whicS students will leave the ^educational system. 
" *^ ' ^ " 
, ^ 9. Major overhaul of teacher- education programs and graduate 
programs in education aimed at incorporating 'the career 
V education concepts, skills, and methodologies. 

^ . r ' ^ ' • 

10. Substantial increases in the career guidance*, counseling, 
placement, and followup functions as parts of American 
education. 

11. Substantial increases in progr^.and schedule flexibility 
that allow, classroom teachers, at all levels, greater 

-^^^ . autonomy and free'dom to choose educational strategies 
and devise methods and materials they deteannine to be 
effective in increasing pupil achievement. 

12. Increased utilisation of educational technology for 

gathering, processing and disseminating knowledge 

required in the teaching- learning process. * 
. * 

'13. Increases in participation inv educational policy making^ 
on the part of students, teachers, parents, and members* 
of the business-industry-labor community. 

" 14. Increases in participation, on the part of 'formal educat- ' 
ion,* in comprehensive community education and human service^ 
efforts. 
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There are three basic implications inherent in the kinds of 
educational changes cited here which must be made very explicit. 

^ First, we are saying that while initial implementation of career 
education programs will be relatively inexpensive, total educat- 
ional refdrm is going to* be expensive . 'No;;matter how much current 
educational budgets are re-ai'igned, there* is no way that this 
total reform can be carried out with current sums now being ex- 
pended for the public school and public higher education systems. 

Second, we are saying that a' substantial portion of the addit- 
ional funds required could be found in current remedial and 
alternative educational systems -that , supported with tax dollars, 
now^ exist outside the structure of our public school system and 
our system of public post-secondary education. Care'fer education 
.represents a movement dedicated- to avoiding the creation of a ^ 
dual system of public education in the United states." A single 
comprehensive educational system will be both less expensive, 
in the long run, and mdre beneficial in meeting educational 
eds of all persons -4 youth and adults in this society. 



ne 



Third, we are saying that the days of educational isolationism 
are past, it is time that our formal educational system join . 
forces with all othtr segments of the total society, including 
both community service agencies and the business-industry-^labpr 
commxmity in a comprehensive effort to meet the varied and 
continuing needs for education -on the part of both youth and 
adults. Rather than either complaining about: or cpmpeting ^ 
wit^h other kinds of educational opportunities, all must cOlla- 
borat^^^n providing appropriat| educational opportunities for 
all citizens. 0 

Unless these kinds of long range educational reforms are made 
a basic part of the career . education strategy, it is unlikely 
that the kinds of qriticisms' that led to establishment of 
career education will be effectively answered. 

* * 
Con'cluding Remarks • , 

As a response to a call for educational reform, caifeer education 
has operated as a paper priority of Ame^^n education for the . 
last, three years. During this period, it has 'demonstrated its 
acceptability, as a direction for change/ to both educators and 
to the general public. Its wicjespread application to all of , 
^erican' educatioii has not yet'T^en piace.' If successful efforts 
in this direction can now be made, the result should' be complete 
in1;egration of career- education concepts into the total fabric 
of all American education. When this has been accomplished, the 
result should be abandonment of the term, "career education" an^' 



^ * adoption of some other major direction for educal^onal change. 
Thecall for educational reform, ^to which career education 
se\k^to respond/ is still strong and persistent across the 
lana. That call can no longer be ignored. Career education 
stands ready to serve as a vehicle ^or answering the call. It 

^10' .'is tiftie that this vehicle be used. \ -('C/ 




CHAPTER 3 
THE STATE OF THE STAT^ 



Twenty-five State legislatures have appropriated funds 
specifically earmarked for career education. Forty- two 
St^ates and Territories have designated Career Education - 
Coordiriators, and many S^S^tes'have fxinded additional 
staff specifically for career education. Five Statafe 
have enacted career education legislation, and at ]^ast 
six otherSiPare actively pursuing this effort. As the table 
below shows, career educ^|^on was a priorLty in many States 
even before the Federal effort ^began in 1971. In a very 
real way, the future of 'career education depends on such^,. 
continued and increased support at the State, level. The 
state of the States will to a very_significant degree 
determine the health of the c^eer education movement. 

A Profile of Growth - ^ 

The earliest State-level efforts in career education 
were primarily devoted to planning, including- tifk 
forces, conferences, the preparation of position state- 
ments, and the designation of stkf^. As the table shows, 
however, these efforts escalated sharply in 1972 as- 
increased Federal involvement provided needed "seed" 
money and moral support. Between 1971-1973, the number of 



GROVfl'H OF STATE- LEV^L SUPPORT FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



Type* of State Activity. 

Stata Board Resolution 
State Position Statement 

SCat^ Pldil 

State Coordinator 
Stat^ Legislation 
State Budget 



Number of Actions Taken for First Time 



1968* 


1969* 


1970* 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Total 




2 




3 


4 


5 


1 


15 




2 


1 


4 


13 


13 


2 u 


35 




1 


■3 


1 


4 


' 13 


3 


25 


2 


3; 


2 


. 4 


17 


ao 


4 


42 










2 


1 


2 


5 




1 


2 


1 


6 


9 


6 


25 



T'^c term "c-.ivor education" was first used in 1971. 
AcLionh tuke.i yrior to 1071 wc.ro ijrccuruorc; to the 
career education nxjvcncr.t, although chcy \vere (and 
;ti]J .til-) wlK.I'y (.'(iji- L.:toiit \/ill> it; hi-,ic (.oiicopt.-; 
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states' with formal jjxisition papers on career education in- 
C2?eased almost 400 percent, and the number of States with 
formal State plans -for career education grew at nearly Ithe 
same rate. The number o£ Career Education Coordinators nearly 
quadrupled and the nxamber of States putting their own funds 
into career education increased at an even faster pace. > 
Cross-state efforts were facilitated in 1973 with the cre- 
ation of a Career Education Task Force by the Council of 
, Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) . The Task Force has 
held several mieetings on career education, and in March 1974 
the Career Education Project of the CCSSO sponsored a 
meetipg of all State Coordinators in Dallas, Texas. The 
Career Education Project also conducts surveys and studies 
to meet State-level needs for career education 'assistance.^ 

State Definitions of Career Education 

■>, 

Over thirty States have approved definitions of career 
education. Many other states have operational definitions 
which are not yet of ficial . In some cases, a State's 
definition is written into law, in others it appears in 
a position paper or State^ resolution . While there is con- 
^siderable diversity in these definitions, because states 
havei various needs and are moving at various rates, there 
is also considerable commonality. Almost all of these 
States agree that: (1) career education has as its major 
goal improving the relationship of education and work, 
including th^ view that education is preparation for work; 
(^) career education is for all persons of all ages; and 
(3) career. education should permeate the educational process. 
There is also considerable agreement about the belief that 
career education, ip order to be successful, must involve 
the §Ati^ community (not just £he schools) in improving 
education. 

Another way to gauge- the degree of agreement among States 
on the meaning of career education is through an analysis 
of their^' reactions to a single definition. As indicated in 
Chapter 2, there is widespread agreement' among State Career 
Education Coordinators on the generic, definition of career 
-duration as presented in the. Office of Education policy paper 



Mos'tpt the data reported in this chaptej: has been collected 
th^gh the CCSSO, specifically with thp help of Dr. David 
^^sser. Project Director of the Career Education Project. 

' V. -3b- 
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Theife is also wide agreement on the basic assumptions whidh 
J f02nn the underlying i>hilosophical and programmatic rationale 
for career education. 

. State Legislation and State Budgets for Career Education 

Five States {Arizona* Florida, lowi^ Louisiana, Michigan) 
have enacted legislation specifically for career education, 
and several other States ^e planning^such legislation 
(e.g. Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, Wyomiita/ etc.). Legislative 
.mandates vary from those requiring brcJkd implementation 
activiti'gs (e.g. Louisiana) to those which are primarily, 
directed at planning for future activities (e.g. Michigan). 

Specific career education legislation does not in any way 
appear to be^a prerequisite for vigorous State-level activity, 
however. Many States are concfticting extensive career education 
programs under existing legislation, such as in Maryland, ' 
New Jersey, ar\d Ohio. 

Similar]^, while some State legislatures have passed approp- 
riations targeted on career education, ma^ny others have 
committed funds under existing budget categories. Examples 
in th^ fopier category include Louisiana ($8 million for 
1973-1974) and Arizona ($10 million over the past four years) . 
Exaii$)les in the latter category include ArkSinsas, "California, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Teiais, Utahu^and most 
other States actively supporting career education. The* funding 
sources used .vary widely and include Federal as well as State- 
level sources. ' ^ ' *^ 

Specific Activities in Support of -Career Education 

State-initiated activities in career education yary greatly, 
from those heavily /focused on planning (task forces, needs 
assessmei^t, etc.) to jchose primarily programmatic (training, 
project support, curriculiim, development, etc.). The individual 
State prqfiles which follow highlight the more significant* 
ot these efforts within each* State. Brief mention of a flw 
of" these indicates the dynamic and innovative character o£ 
•State support for career education. * 

In/ terms >of planning, many States have conducted State-wide ' 
needs assessments.. An extensive effort conducted through the 
Texas .Education Agency is of particular interest. In a complex 
process involving all segments *of the community, 177 Iqayner 
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outcomes for career education h^ve been identified. Over 
the next four years these outcomes will be translated 
into learner activities, teacher training designs, and 
evaluation schema to assure that students meet^ the desiVed 
performance measured. 

Michigan and New Jersey have approached' planning by 
establishing local career educati^on planning units (49 
planning districts in Michigan arid 21 county units in 
New Jersey) . Maryland and other States have followed the 
approach of requiring specific career education plans at 
the school district level. 

4 

Many States, such as Arizona, Missouri, and Ohio* have used 
State funds to award grants for project development in 
local education agencies. Some have also placed heavy 
emphasis on the inservice training of teachers irv career ^ , 
education (e.g. Louisiana, Indiana, New Jersey, etc.). ^ 
Still others have established special services to meet 
the needs of a large number of school districts. Oregon 
and Wisconsin, for example, have stablished innovative 
career information systems. Wisconsin's even includes a 
toll free telephone placement system. Arizona, Florida, 
and New Jersey have set up clearinghouses for career education 
materials and Oregon, as well as other States, has engaged ^ 
in detailed follow-up studies to iit^rove school progrcim • * 
planning. M^iny States have supported ex^nsive efforts, to 
produce resource guides, curriculum materials, and staff 
development materials. 

The profiles on the following pages offer more detailed 
information, as collected directly from th€--State Career 
Education Coordinator. Undoubtedly, many developmen\:s 
have taken place since these profiles w^e put together. 
Please write or call the appropriate J^ordinator for the 
latest information on activities wilJhin a given state. For 
information on cross-State efforts, contact the Career 
Education Project of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers in Washington, D.C. 
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STATE DEFINITI(3)N ; * ^^ ^ , ^ - . 

Career education is a coi^reh^sive educational approach to 
the preparation of the citizenry fgr living a^ fulfilled human 
beings m a predominantly^ technic^l^ specialized societ^./ 

Career education should begin .^?t gra&e^one or earlier and 
continue throughout the product^ive^fife^of the^individual . 

The concept of developmental 'career ^education dictates the 
necessity for a'to^al educational program whi^Jti is relevant 
to the \K>rld of w^rk and p.s progr^mm^ to^ provide for the 
development of antawareness oe self and the^wprid o^ work-in 
elementary stuW:s, explor^ry experiences: for juhior high 
students, and (tor senior hi^ff studentjfer knowledges and skills 
necessary to pursue further .education or to^becon^ eii?>loyed. 

Career education is not conceived '^j^i^; re^^lace or to be in 
addition to any educational programs *in existence today. It is 
intended, howeve^, to make educational subject matter more 
meaningful and relevant to ap individu^ thfeugh reconstructing 
and fpcusmg concepts Ground a i?Wrv-develdpirfeAt theme. 

i L- ^ * 

(Source: Alabama^ Career^ Eduq^tion Position ^Statemer^tt) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : , 

Position statem^ht developed in 1972. ^ . . ' i/-' \^ 

i ' •> • 

Interdi visional State Department conitdttee established' tV ' 
develop State Plan and to fiind -LEAS and jHEs for development ' 
of career education programs*. * - / - [ / ^> 

Interdepartmental state Depart!pepi"personnel conb^pt devel- 
opment and training aitivitie^. * ' * 

Career education programs. developed in thiltyyfive LEAs in 
Appalachian Alabama involving 135*651^ studcntsV S^SSO* teachers'; 
^and 410 administrators. These schoi>l-s?stem8,^eve Wd 833 
career education teaching units. > o - . . ^ 

Career education' instructional laboratory. conducted for 719 ' 
classroom teachers, counselors, principals, ,^nd, superintendent^. 

TWO conferences for institutions of higher education involving 
•approximately 150 college faculty and adndni^trators . • ^ 

■■ . y 

Planning for a model career education program, a« tiae University, 
of Alabama at Birmingham. THis model will inclnid^ plaVis^for 
care^evelopment for college sjfudents, development of' a career 
education oriented undergraduate teacher education program, 'and 
Plans for the development of a career education specialist program 
for certification. ' ^ 

Sponsored work conference for 3000 vocational teachers aifd ' 
guidance* counselors in August 1973 on "Career Guidance - an 
Educational Responsibility" utilizing EPDA Part F funds 

^Developed programs for special needs groups \uch as disad- ^ - 
vantaged and handicapped vocational education students. " 
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utilized Part C Vocational Education funds for a research 
project invcvLving ten ^school systems to determine the roost 
effective procedures for implementation of school-wide* , 
junior high career expioratQx:y.-*«perienQes and for the place-^ 
ment and follow-up of all exiting students, K-14. 

Developed three projects utilizing Part D Public Law 90-576 
•funds in Montgomery* County , Mobile County, and Phenix City 
School Systems. A Part "C" Research and Development Project 
during ^•Y 1973 ser;jred as the pilot effort for these projects. 

Utilized ESEA, Title III fund6 to develop career education 
exemplary projects in Arab City, Butler County, Baldwin 
County, Marion City, and Russell County School Systems. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Ar^ City System 

City Board of. Education 

Drawer o 

Arab, AlalJama 35016 * 
Contact:^ Ms. Marie P. Bailey 



Shelby County- System 
Chelsea High School 
Chelsea, Alabama 3504 3 
Contact: Mr. Gerald Garrett 



Bessemer City System 
^501 Second Avenue 
'BessemejC, Alabama 35020 * 

Contact: Mr. Ted Jones ^ 

Piclcens* County System 

Pickens County Board of Education 

P.O. Box 32 , 

Carrollton, Alabama 35447 * 

Contact: Mr.' Jesse B. Wier 

Russellville City System 
Russellville City Board of 
Education 
P.O. Box 880 

Russellville, Alabama 35653 
Contact: Dr. Robert W. Clemmons 



Sylacauga City System 
Sylacauga High School 
701 N. feoadway 
Sylacauga, Alabama^ 35150 
'Contacb: Mr. Dewitt Dodd 

University of Alabama 
in Birmingham 
bean. School of Education 
University Station 
Birmingham, Alabama 35294 
r Contact: Dr. Fain Guthrie 



PUBLICATIONS : , 

Career Guidance Handbook , Division of Vocational Education 
and Community Colleges, Alabama State Department of Education, 
f Montgomery,- Alabama. 

Career Education in Alabama , The Art of the State, division 
5^ of Vocational Education and Community Colleges, Alabama State 
''^Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 



STATE COORDIMhrOR ; 

^ 'Dr. John E. Deloney 

Director, Appalachian Career Education 
Room 802 State Office Building 
State Department of Education' 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 



/ 



STATE DEFINITION: €y 



Currently being develpped by S^/ttfewide task force for care"^r 
' education. ' . ^ 



DEVEU)PMENTAL ACTIVXTIES ; < 

<- • i/ * ^ - 

Statewide task force to examine the i\n?>act and status bf 
career education on a Statewide basis^ 




PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Anchorage Borough School District 
670 Fireweed Lcine 
Aijchorage, Alaska 99503 
Contact: Gene Davis 



PUBLICATI ONS : ' ' \? 

. ^ , ' ' ' ^ 

0 

None available at the present time. 



STATE COORDINATOR : 



^ 4 P^r Spaziani 

^ *.'piref?2&>fT e?^ee£.'^ Vocational Education 
Pouch^F , ^ , 

vluneau, Alaska 99811 1 
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ERJC 



AO 



ARIZONA 



STATE DEFINITICW: 



' "Career Education combines the academic world with the world of 
work. It must be. available at all leve'ls of education, from kinder- 
garten through the university. A complete program of career education 
includes awareness of the world of work, bro'ad^exploration of 
occupations,, in-depth exploration of selected clusters, and career 
preparation for all students. This calls for all basic education 
subjects to incorporate career education as an activity throughout 
the curriculum. " ^ * 

(Based on lejgislation and approved by State Board of Education,^ 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

E;ctensive in-service training program for teachers. 

sjpate Career Educatiion Clearinghouse. Collects, categorizes, 
disseminates locally p^jduced Career Education material. 

, Full-time Stafte apprenticeship coordinator on -the staff. 

More than 300 additional work education (co-op) programs fun^l^d. 

Position statement (1973) and State Plan (1972). ' 

Legislatiop enacted (ARS 15-1199). $1.9" million appropriated'leirst - 
year (FY 1972) . . - ' ^s: \ . ' 

> * 

Career Education Matrik. -Guide for teachers to develop classroom 
goals and activities . .Broken down according to 8 Career Education 
elemen,ts^and 4* developmental grade jLevels. 40,000 dist^|^|0uted 
Statewide. ' ^ . s 

RFP (Reques^for Proposal). This lai;ge document "Orevised-every year), 
details the goals cmd objectyLySfe^'for the comi/ig years and aids local 
districts in preparing thel^^annual proposals. The RFP pulls all 
the activities together and facilitates the coordination of* the 
entire effort. * • * ^ ^ 

21 projects are presently funded by the Departmenj: of Education 
to carry through with the implementation of Career Education. 18 
of, these * are schopl-based and vary tremendously .in size, from single 
s^chool district to multi-district, coiihty-wide and multi -county. 
aha remaining three are with the State's 3 universities 

A series of 30 TV programs were developed over a two-year petiod 
'to bring Career Education to the general public* Also, 1^ ].6mm fil-ms 
are available^ based ^^n- the original 30 TV*programs. *" 4 

.Total! State funds ap]^op*riated = slightly over $10 million (4- 
year period). Funding for State for FY 75 is about $4.7 million. 

Directors pf^^^e 21 funded projects have formed cin organization ^ 
"Associated Directors o^ Career Education." Bi-monthly meetings are^ 
held. ^. . . ' 

Each project has an advisory- council. 
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PLACES TO LOOK AT ; 

Career Education Clear^inghouse 
Departirvent of Education . 
1535 Jefferson ^ 
Plioenix, Arizona ^ - 

Operation Guidance 
. Agu^ Fria Uni9n High School 
530 E. Riley . 
Avondale, Arizona 
Contact: ^Harold Porter . 



'Pro'ject 




Apache/Navajo Career 
P.O. Box* 749 
St. Johns, Arizona 
Contact: Mr. Earl P 



Career Bound * 
f 3§11 N. 44th Street' 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Contact: Dr. Thomas Kennedy 



Mohave County Careers Education 
515 W. Beale Street . ' . 
Kingman, Arizona 86401 x . 

Contact: Mr. N. T. Miller 

Developmental Career Guidance Pr6j. 
6920 E. Broadway, Suite C 
Tucson, Arizona-. 
Contact: Dr. Norman Bloss 

Pinal County Career Awareness 
Program 

Central Arizona College 
Coolidge/ Arizona^. 
Contact: Mr. Robert ^^axter 

Roosevelt Career Ed. Project 
6000 S. 7th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85040 
Contact: Dr. Norma Richardson 



Central Maricopa Careers Project 
512 W. Van Buren 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Contact: Dr. Ken Cole 




Cochise County Career^^ 
Drawer Y 
Bisbee, Arizona 85603 
Contact: Mr. David Hvinter 

'Coconino County Career Project 
P.O. Box 398 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Contact: Mr. Virgil Langley 

Demonstration, in Career Ed. 
* SOO Galveston 
^handler, Arizona 

Contact: Mr. .Mauivin Seeman 

Center for Career Development 
161 E. 1st Street 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 
Contact: Dr. James Zaharis 



Santa Cruz County Career Education 

402 M^irtinez 

Nogales, Arizona 85621 

Contact: Dr. Jerry Booth 

' • ' 
Tri-County Career Ed. Project 
Eastem/Arizona College 
Thatcher, Arizona 85552 
C6ntact: ftr. William Konopnicki** 

Westside Area Career Occupations 

Project 

600Q W. Olive 

Glend^le, Arizona 85301 

Contact: Mr. John Glur 

Yavapai County.. Career Education 
122 N. Cortez,. Rm^ 312 B ' 
Prescott, Arizona 
Contact: DrvMacke Williams 

Yuma County Career Ed. Project 
P.O* Box 567p 
Yun^, Arizona 85364 
Contact: Mr. Don Combrink 



\ PUBLICATIONS : 

t ^Career Education Matrix » ^ 
^^\\\\CareQr Education: Leadership^n Learning (32-page multi-color 
t br0phure for general public consumption) 
oW^^""^^ Legis^iative Report on Career Education (statistical summary 
^li-vS?f^^5^eer'*te^au^ktion activities throughout the ^tate) 

Edu^ai^ion In-Service Booklets (series^of 5) ^"-^ 
Education: Fad or Fundmamental (speech) 



VN^V^^r 



STA^^'^OQkDINATOR tV \ * 

Mr. VOt\ ^orj: , 
1535 V.XJefferson 
PhoenjV^^^^r^zona 85(; 

V 
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ARKANSAS 



STATE DEFINITIOlj: 



Career^ Education i3 essentially an instructional strategy aimed 
at improving educational outcomes by relating teaching and learning 
activities to the concept of career development. Career Education 
extends the academic world to the world of work. In scope Career 
Education encompasses educational experiences beginning with early 
childhood and continuing throughout the individual's producti^/e 
life.. A complete program of Career Education includes awareness of 
the world of work, broad orientation to occupations (on profe^ional 
and non-professional), indepth exploration of selected clusters, 
career preparation and understanding of £he economic system of which 
jobs are a part and placement for all students. , 

(This definition was officially accepted and endorsed by the 
Arkansas State Bd^rd of Education on September 9, 1973.) 



' DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : - . 

-State .Plan developed in 1973, * 
State Coordinator named in 1973. 

Budget in 1973; $60,000 of State funds. . ' . ] 

.Legislation - career education is included within Department of 
Education appropriation. No separate career education guidelines 
are contained within the legislation. ^ 

f 

Department of Education Task Foj-ce- on Career Education initiated 
in 1973. 

4 

Considerable effort is being made to coordinate various Career 
Education programs within the divisions of the Department of 
Education, The Statewide supervisor of Career Education iSc attached 
to the Office of Planning and Evaluation within the Office of/thft 
Director of Education. 'The Supervisor of Career Educatioh is chair- 
man of the Task Force on Career Education made up of representatives 
of all of , the divisions of the Department of Education. All existing 
and new Federal, and State projects involving Career Education arft 
brought to the attention of the Task Force members in order to 
facilitate a coordinated effort to implement a £y:atewide program 
in Career Education. ^ 

The entire supervisory staff of the Department of Education 
oarnicipated in a two-day staff development workshop in May 1974. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Oak Grove Elementary School ,y , 
North Little>Rock, Arkansas 72218 
Contact: Richard Freidl 



-"RUssellville High School 
Highway 7-T Bypass 
Russellville, Arkansas 72801 
Contact: Loreta Bonner 



Magnolia Public Schools 
Magnolia, Arkansas 71753 
dbntact: Pansy Puckett 

^Mena Public Schools 
Meaa, Arkansas 71953 
Contact: Era Looney 
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Dardanelle Mx^dife. School 
4th & Cedar 

Dardanelles Arkansas 72834 
Contact: Ed ^radshaw 

Monticello Public Schools 
Monticello, Arkansas 71655 
Contact: Fred Robinson . - 



Lonoke Elernentary School 
501 ^Academy 

Lonoke, Arl:ansas 72086 
Contact: Peggy Dowdy 

Ashdown PublicV Schools 
Ashdown, Arkansas 71822 
Contact:' Kippy Wilson 



POBLICATIONS : , ^ - 

Career Education in Arkaris^ : Arkansas State Board of ^4ucation/ 
September 1973 - A Position Paper 

Career Awareness, A Curriculuin G>^ide^ for the Elementary Schools 
A Digest - Resource Activities 

. A Sharing of Ideas , A Resource Guide for Elementary Teachers 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



f 



Emil R. Mack'ey * . ' 

Supervisor, 'Career Education 
^Education Building 
Capitol Mall 

Little Jtock, Arkahs^i 72201 



ERLC 
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CALIFORNJA 



1 



STATE DEFIN I TI ON : 



"Broadly defined, career'' education is an e&^cational thrust' 
designed to: • * ' , / • . 

, . P % ** . ' ^ 

* Infuse^career development and pr^aration concepts into - 
ail disciplines and educational experiences for all ' 
leamersNa't all levels .'. 

* Provide each student with a coordinated educational*'''^^ 
experience consisting of career awareness, .career ' ' 
exfrloration, career preparation, career guidance' ai\d > 
placement." ' ] " 



(Source: Position Paper, 1974) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ! 

Proficiency test for high school students; early high school exit 
planned .for .1975 operation. ^ ^ ^ 

/ 

State grants for disadvantaged .to attend postsecondary occupa--. ' 
tional education institution^. 



State Board ResoJLution - 1971. - . . ^ ^ , 

Position Statement - 1974.^ 

State Pl'an - 1975. . . , . • ^ 

Coordinator named - 1971. , ' 

State Level Operations Budget 1971-19r75^ J 

Total. Departmental Planning - 1-973. 

Legislation planned. , . * 

M Needs Assessment Studies in 1972-1973 (Contact: Jack Sappington, 
Orange County Unified- School District) : ^Ordn^ge County, Richmond, 
Santa Batrbara, and^ Camino. 



PIACES TO LOOK AT: 



Ceres Unified School District 
P.O. 3ox 307 
Ceres, California 95307 
Contact: Ramon* Fauri^ 

Covina-Valley Unified School District 
519 East Badillo 
P.O. Box 269 - 
Covina, California 91723 
ontactf Dr. Ragene A. Farris 

Diegd^ County Office of Education 
tfl Lindk Vista Road * 
an Diego, California 92111 
ntact: Dr. Glen Pierson 



'San Mateo County Office of 
Education 

333 Main Street * 
Redwood City, Cal. 94063 
Contact! Rich Geramett 

Los Angeles City USD 

450, N. Grand Avenue 

P.O. Box 3307, Terminal Annex 

Los Angeles, California 90051 

Contact: Robert Sampieri 

Orange Unified^ School Dist. ' 
307 North Glassell 
Orange, California 92666 
Contact; Jack Sappington 




San Diego County Schools office 
Pilot Carter Guidance Center 
6401 Linda Vi^ta Road 
San Diego, ;Cafifo;mia 92111 ^ 
ContaclM Dr. Ed Whitfield 

4 \ 

Richmond Unified School Dist. 
1108 Bissell Avenue 
Richmond, California 94802 , 
Contact; Earl Carr.. 



Santa Barbara School /)istrict 
720' Santa Ba3±ara Street'". ^ 
Santa Barbara^ California 93101 
Contact: Cliff Purce^l 

^jicsrrfferey Unified School Dist'. 
P.o: Box 1031 ^ 
^'Monterey, California 93940 
Contact: Lloyd Swanson 

San Jose Unified School Dist. 
1605 Paric Avbnue 
San Jose, California 95126 
Contact: Loy Trowell " 

Sacramento City Unified 
4501 Sacramento Blvd. . 
Sacramento, California 95820 
Conta©(^^ Jack Howard 

Sonoma County. Of f ice of Ed! 
2555 Mendocina Avenue -Pm lllE 
Santa Rosa, California 95401 
Coni:act ;/Ron Case Hi 

San Diego City USD ^ • • 
4100 Normal Street 
' San Diego 4^ California 92103 ' 
Contact: Ron Detrick r- \ ' 



r 



Ccimijio Union School District 
P.O. Box 481 

Camino, California 95709 
^Contact: Wally Thomas 

Ontario-Montclair Elementary,, 
School District • ' \ 

^50 West D Street ^ ^ 

P.O. Box 313 

Ontario, California 91761 
Contact: Dri Ndrman Steinaker * 

Mt. Diablo Unified School Dist,* 
1936 Carl otta' Drive " - ' 

'Concord, California 94519 
Contact: Mr.' Milan Wight 

4 

La Mesa-Spring Valley 
Elementary School District 
4750 Date Avenue 
La ^fesa, California 92041 
Contact: Dr. Martin Gerstein 

South San Francisco 
Unified School District 
3|8 B Street 

South San Francisco, Ca. 94080 
Contact: Mr. Patrick Cannon 

Downey Unified School Dist. 
Regior^l Occupation Program 
P.O^. Box 75 

Downey, California 90241 
and 

Los Angeles County High Schools 
North American Rockwell * SpcTce 
Division - ^ 

Contact: North American Rockwell 
Space Division 
1700 E. Iir^jerial Hwy. 
El Segxando, Ca. 90245 



r 



PUBLICATIONS : 

"Career Education in California; " California State Department 
of Education .Career Education Task Force. 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



Paul N. Peters 

State Department of Education 
• Career Education Task J*orce 
- 721-' Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, California 95814 



ErJc ; 
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COLORADO 

-< 

STATE 'definition 

^ I 
"Career education is a continuous leaminrf process that will 
assist all individuals in decision-making though integrated 
school and coiran^ity activi,ties. These^/decisions will«be in5>lemented 
through the probess of career awareness, exploration, and prep- 
aration. These decisions will be pertinent to the life roles of 
. the family, citizenship, leisure time, as well "Ste work.** 

(Source: state Plan for Career Education, May 1973. The .J 
definition may be expanded as the original state Plan is^- 
being revised. There is also a need to clarify parts of y 
the definition for legislative purposes.) 



VftEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES :' 
?5 State Board Resolution - L973. 
Posit?.on statement - 1972. 
State Plan - 1973. 
Coordinator named - 19*^3^ 
Budget - 1974; -$25, 00*5^ 

Leg islation planned. Legislative bill drafted and legislative 
nSeeehs^s^re now being Jjeld all-over the state. 

Needs assessment conducted in 1972-1973 inv/lving approximately 
*181 per^ns; various samplings in local districts in con5)liance 
witl) tl^ Colorado ^Accountability Law of 1971.*' • 

"State of the Art" survey being conducted to determine how many 
teachers need and have had inservice and are actually in$)lementing 
career^ education activities. , 

Resource Guide and brocures have been developed. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : 

Boulder Valley 
Pueblo District 60 
Rock Ford, Colorado 
Contact: Harrel GxA:d 

Northwestern jTo.C.S. 
Haxton, Colorado • 
Contact: a1 Renzalman' 
♦ ^ 

• Denver Junior League 
(EXPLO - Career Fairl' 
Denver, Colorado 
Contact: Carl Chiko . 



Pueblo Public Schools 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Corvtacti Kaye Hamn^ ^ 

V ^ A. 

PICOAroject in^ Career 

:0pp<5T iLunCties ^' 

Monte Vista Public Schools 

Monte Vista, Colorado^ 

Contact: Dick Richmond 

Southwest 'proiect K-12 

San Jucin Area <yocational School 

Cortez, Colorado 

Contacts Bill Nelson 



PUBLICATIONS ; ^ i 

."State Plan for Career Education," April 1973. 



^ATE COORDINATOR ! Je^ne Werschke 



Colorado Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
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CONNECTICUT 



STATE DEFINITI ON; 

■ - ■ « • 

"Career education is a broad sequert'ce of learning experiences 
provided through formal education and use of community resources. 
It is' a state of mind favoring a mode of inquiry-for examining, 
preparing for, and coping with the working world. The focus 
is on planning; on the life process of career choices; on preparation 
appropriate* to an individual's needs and values, interests and 
aptitudes; and on the moi^e general needs and values of a diverse 
society. Individuarl career development encoirpasses a series of 
decisions and progressive experiences throughout a lifetime." 

(Source: "Career Education: A Policy Statement," adopted 
by .the Connecticut state Board of Education in June 1973) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

^ Position Statement - 1973. 
I.J 

State Plan (included In Vocational ^Education state Plan) - 1972. 

Coordinator named - 1972. 

\ Budget - 1972; State funding for FY 1974 of $285,000. 

Legislation; InterdiVisional Task Force position paper approved 
by state 3oard of Education in 1973. Occupational Training Act 
of 1973 includes a section on career education. 

Ad hoc Advisory Committee on Career and Vocational Education - 

Five Career Education Resource and Service Centers established to 
serve geographic regions; these are tied into teacher education 
institutions;^' two professional staff meirbers funded by the State 
are in each Center. » 



PLACES TO LOOK AT; 



95 of 169 communities m Connec 
education programs. Some of these 



ticut now have structured (career 



Norwalk Public School^ 
105 Main Street 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Contact; Forrest Parker 



V 



Meridan Public Schools 
Meri-dan, Connecticut 06450 
Contact: Thomas Skulski 



Bridge fort Public Schools 
Bridgefort, donnecticpjb 06604 
Contact; Jos 'Bonitatibus *. 

Southington Public Schools . 
Contact: Arroand Solimita 



New Haven Public Schools 
N*ew Haven, Co^nwrcticut 
•Contact: Isadore Wexler 

Hartford Public Schools 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Contact: John LaConche 

Blopmfield Public Schools 
Blobmfi^id, , Connecticut 
Contact: M^rle Harris 

9 

Danbury, Connecticut 
"Contact; Alexander Boychuk 



7 



PUBLICATIONS: • 

* » 

"Guidelines for the Initiation and Development of Career Orientation 
Programs" . , ^ . ^ " 



"Guidelines Tor Career Development Activities at the High School Level" 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



V Dr. Saul H. Dulberg 
Vocational Division 

Connecticut State Department of Education 
Stale Office Building 
Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115' 
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DELAWARE''' 



STATE DEFINITION: 



"Careerv Education refers ta the correlation of ai^demic and 
vocational' subject offerings through appropria,te learning oppor- 
tunities and ^aqtlvities, based on the development^ of performance 
objectives. Career interests and aspirations of students provide 
a relevant core around whiph the total learning Activities are 
structured/ The formulation of performance based criftexfia 
en^hasizes the in^ortance of diagnosis of ^student abilities, 
individualization of instruction, ' continuous progress, and 
xj^uccees-oriented .learning. Career Educatioij further requires 
^full cooperation between .the school and community to assure 
tjiat all ^vailabje resources are utilized in the development,' 
of a viable learning laboratory. The successful placement and 
follow-up o/^ students provides a career bridge between the 
classroom and the occupational world." 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

State Board Resolution - I9I9. 
Position Statement - 1969: 
Coordinator named - 1971'. ^ 

Funding of LEA projects tol foster career education concepts. 

' Delaware Advisory Council on Career Education ^(Contact: Dr. 
Gepirge McGorman) . 

Resource Guide and Brochures developed - 

State funds: $2,400,000. , * 



PIACES TO LOOK AT; ^ 
Newark School District 

83 East Main Street - > " , , 

Newark, Delaware 19711 ' , ^ ' ^ 

Contact: 'Br.. Michael Simmons 

Wilmington Pi^lic School^ * , * x 
Wilmington , Delaware » 
^^^^;,Contact : LeRoy Chris^ophe, 

'o , • * ^ J t 

•New Clistle' - Gunning Bedford School District 
New 'castle, DelawafS 19702 
Contact: Monroe Gerhart ^ 



PUBLICATIONS: , 



' Hone available at the present time. 



STATE COORDINATdR ; . " " ' 

^ .** ' * ^ ' 
Mr, Randall L. Broyles ^ 
Department of Public Instruction 
♦^Townsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



STATE DEFINITION: 



No official definition at the pre^nt time. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

Vocational Education State Pleiri includes career education as 
a comjponent in the K-12 curriculum. ^ 



PLACES TO LOOlj^AT r 

Career Education Exemplary Project 
Carver School 
Washington, D.C. 
Contact: Bessie Etheridge 



PUBLICATIONS: 



None available at t±te present time. 



STATE COORDINATOR: 




Dr. John Posey 
Career Development 

P.ublic Schools of the District of Colximbia 
4^ 12th Street, N.WyT Suite 1001 
Washington, D.C. . 20(J 





'I 

FLORIDA 



STATE DEFINITION ; , . ^ 

Career education in Florida is viewed as an effort to asstrfe' 
that educational curricula prepare students for product! v^-adtiyity 
Career education is for all economic, • social, (letlinic, andfability 
groups. It is for all learners at every st:age'*of educational 
development. The career education concept is learner-centered. 
It seeks to achieve the goals of justice and equality of opportunity 
m education. 

The aim of career education is to prepare individuals to become 
personally fulfilled, economically self-sufficient, and responsive • 
to their obligations as citizens. Career education is inclusive 
from kindergarten through! university and adult continuing edu- 
cation. Career education encompasses and infuses both academic 
education ai^d vocational education, integrating the 'learning and 
^ the doing. Career education provides job entry skills to alJ. 

learBe^i^s*^^ior t<i> upon. leaving the education system. It provides 
awareness of all occupations' and professions. It also provides 
preparation for tho^e -occupations requiring minimal knowledge 
and skills, and those-professions requiring very high leveis of ' 
* , specialized competence^, ' 

^ Career education is essentially an. .instructional strategy, designed 
to improve educational outcomes b{r relating teaching and learning 
activities to the concept of caree*!: development. ' 

Career &ducati?>n funct^ions through jthe total efforts- of public 
^^^_^ucation^ t^hfe home; and the community, it is aimed at helping , 
^^^^^11 individuals become familiar with the values of a productive 

society^ t6 integrate these values m individual l^fe styles. As., a 
result, /a productive career should become possible, meaningful, and 
satisfj/ing for each individual Career education also recog- 
nizes /that th^e are some significant aspects of every man*s life * 
oMtside his role as an economic man. . .Therefore, choices involving 
personal life styles, personal values, and leisure time preferences 
are an essential part of one's career developntent. 

(Source: Based on an official position paper on caree;r education 
i"n Florida) ' ) . ^ 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIViyi^^S ; ^ ^ 

. : i~~ " ^ 

19.69 -jin depth study of Vocational Education made by state 
Legislature* ^including world of\work and career guidance. 

1970 - Lfeglslate^ components of a Comprehensive Vocational 
Education Program for Career D^elopment, including a redefinition 

^ ' of Voqatiooal Education to ^include, the orientation to\the world ^ 
of work at the Elementary Level and occupational exploration at 
the Ounior High Level- , 

1971 - Established four exerr?>lary'^'^ireer Development Programs 
(the counties of: Dade, Duval, Escambia, and Hillsborough). 

1971-1973. - E^ablished five pilc^''career Educatioiv^rojects (the 
^ counties of; Orange, Pinellas ;'fer^.^ard, Broward, 'i^feo/i) , » 

^ 1972 - Career Education Task' Force established. 

I * » * , 

1973 - May; first trailing sessiqn for designated/staf f career 
education consultants conducted; 

November: first statewide Works hpp for District Directors of 
C^areer Education (Theme: Management of District Career Education Efforts) 



1973 - Official Position ^s^et on Career Education. 




Educati^on. 



State Legislature allocated $4,500,000 for Careet 



Career Education designfited a priority by the Commissioner, 
Each of the 67 school districts is chajfged with planning an& 
implementing and evaluating career education. 

1974 - $5,000,000 Allocated by the State Legislature for 
Career Education. 

Career Edcuation designated a priority by th^ Commiss- 



♦ ' HB 3692 — legislative-* provision for the funding of 
career education.]^ * ^ ^ 

A career education coordinator appointed in each of the 
four divisions of the Department of Education. 

Second and Third State-wide workshop for the District 
Directors of Career Education. ' 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



School Board o£ -Pinellas County 
Office of Career Education 
City Center of Learning 
3230 Ninth Avenue South 
.St. Petersburg, -Florid^ 33711 
Contact: Mrs. Myrtle Hunt 

ScHool Board of Orange County 
Orange County Career Development 
Program 

410 Woods Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 32805. 
Contact: Mr. Robert Megow ^ 

Dade County Public Schools ' 

Miami, Florida ?33132 

Contact: Dr. Ernest Upthegrove \ 

Broward Countj^ Career Ed. Program 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33112 
Contact: James Smith " ' 



Alachua County Career 
Education Project 
Gainesville, Florida 32601* 
Contact: ''Leonard Jackson 

Palm Beach County Career 
^ Education Program 

Wes;t Palm Beach, Fldrida 33406 
^Contact;: Lawrence Liss 

Leon County Career Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32303 
Contact: James Talley 



i 



PUBLICATIONS : '.n , ; - 

: f , 

A ValuLng Appifoach to Career Education ^deyeloped within Florida 
and now available from Educational Achievement Corporation,' Waco 
Texas) , ^ ^ 

' ^Pdafte (career e^cation magazine of State activities in cdreer ' 
education; contact* Mary Ann. Kidd, 314 Johnston , Building, 415 
N. Monfoe, Tallahassee, Florida) « • 1\ 

PROCESS ^»reer Edt^bation : An Introduction, Romeo Massey, Career 
Education 'Curriculum Laboratory, Fldrida Stat^ University, Tallahassee 
Florida*, " * ^ * • 



State coOrdinator ln 

Dr. Margaret E. Ferqueron, Coordinator' 
Department of -E^duc^tion ' . ^ 

ijlvision of Voca^i5)nal, Technical and Adult Education 
Room 217 Knott Building ' . . 

Tallahassee/ Florida ' »— ^ 



GEORGIA 



STATE DEFINITIOV : 

"Career- education's an organized comprehensive educational 
' instructional program designed to facilitate the career 
development of students." * * V 



> 
t 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 
Position Statement -^1^72. 
State Plan - 1969- 



Coordinator named - 1969. . 
Budget - 1969. 

State and Regional conference for SEA** personnel regarding* >• 
curriculum and staff development. ' ^ . \ ^ • 

Resource Guide for career education, t \'' 
Brochures on career education. 

Films on career education.' * 1,.-- ' ' 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



'J^Cok*U:ou|ity " 
Matiettar Geo 



Georgia 
Contact: Joel Smith 

l)€Kalb County '-Schools 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 
Contact: James Clark 



^^larke County Board of Ed. 
Athens, Georgia 306Q2 
Contact: Jerry Purser 

Crisp vt:o\inty 
Cordelle, Georgia ^ 
Contact: Harvey Kitchens 
Tom 'Wommack 



Telfair <k>«iT€^chools 
McRae, Georgia: 31055 
Contact :.'HqX^ Cook 

Liberty Coupty 
Hinesville, Geoi;-gia 
Contact: Ray Bouchillidn 

Clayton County Schools ' 
Jonesboro, Georgia 30236 
Contact! J.H. Broughton 





ERJC 



PUBLICATIONS : " v 

Care^er education curriculum materials available. 

Career education film (30 minutes, 16mm, color); ContJft: Paul Scott 



STATE COORDINATOR : 

Gene Bottoms * r ^ 

Depaiptment of Education, Office of Instiructional^ 
Room 312 State Office Building * ' ^ 

Atlanta, Georgia 30034 



rvi ces 
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STATE DEFINITI(»J : 



"Career development is seen as the continuing growth of an 
individual toward complete self and career fulfillment^, achieved 
-^through a sequence of interactions and decisions in the school, 
home, community, and wprk/leisure environments . • Career development 
is the process of growth and development of the individual into 
the full realization of his potential as a person with self 
and career identity. The individual becomes a fully functioning- 
person through achievement of four goals: 

* achieving self-realization through the development of. 
self-understanding, personal values, goal-setting and 
decision-making capabilities, and an appreciation for 
individual' differences 

* being able. to establish and maintain healthy social * ^ 
relationships at home, on the job, in the feimily, in ' 
the corrmUnity ^ * 

* being able to carry out civic responsibilities at 
work and in the community 

* becoming economically efficrent, as producer and consumer ^ 
of goods and services." 

:( Source J A Conceptual Framework for a Career Development Con- 
tinuum K-14 'for Hawaii's Schools , Department of Education, 
Decen^ft^ 1^73) ' 



V DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

Statd Plan in the form of an official publicatign: A Conceptual 
Framewo rk for a Career Development Continuumy k-14 for Hawaid's 
Schools, 1973 (also ^erves as a Position statement acceptedgby the 
State Board of Educat^jLon) . r^' 

Legislation:. No acts have been enacted but several resolutions 
were ^passed by the State Senate and House on Career Education during 
the 1974 sessipn. 

Budget: $100,000 was included in a supplementary budget' for Fiscal 
Year 1975 for in-seryi^e education- for career education. Nearly half 
a million dollars was appropriated for Fiscal Year 1971 to Skpand 
vocational education at^ the secondary level. • — ^ 

Advisory Council for Career Development Continuum - 1971* 

Pre-service and inservice education: ImpXemented as of Fiscal 
Year 1972; to be increased in siz^ and scope in Fiscal Year 1975 
by the Department of Education as well as the University of Hawaii.' 
^^e goal is to reach all 9000 certified personnel of the Department 
of Education in the next three years. ^ J — '^'^ 

Curriculum Guide Development: fnitiated in 1971?^ of f iciaily 
printed in 1974 for general* distribution for four levels: K-3; 
4-6;' 7-9; and 10-12. 



Conceptual model 
in 1973. 



and guidelines: Initiated in 1971; accepted 



. Brochures: (1) Printed far s cKdol^ve l^?w4gonne 1 in 1973; \ 
(2) another version printed for lay pubiicLii^*l^vt4i^ a student' 
brochure to be developed and printed durint^, 197,4 . ^^^/ ^ • • ' 

\ * * " 

Films: Agriculture Related Occupations in 1974; Building 
Construction Occupations and Health Occup'ations tp'be ready^ in 1975; 
Office, Distributive, Food Services, Mechanical^Electrici'ty/Electron 
ics, Technical Graphics ai>d Personal/Public Service Occupations 
projected to be developed ''by 1976* , V* 

ETV Seriess "Bread and butterflies" t^Tbe used 'in Fiscal Year 
1975 Statewide for grades 4-6. 

♦ /' / 

J4aj or Conferences: (1) Hawaii Pi^^ctical Arts and Vocational 
Associati^h state Conference fo^/l974 on Career Development; 
(2) Superintendent's stat^ Curriculum Conference, 1974, included 
•^Implementation of Career Development Continuum; (3) (Governor's 
Conference, November 1974. 
f 

Inventory of Exemplary Programs: Every school will be contacted 
in Fiscal Year 1975 to enable the State Coordinator to prepare an 
inventory of all ^'^areer Development Projects, Programs, and * 
Activities. " 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : 

Awareness and Exploration 

Xamakila Math Project 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Av^ue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Contact: Irving King 

FAST Science Program 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue ' 
Honolulu, Hawaii 9682^ 
-Contact: Dr. Frank Pottenger 

Junior HigTi School Math .Project 
University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Contact: Dr. Nancy Whitman 

< Career Development, Vocational 
Guidance Course 
Jar^ett Inter* .School 
1903 Palolo Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii- 96816 
Contact: Richard Matsuwaka 



Exploration and Preparation 

Career Guidance, Resource/ 
learning Xenter 
Kaimiaki High School 
2705 Kaimuki T^venue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 
Contact: Hefbert Imainaka ^ 

Pre-lndustrial Preparation Program 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Konawaiena High 'School 
P.O. Box 698 

Kaelakekua, Hawaii 96750 
Contact: Ichiro Shikada 

Occupational Skills Program 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Kailua High School 
451 Ulumanu Drive' 
Kailua, HaWaii 96734 
Contact: Jack Wilkerson 

Ontroduction to Vocations Program 
Vocational-Tedhnical Education 
Kaimuki High School 
2705 Kaimuki Avenxie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 
Contact: Herbert Imanaka 



PUBLICATIONS : . ^ 

A Conceptual Framewjork for a Career Development Continuum K-14 for 
Hawaii's Schools 



tfav^i Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guide K^3 



Hawaii Career Development Continuum Curriculum Guide 4-6 
Hawaii t :areer Development Continuum Curriculum Guide 7-9 
Hawaii Career Development Continuum CuV riculum G uide 10-12 
Guidance Curriculum Guide Career Development Grade 9 \ 



STATE COORDINATOR : ' . 

> \ 

Mrs. Emiko I. Kudo, Administrator^ 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 ^ ' 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 



/ 



Mr* Wah Jim Lee, Administrator; 
Student Affairs Section 
epartment of Education 
^.0. Box 2^60 
3Jiolulu, Hawaii 96804 



-I. 
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IDAHO, 



STATE DEFINITION ; 

Career Education is a part of the coinprehensive education 
program combining the academic world and the world of work. 
It must be a part of the education program at all levels 
from kindergarten through the university and on throxfgh life. 
A»9omplete program of Career Education includes awareness of 
the world of work, exploration of occupations, and career 
preparation for all students. To accomplish this the basic 
educational subjects should incorporate career education as 
a major activity throughout the cul!^^culum. 

(Source*. Based on state Board Policy and adopted in 
February 1973) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

The ^State Board of Education establi6jied a policy and 
guidelines for integrating career eduda^ion into a comprehen- 
sive educational program for the State of Idaho in February 
1973. / 

V / " 

While Idaho has no State Plan at the present time, it is 

engaged in an effort to develop sudn a plan. This effort 

started in the. summer of 1974. / * 

Several school districts have taken the initiative of * 
establishing career education within their districts, some 
have done^fO with local funds, others through Vocat#)Aial 
Education and Title III esEA funds. \ 

Pilot progracv-for demonstrating occupational and career 
awareness. has begun in the Nan?>a,. Idaho School District. « 



PLACES. TO LOOK AT : 

Canyon-Owyhee School s&rvice 
Route 8, Box 207 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Contact: Floyd Merrill 

Boise School District 
1207 Fort Street 
Boise, Idaho 
Contact: George King 

Potlatch sdiool District 
Potlatch, Idaho 
Contact! Gerald Stutz 



- Snake River School District 
' Route NO. 2, Box 249-A 
•siackfoot, Idaho 
Contact: Bert Nixon 

Fxemont County School District 
147 N. 2fid Street 
/^thofiy, Idaho 
Contact: Robert Charlton 
• 

Nanpa High School 

203 Like Lowell Avenue 

Nairpa, Idaho 

Contact: Dale Thomsberry ' , 



PUBLICATIONS : 

. "Guideiin^ for Integrating Career Education into a Coti^re- 
h^nsive Educational Program for the state of Idaho" 



STATE COORDINATOR ; A.D. Luke 

!l ^.Program Administrator, Instructional Improvement 

State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Building * 
Boise, Idaho 83720 



"Career education^^s j:he term denoting th^ 'total effort fey^ 
^educational agencies and communities in 'presenting organized 
<:areer-oriented activities and experiences to all persons from 
nursery schooi through adulthood, and orients the entire education 
plan into one, unified, care^r-bas«d system." 

(Sourcet this definition has been developed by one agency 
section, an effort to present ^ unified -thrust to the 
career education movement m Illinois, a. new definition 
IS being developed wit^all OSPI agencies involved. This 
definition will be forfiicomirig in^ the ne^t few months.) \ 



DgVELpPMENTAL ACTIVITIES: 



Career education projects have been funded through various 
agencies such as Pupil Personnel Services, Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, and_ Special Education. 
main emphasis for the 1974-1975 year is'^one of unification of 
tne statewide career education effort. 

The following are activities iff progress tfiis year: 

* CTareer Education Specialist named: Carol Reismger 
. * State Career Education A^dvisory Committee named 

* State definition developed 

* State Position Paper ' / 

* Policy Statement O 

* State I^lementation Guidelines 

* 5tate Curriculum Guidelines 

* State Plan for funding c 

There have been three career education assessments ongoing 
m the state. The Department of Voca^^ional and Technical 
Education m conjunction with Tadloc^c Associates of Pa^o Alto, 
California, i^ill be coi:?>leting a StaJ:e-wide c^e^'er education- 
assessment in the st^e of Illinois. Dr. Thomas Springer of the 
Division of Planning and Development is conpiiling' a St^itewide 
assessment. Dr. Mi<^hael Bakalis, in his ^tional Education ^^veek 
survey, ^a^ tallied, some seven thousand responses to c^^estions 
conpemmg career education in the State of Illinois- 



PUtES TO LC QX AT: 
— -^S; — 



Title III, ESEA'^Funded 



Meridian Community .Unit District. 
Mo, 101 

415 North Blajiche- 
Mounds, Illinois £2964 
Contact: Mr. itbert Komorech 

Arbor Park School Di*?trict 145 
*6141 larrberly D^ive * ' 
: Tinley^ Park, HUnois 60477 

Contact: Mr. James Jones 



Programs ^n a Local Level 

teRoy High School 
505 East Center Street^ 
teRoy, Illinois 61752 i 
Contact: Barbara Core 

Waukegan Schools 
Administration Center 
1020 ^Glen Rock Avenue ^ 
Waakegan, Illinois 60085 .* 
Contact:^ Dr. Frank Kapra 



* Quincy Public School' 
District 172 • 
1444 Main Street 
Quiilcy, I11^4nois 62301 
Contact: Dr. Joe B. Bocke 

Belleville Community School 
District 118 
. 105 West Street 

Belleville/ Illinois 62221 
Contacti Mjr. Norman' Rawson 

Cairo S'chool District 1 
2403 Walnut 

Cairo, *Illinois 62914 * 
Contact: Mr. Duane Webb 

\ 

Edinburg Community Unit 
Di&trict 4 
Martin an^i Campbell 
•Edinburg, Illinois 62531 
Contact: Ms. Mary J^eed 

Washington School 
1010 N. Broadway 
Urbana, Illinois '61801 
Contact: Dr. Edward Cieniawski 

Mr, LeRciy Williams 
1000 Primm goad 
Lincoln, Illinois 62656 

Ms. Louise Giesecke 
1020 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
(project for- exceptional 
children) 



) Hillsboro Schoo 

Assistant Superinteyident ' 
Administration Center 
522 East Tremont 
Hillsboro, Illinois 62049 
Contact: Mr. Dale Stretch 

Niles Elementary Schools 
Administration Center 
6935 Touhy Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 60648 

Thornton Public School 
Administration Center , - 
200 Wolcott Street 
Thornton, Illinois 60476 
Contact: Sandra Bode 





/ STAJ^GOORDir^^^^ 

■ ' Ms . jSaxol Reflin^er 

Career .Educatjlpn Specialist 
316 South Stre^^^. ' - 

: Springfield, •llliRois .6270^ 



INDIANA 



STATE DEFINITION ; * - , 

1. Career education is a comprehensive* educational program 
^focused on careers, which enhances rather than supplants public 

school educational programs. 

2. Career edupation is riot synonymous with vocational 
education, but vocational education is an integral part of * 
career educa1:ion. 

3*. t:are^r education utilizes all resources in a school 
community ,v including business cuid industry, and emphasizes 
career placement services. i « 

4. Career education will eliminate the artificial separation 
between "things academic and things vocational." - 

'\ , 

5. Car^^r education is a continuum that begins at kinder- 
garten and extends throughout employment. 

6. Career education assures realistic occupational choices 
when the individual is prepared to make that decision, and it 
allows for freedom of occupational choice ^t any level. 

7. Career education is organized in a pyramid approach, moviag 
*^m-yi\^ general to the more specific. * ' " » " 

Career education permits each student to assess realistic- 
his personal attributes as a part of setting his life 
goals . - 

9.^r§er education focuses on the total development of each 
ijidividual encompassing a development of seLf-awareness, an 
appreciation for the world of work, and a'development o& 
planning and decision-making skill?. ^ 

10. Career education can provide an accountability to society 
for our educational system. \ 

Model programs involve educators and school personnel in all 
subject areas and levels of enployroent. whether career education 
will remain a concept or become a fact in Indiana depends on 
Indiana's educators. 

(Source: Operational definition by Don K. Gentry and Jerry 
Kesier,'' Hoosrer Schoolmaster , State of Indiana, Department of 
Public instruction. Vol. 12, #4, April 19T3.) ^ \ 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACT^IVITTES : 
Coordinator named - 1970. 

Superintendent's Conference on Career Education - Fall 1970. 

^ ' ^ .1 

Conceptual model, " Career Education' is Total Education , " 

d^^eloped and disseminated - 1971. 

Indiana Career Kesotirce Center refunded with primary emphasis 
re-directed to providing career education inservice function, 
jStatewide - 1971 (presently continuing) . 



ERIC .r v-^/ .. ^- . . ' 



I 



^hree major ^conferences : Department of Public Instruction ' 
and Indiana Career Resource Center co-sponsored 3-day confer- 
ence in April 1972 (South Bend); Dept. of Public Instruction 
and Indiana Career Resource Center co-sponsored 2-day 
conference in January 1973 (Nashville) involving 30 teams 
from aXl regions of the State; Sharing conference in Spring 1973, 
1974, involving representatives from all pilot projects. 

Southern Careers Resource Center started in fall 1973 to 
serve the in-service career education needs of 19 counties in 
Southwest Indiana (presently continuing) . ^ 

Indiana University and Ball State University counselor 
education projects funded to strengthen the career development 
aspects of pre-service counselor training - 1974. 

f ' « 

Indiana Career Resource Center Mobile Training Unit (functional 
since 1973) displayed at USOE, Washington, D.C. containing 
Indiana's career education project resources, summer 1974. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Comprehensive- Kindergarten - Twelfth Grade Projects 



Elkhart Career Education Program 
2424 California Road 
Ellfhart, Indiana 46514 
Contact: Richard Morrison 



New Albany-Flg^d County Con- 
solidated School Corporation 
Career Resource Center 
51.1 W. Spring Street 
New Albany, Indiana 47150 
Contact: James Willicuns 



Small Projects 
(Pilot) 



Tri-Crefek School Corporation 
212 E. Commercial AVenue ' 
Lowell, Indiana 46356 
Contact: Stan Hurst 



Lakeland Cpmmunity School Corp- 
P.O. Box 638 

Syracuse, Indiana, 46567 ^- 
Contact:* John Naab 



Shelbyville Central Schools 
54 W. Broadway , 
Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Contact : E Iwood ^ Itiomas 

Evans vi 1 1 e -Vanderburgh 
School Corporation 
1 Southeast 9th Street 
Evarisville, Indiana 47708 
Contact: Robert Ahrens 



Monrci^ County Community 
School Corporation 
315 North Driye , * ' 

Bl'oomingtoi), Indiana 474t)l 
Contact: Jim Wade 

W^saw Community Schools 
E. Main Street 
Warsaw, Indiana 46580 ^ffc^- 
Contact: Donald Lozier 



Griffith Public Schools^ 
132 N. Broad Street 
Griffith, Indiana 4G319 
Contact: Tom Sfura 



Benton Community Schools 
P.O. Box 512 
Fowler, Indiana ,47944^ 
Contact:- Bob Brown 



Lebanon Commiinity School 
Corporation 

404 N, Meridian Street 
Lebanon, Indiana 46052 
Contact: Denny Hesslar 



Clarksville Cdipmianity Schools 
200 E. Ell^is^an6 
Clarksville) Indiana 47130 
Contact : Doris Mijler. ' 



Special Projects 



Indiana Career Resource Center 
1205 South Green lawn Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana ,46615 
Contact: Gerald Dudley 



Careers Resource Project 
5li 4th Street 
Huntingburg, Indiana 4654jL 
Contact: Joe Roth ' 



POBLICATIONS : 

xlCeiser, Jerry, and Elizabeth Wampler (eds.) Career Education 
Curriculum Guide , Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 1974 
(note: Guide was piloted one year and revised before publication) 

Wampler, Elizabeth, The Counselor and Career Education , Indiana 
Department of PubUc Instruction, 1973 (monograph) ~ 

• Indiana Career^ Resource Center, Resources for Carreer Development , 
m Research in Education, Vol. 8, #12, Dec 1973 (ED 079621) 

f 

^ Indiana Career Resource Center, Resources for Career Development: 
An Annota.ted Bibliography , Indiana Career Resource Center, South 
-Bend, Fall 1974<. 

■ * . . ' 

Huntsberger, Steve et al. An Evaluation of the Indiana Career 
Resource Center , Research and Evaluation Report Series in Research 
in Education, Vol. 8, #5, May 1973. (ED 070982). 



Career Education Series Films: 



1 ^ 



A Total C ommunity Approach to Career Education , 11** minutes, 
16 mm, color optical sound, 1972 ("A documentary on the development 
of a career resource center*") 

DaCm to Lrdsk - Part I, 18 minutes, 16mm color, optical 
sound, 2,974. ('Visual experiences of career education at the 
elementary school level.") 



. Pawn^ Dusk - Part II, 18 minutes, 16mm color, optical ■ 
sounds 1974. ("Visual ea^eriences of career education at the 
middle and secondary school level'.') 

(?ilm' inf o?iT^^xon available from the Indiana Department of 
/Public Instruction, Vocational Educcltion Division) 

Career, Digest , a pejfiodic^ newsletter of the Indiana Career 
Kepource Center, ^outh^end, from 1969 to present. 

Care^ Expressions, a periodical newsletter of the Careers 
Resource Project, Huntingburg, from 191^74 to present. 



STATE COORDINATOR:- . * " ' . 

; - • V 

. Jerry C. Kaiser ^ ^ / „ , , EJLizabethVW^ler 

^ Division of Voca^iooa'l EcTuc^icm^^V/ sDi vision of Pupil Personnel 
l'2'O W. Market St^eet,^ 16th. Floor' /' "• 'servi&s . /' " 
-Xndianapolis/- Indian^ 46204" . "^120 W. Marke^/Streetf. 16th Floor 

^' \ . Indi^apol^i^s,* Indian^ ^46204 



IOWA 

STATE DEFINITION; 



"Career Education is the sequence of career development 

experiences, beginning in early childhood and continuing 

through adult life, that prepares individuals for present 
and future jrareer opportunities. 

These experiences are offered through various programs, 
services, and activities which are designed and iitplemented 
to assist youth and adults develop occupational competencies 
^ and attitudes which facilitate eitployment and/or advance- 
ment in an occupation which will result in meaningful . 
career development." 

(Source: Iowa De|>artment of public Instruction, 1971) 

"Essential elements in career education^ shall include 
but not be limited to: 

1. Awareness of self in relation to others and the 
need of society. 

2. Exploration of employment opportunities and 
experiences in personal 'decisipn making. 

3. Experiences which will help students to integrate 
work values and work skills into their lives/^' 



(^ource: Chapter 280 - aowa Code) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES: 



Position Statement - 1969. ^ 

1 * 



IT' 



state Plan'- 1970. ^ 
Director of Career Educatian 196>. 



bian 

■ f' 

Legislation* passed in 1972 requiring local districts^ to ' ^ 
incorporate career ediibation; effective July 1, 19^3. 

Advisory Council for /Career Education - 1971. 

J* 

^ Unified Career Education Confe,rence for dissemination of ^ 
career education concept to vocational education personnel - 
1971-1972. 

Higher Education Seminar for traine'rs of teachers: 28 
four-year colleges - 1973. 

12 Needs Assessments , conducted by March 1973; 3 in process. 

Jointly-administered career education programs and service^ 
involving local educational age'nc^es and area schools. 

Indus^ial afts^ curra^ulum guide incorporating career education 
goals Jfd indUstrial/tj|chnical goals. 

Restructure to incorporate vocational education into career 
education ^ since 1968, 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : 

Iowa Central Community 
College 

Port Dodge, lowa 
= Contact: Carl Larson 

. Des Moines Conjmunity School 
Des Momes/ Iowa 
Contact: Richard Gabriel 

Pottawattamie County 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Contact: Calvin Bones 

r 

Humbbldt Community School 

District 

Humboldt/ iowa 

^ntact: Wesley Carlson^ 

Marshalltown Community 
S,chool ^ * 

Marshalltown^ lowa / 
Contact: Richard Doyle 

Des Moines Area Community 
College 

Des Moiries, lowa 
Contact: Dennis Kreibel 



Clinton Community School District 
Clinton, lowa 
Contact: Dave Maxwell 

Project^ Discovery 
Red Oak, lowa 
Contact: Baston 

Career Information System 
of lowa 

Department of Public Instruction 
Contact: Erik Erikson 

School Without Walls 

Newton Community School District 

Newton, Iowa 

Contact: Harold Berryhill 

Iowa Project (lowa state Uni- ^ 
versity) - 9 pilot urograms, 
K-12 

Contact: Alan Kahler 

Implementing Career Education 
Through Staff Development 
Mason City School District 



PUBLICATIONS : 

Directory of Selected lowa Career Education Offerings 

I 

Models for Career £ducat^on in lowa (Series) 

A. Self-Awareness and Classroom Activities 

B. Career Development Model an^ Explanation 

C. Inplementing Career Education in the School Curriculum 

D. Selected Occupations by'^iisters for Use in Elementary 
Schools 

E. Information Centers inJCareer Education 

F. Goals and Objectives fdr ImplementatJion pf Career 
Education m Grade 7-1? (Mason City Community School 
District) 

G. Kindergarten - Grade 6; (Staff Development - Career 
Curriculum Project * 

i 

Vocational Assessment System 

Planning for Career , Education programs - Gui^lines for ' 
Local Planners 

Iowa Priority Program Areas Requiring Specialized Training 
of Less than Baccalaureate Degree 

Project Discovery A New Concept m Career Education 

Models for Career Education in Iowa (Series of Publication 
on Microfiche) 

la other publications are ir^procesS- 



STATE COORDINATOR ; Mr. Vi.O. Schuermann 



Career Education Division 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa' 50319 
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KANSAS 



STATE DEFIN * ^ 

r "Career Education is a term which describes a new focus for 
education. It provides a point^of departure for organising 
educational experiences for all individuals to meet his or 
her needs for carreer development. 

o . a 

Career education is not another name for vocational education 
or for academic education, but integrates both/ It does not 
replace traditional subjects n6r should it be ^considered as a 
separate subject. It is intended that educatiohal personnel at 
every level should integrate and emphasize^ the four areas of 
self, work, leisure, ^and resources in their programs. The 
content of career education has the potential to serve as their 
program organizer. 

" Although career education is a new term, it does have hn 
evolutionary history. Many concepts presently embodied in 
career education have been advocated previously at some point 

American education. Career education is a synthesis of ideas 
which have historical perspective but focusion the future." , 

(Source: The Kajisas Gui<^ for Career Education) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ^ACTIVITIES : 
position statement - 197 3. 



Guide adopted 1973. * | 

\\ 

State Plan being developed*by c6mmissioner;*s task'fo'rce ^, 
composed of parents, school administrators, co;L leges, area || 
vocational schools, business, industry, state Dept. staff, and ^ 
the Governor's office. • - . 

Coordinator appointed - 1973. 

A ne»^ position of Career Education specialist was cifeated by the 
1974 Legislature which will *b^ established in the Division of, ' 
Pevelopment o/- the State Department of Education. 1974 Legislature 
also approved a resolution on Career , Education v^ich is designeli 
to: direct the State Board of E^uCjation to encourage, support, "^j 
and promote career - aiieation programs in Kansas school district^ 
and directing the state board of regents to emphasize career \ - 
awareness ,iiv teacher preparatyion programs. ;;) 

^ Needs assessment studies: conducted Novemebr 1072 by surveying 
school administrators.^ < / ' \ 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : ^ 

Kansas City Unified Schools ^ Emporia Unified , Schools 

^ ^Kansas City, Kansas 66101 . Emporia, Kansas 66801 

CoAtact: 'Bertram Caruthers ^ Contact: .Harold Poertner 

Ceptral Kansas , Consortium Do^ge City Unified School 

^Newton, Kaj^as 67114 / Dod^e City, Kansas. 67081 

Contact:, M3ufijM-K5sier c ^ Contact :' Ra'y Piper 



X 



Lawrence Unified Schools 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
Contact: Mary Ashby 

Hill City Consortium 
Hill City, Kansas 67642 
'Contact: Veotta Norton 

i 

Wichita Unified Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
Contact: Lawrence feechtold 

Pittsburg Unified Schools 
Pittsburg, Kansas 66762 
Contact: Bavid Huffman 

/ "Liberal Unified Schools 
' Liberal, Kansas 67901 
Contact: Deanne Coward 



"ACTION Project" \ ^^ , " 
Moran Unified^Scftools 
Moran,. Kansas 66755 ^• 
ContaA: Harold Norris 

Clay Center Unified Schools 
Clay Center, Kansas 67432 
Conte^ct: ■ Dean Oberfielman 

Beloit Area Project ^ 
Beloit Area VocaticJltaT School 
peloit, Kansas ^7420 
Contact: Bohr Severance 

Garden City Unified Schools 
Garden City, Kansas 67846 
Contact: Bill Saunders 



(Urban, suburban, and rural project evaluation (Shears). 
Emporia-Pittsburg Exemplary^ Program Evaluation (1 year) . 
Contact: Dr. Frank Jacobs, State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education, 120 East 10th, Topeka, Kansas) 



PUBLICATIONS: 



••within Reach: Career Education in Kansas^ 

"School Admins trators Planning Manual for Career Education" 

"The Kansas Guide for Career Education, K-Adult" 

"Career Education for Every Kansan" (brochure) 

"Position Paper on Cai^eer Education" ^ • 



STATE COORDINATOR : 

( 

Dr. Welcome Rumbaugh * 
Career Education Coordinator - 
• State Department of Education 
120 East 10th S'treet 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 



KENTUCKY 



9 



STATE DEFINITION : 

Career Education for Kentucky is defined as the "develop- 
mental process that is wc^n threadlike throughout compre- 
hensive, education in ^uch' a way that all educational 
experiences relating to career preparation are synthesized 
so that an individual obtains naturalization of psychomotor 
skills, characterization of values,^ and cognitive decision- 
making ca|)abilities that are necessary for productive 
employment and responsij&le mernbersl>ip in society." 

(Source: Draft, unofficial Position Paper) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; ' 

Needs assessments: Kent^ucky Educational Needs Assessment 
Study of Septeirber 1970? Kentucky Assessrrient Program of 1974/ . 
(used the Assessment of Career Development instrument in a random 
sample of eighth graders throughout Kentucky) * * ^ ♦ 

Throughout 'the initial thrust and development of career^ 
education (1969-1974) in Kentucky, the State's efforts were 
guided by the Kentucky Career Education Policy Comndttee and 
the Kentucky Career Education Technical Committee, both a ^ 
cross- section of bxireaus which make up the Kentucky, Department ^ 
of Education. ^ ' . 

Major Conferences; 15 major conferences have been held between 
1971 1974 for State and local personnel. 

^ '^f' J.* ^ * 

A unique dissemination effort through the model program at 

Bowling Green provided material an<i*^personnel development for 

all loc^ educational agencies. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education has funded t;wo regional 
approaches to implement career education: Kentucky Vocational 
Region 3 (12 LEAs) and Kentucky Vocational Region 12 (13 LEAs) . 

The Bureau of Vocational Education supports the development of 
the 3tatewide VIEW system which is part of the Statewide 
occupational information system. 

* ^ ' ■ ' ' \ 

Establishment ^ and expansion of the Practical Arts Unit in the 
Bureau of Vocational Education. 

With the nearly completed field testing of the "Developmental! 
Career Guidance Model," the Division of Guidance hcis given much' 
direction to ,career development efforts of school personnel. 

s? 

Title III, £SEA has supported a variety of programs and projects. 

The State office of Equal ^Educational Opportunties establishes , 
a careefr education priority, financial iassist;ance, and technical 
assistance for those school districts participating in their 
program. 

> » 

With the establishment of the Curriculum Development Center, 
Bureau of Vocational EdGcation, a personnel staff (reflecting U.. 
S.0.Ew*s'15 clusters) has been involved in many multi-district 
insefvice and materials development efforts. 
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Stat^ and the regional' institutions of higher education will 
. participate in pre-service career ^du(?ation courses and 
programs. • ' 

\' ' ' ' ♦ ^ * . 

The "Career Information ^System" through the Appalachian Educa- 
tional Laboratory has one of its field-testing sites in 
'Bardstown, Kentucky. ' 

Resource Qoordination Center at the University of Kentucky 
for the Appalachian Applfed* Technology Satellite Project. Tlie 
objective of this effort Is to develop a televised course in 
career education for teachers and students in grade's 1-6 for 
•broadcast via the satellite to Appalachian states'". 
• » ' "» ^ -'^ • 

Numerous materials have been developed by individual projects 
.The "Applied Technology Satellite Project" has develo|>ed 16 
taped sessions {^2 one-half hour canned programs and 4 seminar 
program^ for elementary "career- edufcation efforts. , Also, there 
will b^-^live seminars with a 2-wV communication^ 'system for 
the secondary level. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Brown Ed^^cation Center f I 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
Contact; Ms . , Barioara Preli 

Henderson County Middle Schooi- 
Henderson^ Kentucky 42'^20 • , 
Contact: Mr. Curtis Sanders 

Newport Independent School^^ 
District " * 

Eighth' and' Washington ' 
Newport, Kentucky 41071 
Contact: Dr. Tom Gabbard 

^Bardstown High School , 
Bardstown, Kentucky 40004 
Contact: Mr. Larry Ccu:fico> 

Center for Career and 
Vocational Education 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, JCentucky 42101 
Contact; Dr. Norm^Ehr^sman - 

Career Education % ^' 
• 1801 Rockingham. Drive 
Bowling Green,>*KwtuckV '417*c3l 
Conjbact: DrV .Owen ,C<iJllihs ^ 

Career Educatipn in Fayette ^ . 

County , /, 

400 Lafayette Parkway 
^'^ Lexington , Kentucky 40^03 
.'JjCpntact: Dr- John ^eaj^ins ' 
,4 * • - . ' 

Woodford County^vSchools - ' 
1.31 Maple streei|(?r, , " ' 
Versailles, Kentucky 40383 
Cfontact: Dr. Joe Gormley * 



Pikeville City jSchools . 
Fourth Street 
Pikeville, Kentucky 41501 
Contact: Mr. Charles Spears 

Clay County School District 
P*0. 246 

Manchester, Kentucky 40962 
^Contact^ Mrs, Mallie Bledsoe 

College of Education 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, . Kentucky 42101 
.^^Contact: Dr. Wayne Ashley 

Applied,^Technolog^ Satellite 
Project ' 

107 Taylor Education Building 
University of Kentucky ^ ^ • 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
Contact: Dr. David Larimore 

Curriculum Development Center^ 
151 Taylor Building 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
Contact: Dr. Herbert Bruce 

Daviess County School Dist. 
Box 1510 

Owen^borq, Kentucky 42301 
Contact: Ms. Van Hooks 



n 



Hancock County Schools 
Hawesville, Kentucky 42348 
Contfqt.ti Mj;. Bill Buck 
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PUBLICATIONS : 

A five document ^series from the Kentucky Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education,, Curriculum Development Center, includes: 

"Comprehensive Career Education" 

- "Implementing Career Eduction - Procedures and Techniques" 

"Career Awareness - Suggestions for Teachers" 

"Career Exploration - Suggestions for Teachers" 

"Career Preparation. - Suggestions for Teachers" 

The "Kentucky Career Exploration Teacher Guides," also 
through the Curriculum Development Center, includes individual ■ 
teacher guides for the occupational cluster areas of: agribusiness 
business ^d office, communication and media, construction,-^ 
consumer horoemaking and related occupaitions , fine arts and 
humanities, health, marketing, natural resources and environment, 
transportation, arid orientation^ to the world of work, • 

"Career Education Manual" 

"Learning Concepts in Career' Development" \ 
"Developmental Career Guidance Model" (soon to be coirpleted) 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



Dr. Carl Lamar 
Assistarrb Superintendent for 
Vocational Education 
Department of Education ^ 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
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LOUISIANA 



'STATE DEPINXTIONc 



"... fundamentally a student-oriented process geared- toward' 
'the acquisition of skills^ by stu<^ents to 'st^ngthen th^r'ahil- 
ity to lead mesmingful', -satisfying, and economically rewarding 
liyes; and guarantees tto e^rjT student ^the opportunity .to 
^discover, decide, and develop, Ms" own way of life.'^ * 

c/* . t , \ ' • ^ , 

(Sources The Louisiana PlaQ for\:areer Education, 
Pamphlet No. 106X, 



DEVELOP.MENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

""'WAte Board Resolution - 1973. 

Position statement - 1973. 

» State Plan - 1973. 

" Coordinator named - 1973. 

Budget: 1973-1974 — $a, 000, 000 
1974-197S — $6",000,000 

Legislation: passed in 1973. 

Con^etency-based teacher education programs in 6 universities. 

8 inservice woa^shops and leadership traij*rfg sessions on 
regional sites to serve 66 parishes - 1973. 

Ciirriculum guides in subject areas prepared. . 

State-wide career eciucation assessment planned in 1975-1976. 



PLACES TO LOOK, AT; 



East, Baton Rouge: Developmental Career Education P2?ograin co- 
sponsqired with community established Regioiial Career Information 
Cent;er; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Contact: Thomas Miller. \ 



Lafayette Parish Schools 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70501 
Contact:^ Harold Hollier 

» * 
Richland Parish Schools 
Rayville, Louisiana 71269 
'contact: Anna 'Lois Ham 



Ca\casieu Parish Schools 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 70601 
Contact: Douglas Chance 

LaFourche Parish Schopls 
%iibodeaux , Louis i ana 
Contact: Edmond Cappiel 



fflBLlOATIONS : 

"State Plan for Career Education" 

"Handbook for School Administrators - Bulletin 741" 
"Needs Assessment for Career .Education" ' 
"V/indows ;^or 'Tomorrow" - 35 min. color fila - 1974 



STATE COORDINATOR ; ' ' Dr. Robert 'wicker 

Diirector^ Career Education 
P.O. Box- 44064 Capitol Station 
l^ato^n Rouge, Louisiana ?0804 



MAINE 



STATE DEFINITION: 



Career Education is a con5>rehensive curriculum effort in 
grades K-12 that involves infusion of career-oriented 
activities, and experiences in the school with the aid of the 
school staff, parents, coinmunity leaders, cu\d students^ 

(Source I' Curriculum Guide K-12, Bureau of Vocational ^ 
EducattoR^ State Department of Education, 1973) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : *v J- 

Career Education Consultant apointed June 1974. 

Materials being collected for compilation of existing programs 
around the state. 

State Plan with tiniifefraine in initial stages. 

f 

Consultant is availcUDle for workshops or other assistance in 
developing programs. 

Curriculum guide and brochuris developed. 



' PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



.South -Port Icind High School 
South Portland, Maine 0410^ 
'Contact: Fred Fri'ese 

Hanpden Academy. ^ c 
Hampden, Maine 04444 
Contact: Glerfna Atwood 

S . A.IJ . #5^^armington 
Farmington^ Maine 04398 
Contact: Marsha lloThombs 

Project GIVEO 
Cuifib'erland Center, Maine 
c/o''-Sup^. of Schools 
Cont^qt: Roy Bagley 



Lewiston Project kow 
Lewiston, Maine 04240 
Contact: Ken Jordan 
Lewiston High School 

Mt. Ararat ' , 

Topsham, Maine 04086 ' 
Contact: Ken Gray 

Fort Fairfield High School 
Contact; Ronald Wilette 

; 

Dr. Charles W. Ryan ^ 
College of Education 
114 Shibles Hall 
UnTVersity of Maine » 
Orono, Maine 04473 



PUBLICATIONS : ' 
Non^ a&rai^able at this time. 



4 



■■.\ 



STATE COOKQiNMOft: 

■■ s?s-r:!\ " 

>^ Marion Bagley ^ 

.<:onsultant, Ceur^^r .Education 
Bureau of Vocati^onal Education 
^ivUgusta, Maine 04*330 



K MARYLAND* 

STATE DEFINITICy ; 

"Career education is^generally defined as the coordinated 
effort^of the school arid the community to assist all ihdi- 
vidvials in preparing for th.e Jifelqng series of 'purposeful 
education and work experieifces us\aally referred to ae one's 
career.," * v ' ' " 

J' - '* 

i ' / 

(Source: Career Education; % Priority of Education in 
• Maryland ; a ssore extensive, operational definition is 
included in Maryland's Five. Year Plan,) * 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

^ State Board Resolution - 1971. 

Career pducation Task Force established 1972 - developed 
Five Year Plan for 1977 completion; (contact; E. Niel Carey^. 

0 

Conducted 16 regional conferences nationally for U.S.O E - 
1971-1972. ' *' * r 

. Task Force named to irrplement-Five Year Plan. 

Governor's Conference on Career Education followed by 
State Department of Education Conference - 1972. 

state funds - $3,000,000 (as a part o'f the general aid to 
education) . 

Personnel from 22 of the State's 24 districts have participated 
in leadership training workshpps operated by State career /7 
education personnel. , ' 

Approximately 20 percent of the students in the State are 
involved in career education programs or activities. 

^ . 

PLACES TO LOOK AT ; ^. 

Baltimore County Board of Western Maryland Career - 

Education Education Program 

6901- North Charles Street Washington County Board of ) 

Greenwood, Tow'son, Maryland Education 

Contact: Mrs. Thelma Daley , Commonwealth Aver}ue 

.Hagers<:own// Maryland 21740 

Montgomery County Board of Contact; Mr. James Wilson 
Education 

850 Hungerford Drive ^ tj^ne Aruhdel County Board 

,Rockville, Maryland 20850 'of Education 

Contact; Dr. PauJ. Hanchak < 27 Chinquapin Round Road 

or Dr. Daryl Laramore Annaplois, Maryland 21401 

Conta(;t; Mr. Robert Jer</ 




St. Mary's County Board of^ 

Education ^ Prince George's County Board 

P.O. Box 343 of Education 

Leonardtown, Maryland 20650 Upper Marlboro, Maryland 20870 
Contact: Mr. Nick Vukmer Contact: Dr. Ed Crawford or 

Dr. Lee Bowen 
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PUBLICATIONS : ^, ' . " " 

"Career Education: Five Year Action Plan," 1972. 

"Career Bducatjon Through Industrial Arts" 

"The -Many- Langliages ol Carreer Education" ' 

"Career Education-: .E'jiorit^ of fidpcation ilf Mary^^nd 

" "Maryland Career E<iiv:ation''«Respurce Notebook" *< ^ , 

STATE * COORDINATOR t ' ' > \ ' - ' 

■ " /J. ' ^ ^ 

E. Niel Careyy C^haiijnan , y < ' *^ 

Career Education Task Force ' ^ ^ ' 

Maryland State iJepartment of Education 
P.O. Box 8717 . * 

Baltimore, Maryland 21240' , , 





. . -.. -msSACHUSETTS « " 

STATE DEFINITION : ... 

* , , 'V, 

"Career deyeiopmen.t is al f eTlong formal and informal educatic 
^proces? which ^successfully blends V^rsonal development with 
occ\5>ational skills, knowledges, and attitudes so that occupa- 
tional coinpetencies are both'^^tisfying and productive." 

(Source: operational definition with non-legal basis) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; ' ' ' 

State Board Position -.1973. ' - 

0 *• ' . 

State Plan - 1973.' 

t ' . 

Coordinator named - 1972. 

Task Force of Vocational Education Schools and 2-year post- 
secondaj:y schools, 

^ Legislation being considered, 

.Occupational coinpetence made a mjaor State-wide priority in 
Fiscal- Year 1974. ^ 



PLACES TO LOOK . j^ : 

. Project CAPEER 
Randolph, Massachusetts 
Contact: Micheel Doherty 

Harwich Public;, Schools 
Contact: John Filler 

Attleboro Public Schools 
^ Contact: Barbara Churchill 



Northampton Public Schools 
Contact:'/Carl Thor 

Rockland Pxiblic Schools 
Contact: Robert Levine 

"Springfield Public Schools 
Contact: Norman Halls 



PUBLICATIONS : 



"Project CAREER'V. 



STATE COORDINATOR : 

Mr- Vincent: Lamo 
Diirector, Project CAREER^ 
301 N. Main Street 
Randolph, -Massachusetts^ 02368 




MICHIGAN 



STATE cjEFINITION : 



Career Education is the system which delivers the slfillg and, 
knowledges people need .t^o^ explore, understand, and/perform thfir 
various life roles — as^,st{?dent, worker, family number,' ^d 
citizen. ) ' 



Career Development 

Self Awareness 
and Assessment 

Career Awareness 
and Exploration 

Career Decision 
Making 

Career Planning 
and Placement 




Ca ieer Preparation 
Lcademic Edup'^4:ion^ 
Vocational Educatio 
Technic^ Education^ 



Career Preparation represents the existing academic 
and vocational- technical education. 

Career Development represents those /concepts 
self awareness, career exploration, / career 
decision making and planning - which will be 
infused systematically into the existing 
curriculum. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; ^ 

Part C funds disseminated to Michigan Depkrtment of Education " ' 
are providing the resources necessary to p3, an /-^develop, test, 
revise, ^d disseminate Michigan's ^Career Eiaucation Model.** 

Public Act^ h - This Career Education Act 
' and development of career education prograirs 



- a State Career Education Advisory ^, 

- Local career education planning dis1 

•aind prescribes powe'r -and duties of various 
career education effort. : 



promotes the |)lanning 
by creating: 



Ccnmd. 



tri 



ssion 
ct"^ councils 



State agencies in thfe 



, CareeV Education A<3v£s<jiy Commission - Iti 20 members (1/2 of 
which represent^ ^e ^^ic&ion, profession) evaluate * current State, 
regional, an^^oeal efforts toward career education and recommend 
to the Stat^ ^Qard guidelines, goals, and objectives 'for a 
coirprehenpiW career education program. \ 
' *^ ' ' ' ' • .7 ' . ^ . ' 

Locally Initiates aryd^^ti^por ted, Career Edcuation Efforts - Some 
o.f the most^oMtstanding^ppntributions to Michigan's career educfei- 
ticfn effqrferhave been wprk'done in. local school districts without 
the bend'fit'^f massive funding. 
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Funded .liOcal Career ''Education Projects^ - Many local and^. 
' iptennediafe personnel are active Jtti' tlie career education ' 
irtovemen^ and^aure irivolved^with the ^evelopinent^'* testing, 
. revision, J^d di\ss\i/f^^m!mlg^^ y^g^us' s^c[t[^nts the 
^l^chigani^areer. Edui^^tion mqa^. - , . /% /^. \ 

Ca:(;eer Education Consottixim - Michigan^''J>epar'tjnent >^ 
•Education staff and eight leadxiig j^ollj^^es and ,iinivq;?siti^9 
in Mici)igam form a corisortiuin-wh^se 'mission/'^s to hjBlp\locaI^ 
schools meet their staff deyelopment needs^Urfplaniii^jjE^v^ ' ' 
iii5>lementing ceureer education. - ' 



PLACES TO LOOK^AT ; i^ . 

Calhoun' Intermediate Career 
Educati<5n Project, K~12 
Marshall # Michigan 
Contact: Mr. Douglas Waggott 

Coloma Comnunity Schools 
Coloma, Michigan 49038 ^ 
Contact; Mr. Gerald E. '^ik 

Menominee Michigan' 
1501-15th Avenue^' , .r^ 
contact: Mr-. Jay^Jfathison 

Royal OaJc^ub lie ^Schools - 
Poyal dak, Michigan 48t573 • 



contact tvMrs'. 



Jrepe Mann 



City of .jp^ohtiac 
Oaklan4*^County Intermediate ^ 
School District ' Jlj* 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 
cbntact:^UdS^ Battenschlag 

->City df Saginaw ' 
- ^ Sagifnav School District 

'>S'aginaw, hj^-^^^i?^ 48607'* 
^ Contacts 'l^lr. Ray Tortora 

^, VKent Intermediate" School 

Distinct 
,.-^650 E. .Bel^pe, S.E. 

Grand- Rapids /- Michigan 49506 ^ 
— Contact: Bill Harrison 



PUBLiSaTIONS: 



\ 



"A Reference Guide: Career Development Go^als and Performance 
Indicators" - explains the C2u:eer development concept in tenfe 
of goalfe and student outcome statements . 

"Cxarriculum Workshop Package" - is an inser-vice program 
designe'3 for counselors, teachers, and administrators. 

"Ceureer Guidance Process Guide" - organizes guidance, teams to 
pl6m, develop, ^md inclement a career guidance program based 
on career developmen^ goals itnd 'objectives. 

/'Handbook for Implementation" - facilitates' local staff organ- 
izing to pl6in, iirplement, cuid operate a career education program. 



"Career Exploration Progrcim"' - is an ekperience-based program 
incorporated into existing curriculum to provide students with 

' broad based exploration experiences. ^ 

*» 

"Handbook for Placement Programs" - helps administrators, < 
placement coordinators, teachers, and advisory committees plan, 
orgsmize, and iirplement a con^rehensive placement program. 

"Csureer Education "Resource Guide" ~ i^ an annotated bibliog- ' 
raphy of instructional and guidance resources organised according 
to career development goals, subject area, and grade leveXv 

« * * 

"Ideas for Activities" ~ is a catalogue of instructional £ind 
' guidcuice activities b&sed on career- development goals, perfor- 
mance indicators, and grade level. 



ERLC 
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STATE COORDINATOR : 

' ' i 

Mr ♦.William Weisgerber, Supervisor 
Michigan Department of < Education 
Career Development Unit, 
Box 928 \ - . ' 
Lansing, kichigan 48902 
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MINNESOTA 



STATE DEFINITION ;^ ^ 

"Career education is an integral part of education. It 
provides purposefully planned and meaningfully taught 
experiences, for all persons, which contribute to self- 
development as it relates to various career patterns. Career 
education takes place at^ the preschool and elementary, 
junior high and senior Aigh, post-secondary, and^adult 
levels of education. Emphasis is placed on career awareness, 
orientation and, exploration of the world of work, decision 
' making relative to additional education, preparation for 
career proficiency and/or specialized occupations and 
understanding the interrelationships between a career and 
one's life style." 

\ 

(Source: Position Paper on Career Education, May 2, 1972) 



DEVELOPMENTAL _ACI^fVITIES : <t 
Position statement - 1972. 

State Plan-i Minnesota does hot have a State Plan but is making 
plans to develop one in the near future. 

Needs assessment: In the Spring of 1973, a career education 
survey was done, in January 1974 dtag;es 2,3, and 4 of a career 
education survey were done iii cooperation with a number -of people. 

Task Force:, September 6, -1973 a departmental career education^ 
task force was appointed by the Commisi§ioner of Education. ~ 
Chairman: Dr. Floyd Keller, 

* ' "> . 

Conferences: Between October 2-November 2, 1973, eight regional 
workshops were held on dcireer education. October 5, 1973 - a ' 
State -wide conference on the use of the Resource Guide on Career 
Development in the ^en^<Jr Hi gh^ School. Schools sen£^ tearifis jnade up 
of counselors, principals, and teachers to this conference lEach , 
school was reuired to develop a school plan on career educajiion. 

Major programs: ^ight exenpAary projects under Part C were 
funded by the -State Departmeivt. 



PlACES TO LOOK AT : 

Robb i ns dale ^^---X^ 
4148 Winnefcka Avenue 
N. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Contact: Dr. Cliff Helling 

Roseville 

Parview Jr. High " 

701 W. CO. Rd.B' 

St.^ Paul, Minnesota 5511!^ 

Contact: pr. ArlAnd Benson 

St. Paul^ark 
8040 80th Street S. 
Cottage Grove, Minnesota 
Contact: Mr. Rod Hale 



North St. Paul ^ ^ 
2055 E. Larpenteur ^ , ^ 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55109,. 
Contact: .George Von>Drasek 

Owatohna « 
333 E. School Street 
Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 
^Contact: Mr, ^1 Barber * 



\9 
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PUBLICATIONS t 

"Career Awareness" (Grades 1-6), 1973 - teacher guide 

"Career Development Resource Materials K-6,"1972 - bibliography 
of library materials on careei;^^ development, elementary levels. 

"Career Development Through Industrial Education Experiences," 
1974 - a Ccireer education learning opportunities guide for 
the junior high school .(by f'. Marion Asche and W.Wesley Tennyson)'^ 

"Career Education in the Elementary Schooli'1973, by Kleve, Mi- 
Miller, and Kerlan. 

"A Resource Guide for Career Development in the Junior High- 
School," 1972, by Arland Benson. 

"A Resource Gui^e for Ca\eer Development in the Senior High 
School/" 1973, by Arland Benson. 



STATE COORDINATOR : ^ 

Jules Kerlan 
Consultant 

•Minnesota Department of Education 
684 Capitol Square Buildij^f 
St. Paul, 'Minnesota 56-101 



\ 
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MISSISSIPPI 

i 

STATE DEFINITION : ' ' ' * 

^ Ideally, career education is a process by which individuals 
become aware of their own interests and abilUti^s; learn about 
career opportunities; explore career characteristics, possibil- 
ities, 'and the resulting life styles; become- aware of the 
employment process/ develop decision-making skills for deter- 
mining^ career choices; prepare for and enter la ^career field.?^ 
This process may occur early or late 'in life^and may happen ^ 
more than ^once; it^may take, place within'or Q\itside the school' 
setting. ^ * , . ^ ^ 

^ (Source: operational definition; the abow definition is not ^ 
V, ^based in legislation nor is it .endorsed 't>y the Stat^ 
Department of -Education) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES: 



• State "Board Resolution - 1972. 



Position St^atement - 1972, ^ 
Coord^natpr named- - 1972. 

Career Education Council appointed by state Superintendent 
of -Education- in May 1973 .^Tive members representing the Div- 
isions of -Instruction, Vocational 'E&ucation, , and .Rehabilita- 
tion comprise the Council. The Directors of Vocational 
^ Education and ithe Division of Instruction seirve as ex officio 
members. The Council serves in an* advigory/role. 

All' local superintendents of education ip Mississippi . 
attended the first State-wide career education conference in 
June 1974. Others invited to' attend included members of 
education committees In the State leg.i^slature, junior college 
presidents, senior college and university edOj:aj:ion department 
he^ds, and the State staff. . * ^ 

/ . ' 

"^W^ot^er step in the promotion of career' education was the 
development of ^ special dissemination project: Buildintf a 
Base for the Qareer Eiducation Concept i^ Missi ssippi Through 
Dissemination and/or Diffusion of Pj .lot~^ro^^t F i ndings at 

c the Local, State and> National Levels.' " 



' LACES TP L( 



.0^ AT: 



Currently the Office Research, Curricula and Teacher 
Education is monitoring th'e following projects: ^ 



i I|roject 

Northeast Mississippi Career 
Education Opportunities Program 



Research* dnd Development Project 
in Career Education^ ; 



School Systems 

Corinth MSSD 
Tishomingo County 
Alcorn ^County 

McComb MSSD 
Winona 'msSD 
Louisville MSSD. . 




. An Urban Career Education 
Project in the Mississippi 
Delta 

A Career Education Project 
' on the Mississippi Gulf 
Cost 

In^lenientation of the Career 
^ Education Concept in a * Six- 
County Area of the AppalaqW.- 
an Region ^ ^ 



Greenville MSSD 
P.O.Box 749, Greenville, ^MS. 
Contact: John-Swanson ' 

Moss Point ftsSD * 
P^p.Box 727, Moss Point, MS. 
Contact: George E. Leggett 

Chickasaw County 
Houston MSSD / 
Okolona MSSD 
Itawamba 0^ 

^e County 
iTettleton,L(^D 
• Tupelo MSSD 
Aberdeen MSSD 
, ^ Amory MSSD !^ > j 
Mqnroe ^Cpuntyl 
Pontbto^ County 
Porftotoc MSSD 

New Al^bany MSSD . * , v ^ 
union County ^ 



PUBLICATJPNS S • ^ 

A Career Education Model K-12 * 

\ 

CareerJSducatiorf:-A Four Phase Process 
Career Education: A sound Concept 
Career Education in Mississippi 



^TATE COORDINATOR:' 



Mr. J.H. McMinn, Cqordipator 

Office of Research/J:Curricula and Teacher Education^ 

Vocational^ Division^ 

State Department o^ (Education , 

P.O. BOX 771 I * ^ * * 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
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MISSOURI 



STATE DEFINITION : * ' * 

' - o 

"Career Education is organized subject matter and related 
learning e:{periences, integrated into the total educational 
effort, which en^hasizes awareness, orientation, exploration 
of occupations, decision-making about vocational and educational 
needs, and preparation for personal proficiency' whether directed 
toward earning a living or toward service to one's family, 
community or self." v 



DEVELOPMENTAL ■ ACTIVITIES z , ' >" - 

state 'Board Resolution - 197^./ * , 
, Position Statement - 1972. 

^ State Plan - 1972. ^ 

<# 

J Coordinator nai?;ied -J|^72. 
Budget - 19.72; $500,000. 

Needs assessment conducted - Septeiql^er 1973 (developed 
locally) -500 surveyed In each high .school. 



Brochures developed. 



In spring 1974,, some fj^y schools were granted up to $6/000 
each to initiate knd be^n the establishment of a career 
education program in «^e school year 1974-1975. This was 
repeated in the'f^H/of ;L974 when.^ome additional schools 
.began plannipg for beginhing programs in spring 197^. » 



PLACES TO LOOK AT;'' 



'Fort Osage School District 
Independence, Missouri 6405^ j*,- 
Contact: Ben Whited ' ; " ' 

Penn Valley j:::pinmuni ty College 
3201 'southwest Trafficway 
Kansas City, Missouri 64111 
^C9nte^ct: Dr. Thomas Law, Pres. * 

Eldon R-1 ,Schoo3? Districts' ' . 
Eldon, Missouri 65P26 ' , 

C6htact: Dr. i&le Hensley,, Supt/ 



pitfy 



University^itiy School bistri«ct 
'725 Kin^sl^n^^^enue . . 

* University City, Missouri 63130 
Contact: Dr. Jamfe^' Hopson'/ feup^. 

Springfield R-XIl'school,^Dist. • 
*940 N^ Jefferson •* 
/ Soringfield, Missouri-'65802 ^ 

* cVntact: Dr. Joe Kuklenski . • 

Maplewood'rRichmond, Heights 
School bistrict 

7539 -Mahchester >oaH *\ ' " 

Maplewood, Missouri 63143* 
Contact: Mr. Ffank^ Z^itz . 



.Lee's Si:mm^t school Dist. 
Lee's Sitonit, Missouri> ^ 
■^^lPp^tSc^";Br\!' Bernard Campbell 

"'/'^ . * > - • 
M^ryvi;LXe; School District 
. Maryvili^;.>Mi''$souri 64468 
'*Contacjt;,Vt('r. 'Roiiert l^ale 

» Career EdUcc^tioh Pfoj^cts ^' 
•Oakvijle Senior High School 
^55r57 Milbutn Road' 
"St. Louis,, I^issouri'i6^25 
C9ntactr. Mi;. T.J., Mahcuv . * " 

Ca^^fer- Educaticii* Project ; 
.151*7' ^out^ l^eresa^ / , 
St. Louis, tii!&s'c^ri\^'3l04 
CoiTtact^ MrV- fjArie* BUrraw 

Parkway School District 
'455 N; Wo<^s Mill* Road * 
Chestei^field, Missouri 630li';\ 
Contact: l^r; tjaurice.ipeisl^r 

* Mobeyly Public Reboots :'\ 
, Moberly, "ittssourL 65270* , . . 
ContiactA Mr. Wi'ilfam.ClArk. ^; 



Montgomery City School Dist/ 
Montgomery City, Missouri 
Contact: Dr. Howard Heidbrink 

Blue Springs School District* 
Blue Springs, Missouri 64015 ' 
Contact: Dr. Gale Bartow 

Perryville 32 School Dist. 
Perryville, Missouri 63775 
C^tact: Mr. K.E.Vance' 

Platte' City R-lll School Dist, 
Platte City, Missouri '64079 v 
.Contact: ^r. Gerald Hart 

§1:ate Fair Community College 
1900 Clarepdon> Road * - 
Sedalia, Missouri ,65301 
Contact: Dr. James Nava)ra 



Special Vocational Program§^ 
Kinloch School District 
5764 Mable 

Kinloch, Missouri 63140 
ConJ:act: Mr. Edward Radford 
or Tyrone Williams 

Caireer Education Total Ed- 
ucation 

Hazelwood West Jr, High 
6249 Howdershell Road 
Hazelwood, Missouri 63042 
Contact: Mr. Dwight Hart 

' Area School Vocational 
' 'Guidance 
309 Pine 

Doniphan, Missouri 63(935 . 
Ccfntact: Mrs, Ethel Hanner 



Additional persons to contact would be: Dr. Norman Gysbers, 
College of Education, University of Missouri, Col^nbia; • 
, Dr. Barbara Fulton, College of Education, UniversSty of 
Missouri,. St. Louis) Dr. B.E. Jessee, College of Education, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City; and Dr, Nancy Walters, 
College of Education, Central Missouri State*University, 
War^ensbiirg, • \ , 



PUBLICATIONS : 

Caireer Guidance, Counseling, and Placement - Elements of an ' 
Illustrative Progr^ Guide , State Department of Education, 
February 1974. 

Developmental K-*6 Career Education Methods and Processes , 
State Department of Education, 1974. This is supplemented 
by tl^e following series: 

tf ' *^ 
Develbpirtental LeveJ. K-3: You •^ Others 
Developmental Level K-3: You; Who . . .Where. .^ jJhen 
Developmental Level K-j: What Do You Like? What Do You Do? 
Dev e lopnfental Level 4-^: You and_New Tilings {:o Do 
, Dev^lopmeiytal Level 4-6; You; W?^ . . .Where . ^Twhen 

♦ , *'» Developmental Level 4-6«; You + ??? = _Fri^ Sldship ♦ 



STATE C0ORd!£NAT0R : . 

New person not named at this time. 

1 ^ ' 



^ MONTANA 

STATE 'DEFINITION ; 

Not avairable at the present time. 

DEVELOH^TAL ACTIVITIES ! 
. Coordinator named - 1972, 
1 Needs Assessment ^conducted. 

-Life Care er Development Program - a guide for guidance coun- 
sel9rs to use in establishing , a career education program has 
been developed. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT; 



Fort Benton Schools 

Fort Benton, Montana 59442 

Contact: Mr»^ Ray Grande 

Helena Schools 
Helena, Montana 596D1 
Contact: |Mr. James FitzpatrickJ 



Billings Public Schools 
Billings, Montana 59102 
Contact !t Dr. Gordon Wallace 

Missoura^ County. High Schodl 
Missoula, Montana 59801. 
don^act! Mr. Joe Robertst 



PUBLICATIONS: 



Life Ccireer Developmeat Program 



^ 



STATE . CQoiRDINATOR : 
bel Gustin 

Office of .the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction" 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 



NEBRASKA 



STATE DEFINITION: ^ 

"Career education is a comprehensive, systematic,"^ cohesiv^ 
plan of instruction that will provide each student tKe^oppor- 
''yirtity to plan and prepare for a meaningful and satisfying role 
as a working member of society. A total program of career 
education should provide instruction for individuals at each 
stag^ in the lifelong process of career development. 

"Career education" is not synonymous with "Education," 
although all education will in some manner help each individual 
prepare- for his future career. Neither is' "career education" 
syr^onymous with "vocational education," although vocational 
education is an integral part of career education. Career 
education does not replace, but rather permeates the total 
educational program". " 

(Source: Career Education; A Position Paper , Nebraska 
' State Department of Education, 1972) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : , O 
State Board Resolution - 1972. 
Position Statement -^1972. 

Committee named to coordinate .Department activities". 

Planning stages of a set of Guidelines for Implementation 
of Carper Education for schools in the State.'' 
* ♦* 

CurricCilum Materials (K-12) in tjie process of being published'. 



, PLACES TO LOOK AT : 



cit^^ Pu 



Milfofd- Pub licT Schools 
Mil ford Nebras)ca ~ 
Contact: Larry Willis . 

y 

West Side High School 
•'Omaha,, Nebraska 
~ Contact: Orville Jensen 



^ JCimbalT/pubfitic Schools 
Kimball, Nebraska 
Contact: Charles Morehouse 

- ^ t , 
Ashland Publi,c Schopls 
Ashland, Nebraska 1 
Contact: Larry Bcuctek - 



Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska ^ 
Contact: Jerry Girxiber 

Lexington Public Schobls 
Lexington, Nebraska 
Contact: StaA Linch 



Allen Public Sch'ools 
Allen, Nebraska • ' 
ain. Contact: Gail Miller 

Sidney Public Schools 
Sidney , Nebraska 
Contact: R.j. Peterson 



A 



C 

PUBLICATIOM^: 



Career Educat'ion: ^ Position Paper 



STATE COORDINATOR :' Larry Westrum 

Caijqer Education Consultant 
Nebraska* State Department of Education 
233 S- 10»h street ' 
^ * ^ Lmcolp, Nebraska 68508 
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NEVADA. 



STATE DEFlNITIO?f: 



"Career Education is an ir)tegration of learning and doing . 
which merges the learning environments* of the school, the home* 
the community, and the work' place into a challenging and pro- - 
ductive vrtiole. Career Education is a prod'ess of structured 
experiences as opposed to random experiences. Such experiences 
will facilitate learning interaction with r^al yrorld situations. 
Career Education is a comprehensi^ye educational-'program- focused 
on careers beginning i;T kindergarten or earlier arid continuing 
throughout the adult years. >Career Education nob "^only^ provides 
30b information and skill development, but also aids students 
in developing attitudes ^out the personal, psychological, 
social, and economic , significance of work." 

(Source: Career'bevelopmentr irn Nevada , Nevada State 
Department, of Education and the Nevada State Board of 
Education) * . / « 



DEVEL OPMENTAL ACTIVITIES^; 



Position Statement - 19*^2. 

' A 

State Plan - 1972. 



Operating budget ^ 1973 (approximately §90,000 this year for 
State office) . , ■ > - . 

•* Legislation being considered. ^ . 

Conce'ptiial model,*;cxirriculum,' and one instructional gui»te ' 
model developed by Task Forces. . ' 

c * - 

1 Needs Assessment s.tiidy due. to be conducted in f iscalh»^year 
1976. , ^ • 

-^Service teaitS- of SEA personnel - 1974. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT :- 

Clark County School District Carson City School District- 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 • Carson,City, Nevada 89701 
Contact:* Verl Frener ' Contact: Vernon Rowley 

Washoe School District for information on evaluations 

Re no ,v Nevada 89502 V of exen^>lary' programs m 

f Contact: Dick Wright • career education: Dr. Len Trout, 

^ Research Coordinating Unit 



PUBLICATIONS : 



"Career Development in Nevada - Conceptual -^i^odel-" - 1973, ' 
"Career Development in Nevada' - Organizing for Instruction" - 1974 
"Career Development in Nevada - Godls and Objectives" - 1974. 



STATE COORD INATORT ; j^ennis-Graham ' < ' * 

Nevada State Departnfent of E<ftfcation 
Carson City, Nevada^ 89701 



^ 'NEW. HAMPSHIRE 



STATE DEFINITION : 

"Caliper education is a concept of relevant and accountable 
education centered on the individual which provides the 
opportunities for educational experiences, curriculum, 
instruction, and counseling lea^[j|ng to preparation for econ- 
omic independence. The developmarvt of this concept is A 
lifelong process, which involves a series of experiences, 
decisions cind interactions that provide the means through . 
which one's self-understanding can be implemented, both 
vocationally and avocationally. '^^ ' 

(Source: operational definition) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

State Board Resolution - 1973. 
Position Statement - 1972. 

State Plan - 1973; local implementation *plans emerging. \^ 
Coordinator named - 1972. 

Budget - 1973 ($109,000 - Commissioner's Special VEA) . 

Career Education.,Planning Committee. 

Ci 

Elementary Curriculuiji^uide and Career Guidance Counseling 
cmd Placement Handbook fof^ secondary counselor^. 



Career Education Task. Force on Educational GoaTs* 



New 



Hampshire . 



1 ongoing needs assessmentr-suryeyed students, stafr, adminis- 
trators, school boards, community. ^^^^^ »'j 

Guidelines, newsletter, workshops. - " 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: 



Experimental Schools Project 
Condone nt 

Career Education ^. 
Groveton, New Hampshire — 
Contact: Paul HaVley ^ • • 

New London laddie School 
New London, New Hcm^shire 
Contact: Robert Wilkins 

Hopkinton School District 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire 
Contact: Neal Wiggin 

SomerswcJrth Career Education 
Project 

Somersworth, New Hairgshire 
Contact.: Norip Yeaton, John 
Powers," or Susan Klaiber 



Project Challenge 
Stevens High School 
Claremcnt, New Hac^shire 
Con tact : Les G reene 
«, * 

Concord Carefer Education Project 
16 Rum'ford Stteet ' 
Concord, NeW Han^shire 
Contact: Dave Morin 

Pro je"ct COED,-! . * * ' 

40 Mechanic^'Street 
Keene, New Han^shire 
Contact: Ed Donovan / 
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/ 



/. 



* ' ' ' ' ,. I » 

' PUBLICATIONS ; * , . / 

^ Informajtibn not available at tl^is time, 

" -7 — ' - -'- I ■-' I - I -- 

'^TATE 'COOKDINATORi, 



\ ?ric Rannisto 

Carefer Education Coordinator/Coijsultant 
V^j?!!^ \o .^^ate Department of Education 

' ' - 10^ Loudon Road' / r 

'^concord. New Hampshire' 03301/ '1 * 



7 



41 - • . -84. . . . . . . r' ^ 0'>,> 
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. ' NEW JERSEY ■ / 

'^ STATE' DEFINITION ; - - . 

A" 

, Not available at present ^ime. 



t PEVEI^PMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

State Occupational and Resource Centers - 1970 (-team oj 
experts for backup services K-12 resource catalogues aWil- ' 
able).^ ^ ^ , 

. — , . ^ . 

T4C C^chnology for Children) combines technical activities'?^ " 
with elen^^tary subjects in' multi -media multi-sensory approaqji. 
' .' ^ ' fl^ ' 

Coordinator named 1968. 

statewMe elementary program' combining p^reer education with 
academic studies - 1966. - ' | 

Career education researcji utriizsttion system (free reproductions 
of microfiche) . ' ' » 

State Plan for 1974-1975^. 

Job Placement Coordinators in high schools. 

^udget "and legis lection for comprehensive vocational 
education progr^ - lelementaTy through high school-. 

Inservice training. 

/ 

.18 career education coordinators and coordinating councils 

established in 21 counties. 

o 

Budget: Governor's Career Development Project *recfeived 
'initial State funding. of $318,000 t9 s^rve 3 1E;C^ in 1970. " 
Expanded to $2,000,000 serving. 29 sites i'n 1974-1975. Basrc 
components consist of: 

. - "Career Resource Center 

- T4C 

- Introduction to Vocations 

* * - Cowled Sj^unmer Work Stu3y ^ ^ ^ » 



Newsletter. " rt'^X. 



PLACES ^0 LOOK AT : , ^ - 

, Camden'^'City Schools ^ * ' >tew Brunswick Public' Schools 
Ca^^en, ^ew, Jersey 08105 -JNdw .Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 
'Cdntapt : Elaine House , Contact:* Elaine" House ' ot 
(Rutgers University) * Geordfe Meyer 

/ ' 

Rahway Public Schoo-ls Crossroads School 

jlahWayl* New Jersey 07065 ilonmoiith Junction, New Jersey * 

Contact: filaine* House ^ , . Contact: Ruth Samsel 

, Edison ,''*^w Jersey 08817 South' Brunswick High^ School^ 

'Contact: Jim O'Leary ' / Monmouth Junction, New'" Jersey 08852 
f ^ Cpntact: LeRoy Alston ^ 



Woodb ridge Township School Newark - Project COED (Center 

District for Occupational Experimenta- 

Woodbridge, New Jersey 97095 tion and Demonstration) - 12 

Contact: Bernard Novick clusters. 



PUBLICATK^S : 

Various "special papers" on career education topics. 
"Vocational Guidanc?e and Career Education programs" - 1969-71. 
"Career Education Progress" - quarterly newsletter, 
"Leadership in Learning" 

"The 3 R's Plus Career Education" * 



STATE C0<^INATOR : 

Patrick Doherty Jr. 
Department of Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



J 



NEW MEXICO 



STATE DEFINITION : 



"Career- education .is an effort that public education dK5 the 
community exert in helping all individuals become familiar 
with the values of a work-oriented society and in in^lementing 
these values in th§ir lives in such a way that work becomes 
possible^, meaningful, and satisfying." 

^Career education is an educational plan encompassing the 
kindergarten curriculum through adult education at realistic, 
developmental stages of ^he individual." 

(Spurce: The above definition is based on a Position Paper 
accepted by the State Board <^ Education on June 6, 1973.) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; . ' , 

Establishment of pilot programs in Career Educatiori - 1971-72. 

Acceptance of a Position Paper on Career Education by State * 
Bocird of Education, June 6, 1973. 

Acceptance of Implementation Guidelines by State Board of 
Education, July 1973. 

Appointment of. Stat^^Coordinator and an Assistant State > 
Coordinator - 1973. < . 

Securing of Federal grant for dissemination of career * 
-education materials - June 1973. . . ^ , s^^^. jr 

Dissemination of sets of 400 Care^er Education Activity cards 
to each elementary school in the State, through. 6 regional 
' workshops to which representatives of the 88 scjiool districts 
were invited. ^ 

State requirement of end-of-thd-year reports from all 
districts concerning in^lementation of career education K-6. 

Establishment of regional workshpps ^materials |it the 
junior high/^middle school level for Fall' 1974* , ^ 

u, 

> In?>lementation of the Federation of Rocky Mo\mtain States 
satellite program in career education. 

' 

PLACES TO LOOK ATs ' : . ^ ^ 

Altuquerque Pijblic Schools Portal es Public School System 
Box 1927 ' Portales, New Mexico 88130 

Albuquerque, New Mexico * - Contact: Lloyd ^Call 
Contact: David W^te ' v *. s ^ 

Alamagordo Public School *System 
. Penasco\Career Ed* Project ^ P*0. Box 617 ^ 
^enascOr.^JJew Me>ficQ^J^ ' 'Alamagordo, New Mexi90 88310 

' Contact r Paiii She 1 ford ' Contact: Dave Newell 

Las Cruces Pijblic Schools'* • • ' \ 

30 i West Amador • " - ^ / 

Lcis Cruces, New Mexico 



gUBLICATIONS ; . 

"Career Ed^gation^Position Paper"* 

"Career Education Implementatp-on Guidelines" 



/ 



STATE COORDINATOR ; 
Dr. Jean Page 

State Coordinator, Career Education 
State -Education Building 
Capitol Complex 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503 



\ ■ 



\ 
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NEW YORK ' 



STATE DEFINITIO N; ' ' ^ ^ 

A specific State definition of canee r .ed*ucation is npt used. 
The concepts f)resented in the Position Paper #11, Occupational' 
Education: A Statement of Policy and Proposed Action by the 
Regents of the University of the State ^pf New York, provide 
parameters for prograig developnent. ] i 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES? 

Position Statement - 1971: Position I^^er, #11, Occupational 
Education, A Statement of Policy and Proposed Action by the 
Regents of the University of the State, of New York. 



State Plan - 1973. 



EPDA resource^ are being used to provide i^iservice workshops 
at ten colleges for teams of ^teachers from middle schools across 
the state. The teams then conduct career education activities 
under a mini -grant format. ^ 

' * 

The Cornell Institute for Research and Development in 
Occupational Education has several research activities completed 
or underway in various aspects o^ caree'r education. £ 

Twenty regibnal-carerer education Tncfaier projects are'in their 
third year of planning, developing, and inplementing career 
education concepts in component school districts. Support for ' 
the project acti\^ities is coming from local'. State, and 
Federal sources. Each project is involving l^rge numbers of 
schools and t^eachers in curriculum development and in inservice 
training activities. 

The State Project in Career Education in selected districts 
of Nevf York City is expanding. This is a pilot effort to 
develop a model for urban area programs. 



PLACES TO -LOOK AT: 



Broome-Tioga Board of Coop- " 
erative Educational Services 
(BOCES) 

Binghamton, New York 13905 
Contact: Mr. Earle Spaar 

CKenango-Madison BOCES , 
Norwich, New York 13815 
'contact: Mr, Gerald Griffith 

.Cortland-;jgadison BOCES 
Cortland, Ne^^ York 13045 
Contact: Mr. Douglas Van- 
Benschoten 

Dutchess County_.BOCES 

Poxighkeepsie, >lew York 12601 

Contact: Mr. John Bowman 
o 

Erie County #1 BOOIS 
Cheektowaga, 'liew ^rk- 14225 
Contact: Mr. James Spengljr^ 



Greene ft2-Delaware-Scholarie- 
Otsegp BOCES 
Stamford, New York 12167 
Contact:^Dr. Ronafd .Fleming * 

Jefferson County BOCES 
Wat&r1:own, New York, 13601 
Contact: Mr. Richard Kropat 

^Livingston-Steuben-Wyoi^ng BOCE$ 
Mount Morris, New ^ork 14^10 
Contact: Mr. Bruno Rodgers ^ 

Mamaroneck Public Schools 
Mamauroneck, New York 10543 

Nassau County BOCBS^ 
Westbury, New^ York.Tl590 
Contact: Dr. Alfred, Schutte 



(pneida #2 - Hamilton - 
Hferkimer BOCES 
Holland Patent, New York 
Contact: Hiss Angela Gentile 
t 

Orleans-Naigeura BOCES 
Medina, New York i4103 
Contact: Mr. Jogn Hogle 

Putnam-Westchester BOCES 
' York town Heights, New York 
Contact: Mr% Kirtland Moore' 

.Rensselaer-Columbia BOCES 
Castleton, New York 12033 
Contact: Dr» Michael Freedman 

Rockland County BOCES 
West Nyack, New York 10994 
Contact: Dr. Laurence Arpnstein 

Saratoga-Warren BOCES 
Wilton,' New York 12866 
Contact: Mr. Frederick Moran 



spencer-Van Etten Central / 
School 

Spencer, New York 1488i 
Contact: Mr. Donald Ta^kley 



Suffolk County *#1 BOCES 
Westhampton Beach, New York 
Conitact:" Mr. Larry Swenson 

Suffolk County #3^B0CES 
Dix Hills, New York 11746 

Contact: Mr. Donald Friedman 

. / 

George Wcishingtoh Elementary 
School . 
Syracuse, New York 13224 
. Contact: Mr. Dtohald Stanis- 
vtreet ^ 

Yonkers School' District 
Yonkers, New York 10705 
Contact: Dr. Leonard Fintzy 

Buffalo school Distfrct 
Buffalo, New York 14202 
Contact: Mr./ John Murray 

CAREERS 

Board of Education. 
Mineola, New York 11501 
Contact: Mrs. Elaine Kutcher 

State Project to Implement 
Career Eduofeition (SPICE) 
236 West 24th .Street 
New York, New York 10001 
Contact: Mrl J6hn Surra 




PUBLICATIONS : 



None prepared by the State Education Department* at this time. 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



/ 



Dr. Robert S- Seckendorf 

Assistcint Commissioner for Occupational Education 
New York State Education Department, - 
99 Washington Avenue 
Mbany, New York 12210 




NORTH CAROLINA 



• / 



STATE DEFINITION^ ^. ^ ' * 

"Career Education consists of the Jcnowl edge, understandings, 
skills and attitudes aimed at enhan'bing the individual's^ 
abilities to cope with the problems ^learftin^ to live, 
learning to le^n and learning to; maUce a living*. It iS an 
approach to Ip^rning and teaching which cpnibines^ organized 
classroom experiences with the reallbfiy of the world in 
wl;^ch we live and work,' It^ provides curricular options*a: 
personal a^itematives and expediences appropriate to each] 
individual*. " ^ ^ ' 

(Source : ^ A Report of the North Carolina Career Education\ 
Task Force, .Ai)ril 3, *1973. The definition was^ adopted 
by-<he State Board o't. Education irl April 1973. It rep- 
resents the basis on which, ^fhe Statue Education Agency 
ope2;at©s m rendering services to local education agencies 
m the area_of. program developrfent .) , 




'DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES: 




Middfri— School Occupational ExploratJ,on Program - 1969; 
career exploratwn in 67 school districts. 



State Board Resolution r 197p, 
Position'^Statement - 1973. 
State Plan - l573.^ 
Coordinator -1973. 



Task Force Report disseminated. ^ • ' 

Nee da Assessment Studies - 1971-1972; Statewide assessment, 
many local ^school unit§ have done assessrr;ents . Random sample - 
6 th grade survB.y^d, ''^ 

Currictilum GUide/A Guidance Program to be used as a prototype' 
now being developed (available in draft) . 



'Career Education Task Force - 1972-1^73 (no longer functions); 
I developed a philos(?phical definition and 5ome goals which 
ser^e as the North' Carolina Career Education philosophy. This 
is the philosophy under .wl^igh the coordinator of Ciareer Educati 
opera te*s. ^ . ■ ' ' 



If * 



PtACES TO VOOK At : 

C 

• Apex High 'School • 
* Box 190 

Apex, North Carolina' 
, Contact: Emma Dorsett 
" *« ' 

^aldwfrlT County Schools 
P .0 : Box' 309 ^ 
Lenoir, North C§rolina . 
Contact: William Stone 



Couumfius Coiinty Schools 
P.O. Bo:k (729 

Whiteville, Nbrth Carolina 
>'CDi3Lact>** James R. Rabcwi 






B. Everett Jordan Elementa^fT^ffOOiTSL ,^ ^ % 

dcahkm. North; Carolina *2jfti^^; V • S"^* r ' V^^ , '-'^ , . 

Contacts Barbara Tew 4^J5??^ hW*^'' ^^ ' v i 

Bethel Kiddy^e SchoCT^*-- ^ 
Bethel_^ .K^jk^'Car*"'^ 
Contac 




Holmes Junior*iU 
1211 N. Pierce 

Eden , > tiqi^^^^ina: ^i'S^Q 



er|c 
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■'• • • \ 

Kings Mo^tain High School ^ CliffsiSfe Elementary School * 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina CI iff side, North Carolina 

Contact: y.c. AtRinsoa ^ Contact:* Phillip White 



PUBLICATIONS ^ ' , 

"Career'Bducation; A Repprt of the North Carolina Career 
Education Task Force"* ^ ' ^ 

"Life Career Develo^nt: A Model for Relevant Education 
(Guidance) " ^ 



STATE COORDINATOR : 
i 

C. Wayne Dillon' 

Departinent of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolin^i 27611 



NORTH DAKOTA 



STi^TE DEFINITION ; 



Career education is an on-going process of helping an * 
individual to understand both himself and the world of work, 
tit IS a series of .career development experiences inyegrated 
throughout the educational system - pre-school to adult. 
Career education en^hasizes self-awareness in relation to career 
choice, attitudes toward work roles, dei^-sion-making skills, 
ai>^ awareness of specific education r^eeded for various career 
• roles. It seeks to unite all segments of the formal educa- 
tional system in a common effort with the t>bsiness community 
and the home- family structure in helping all persons fulfill 
their career plan. *^ 

(Source: This definition is not yet official) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES :. 

State Plan on file with the State Board for Vocational 
Education contains career education objectives." 



Mini-Grants m Career Educa^tion: mini-grants ranging from 
$1^500 to $6,000 were provided to 25 local school districts 
during FY 1974. The purpose of the grants were to assist local 
schools in develop'ilng local pibograms in career education K-12. 
School districts Submitted proposals outlining their plans for 
developing and implementing , career education. The primary., 
activity consisted of staff inservice training in the career 
education concept and the development of career education 
activities ^or integration into the total curriculum. More 
than 1,061 te'achers were involved* 

;^ ^ ^ — ^ 

PLACES TO LOOK AT;'' 



^Central' High School 
Devils Lake , Ndrhh -Dakota 
Contact: John Geston* 



Minot Public Schools 
Minot, North Dakota 58701 
Contact: Dr. Lowell Latimer 



Naploean Public Schools 
Napolean, North Dakota 
Contact: Gil Holle. 

.J 

Willistbn^'^njblic Schools 
*«illistoni'* Nbrth Dakota 
• Contacts Arlo Howe 



Dickinson High School 
Dickinson, North Dakota 58601 
Conta<pt: Ted Renner • 

Fargo Ipublic Schools 
Fargo,! North Dakota 58102 
Contacp: Jerry Hasche 



1 



> PUBLICATIONS : 



The following curricumu materials have been developed: 
^s^l. Career development activity ^uike for each grade K-6;' 

2. Career development activity guides for Er\glisi^ Social 
Studies, 'Math, ^Science, Home Economics , Business, Art, Industrial 
Arts^ and Physical Education; \ 

3. Career development guides for Special Education, elem- 
, ehtary and secondary; * * 



4. A community resource person directory with accompanying 
^ugges*te,ci usages, field trips, etc; 



b. A "World t>f Work in Music" pjcogram^S 15-minute 
IV programs with accompanying guide (primary grades) ; and 

6.* A proposal to involve business organizations in 
providing hands-on experience in juiiior high schools. 



STATE COORDINATeR(S) 



Mike LaLonde 

Career Education Socialist 
State Office Building 
900 East Boulevard / 
Bismarck; North Dakota 53505 



Jerry* Tuchscherer 

Career Education Specialist 

State Office Building 

900 East Boulevard / 

Bismarck, Notth Dakota 58505 




OHIO- 



STATE DEFINITION ; 

> 

Career Education is a concei>t designed to provide student^ 
with the, necessary information and d^elopraental experiences, 
to prepcire • them for living and working in society. It com- 
bines the efforts of home, school, and community and teacheVs 
from pre-school through adulthood. 

In Ohio, the > Career Development Program is that part of 
the total Career Continuum Program designated K-lO, in- 
cluding Career ^Motivation from K-6, Career Orientation 
for 7-8, and Career Exploration for 9-10. These programs 
prepare the student to make choices for vocational education 
or pre-prbfessional education in grades 11-12 (or age 16) . 

(Source; "Guidelin^' for Subiuission of Proposals by Lockl 
Schools" which, is sent out by the "Ohio Department of 
Education;s^ivision of Vocational Education.") 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES; o 

' Position Statement - 1971 (Ohio*'^ Career Development 
Continuum) . 

State Plan - 1974 ; K-10 Career Development Prograirr included 
as the first three of 11 objectives for C»|io*s State PJLan for 
Vocational Education. ' • 

k 

^ legislation - contained within approved Sta'te Vocatioi[xal 
Education Plah. / 
•» , / 

Budget; 1974-1975 - Federal Funds; $2lr54,717. 

State Funds ; $lf,84^,283. ^ 

Task Force; 1974-1974; five program direcliors throughout ' 

the» State act as a task froce to identify prxprities concerning 

areas that need ^tt^^fitipn for Statewide progi^ growth and 
dissemination. 

Needs Assesjsment; 1972-1973; to identify prio^ ties in 
education (surveyed 125,000 citize^) . 

.7 major conferences during 1974-197^. 

30 programs in operation in 1974-1975. 

Full-time coordinator for Career DeveIopmenfc-1972. 
..... ^' > I " 

Two^State supervisors for Career Development - 1973. 

, AppointrSent 6f ^a* DitetJtor -.1-974. 

* Development of •curriculum guides, inservice procedure s\ manual , 
brochures, and films. ' v 



PLACES TO- LOOK AT; ' • ' . 

• N \ ■ ' >\ } 

Akron - Mr> Nicholas J. Topougis^ 
Benton-Carroll-Salem - Mr. Richard Thorbahn 
Boardmajn -/Mr. Morris L. *Kirk 
Canton - Richard Caster y 



Carlisle - Mr. Charles A. Lindberg 
Cincinnati - Mr. Ralph Shauck\ 
Clear Fork Valley - Miss Linda Moran 
Cleveland - Mr. Oliver' J. Jones 
Celevland Hts . - University Hts. - MS. 
Colutnbus' - Mr. Robert Weals 
'Dayton r Mr. Robert Rainines 
East Muskingum - Mr. Donald Burch 
Geneva - Mr. Paul Rusinko 
Kirtland - Mr. Patriqk Corbett 
Lorain - Mr. DeRo? Gorham > 
Mad River-Green - Mrs. Msf^XAnna Elam 
Minsfield - Mrs. Constanc^lc. Carse 
Medina ~ Mr. Robert;. Gaun)^ 
Minford - Mrs . Brenda Kallner 
Orrville - Mr. Howard Wadej * 
Parma - Mr. James Black 
Princeton - Mr. Charles Lambert * 
Scioto-Darby - Mr. .Tom Webb 
South-western - Mr. Donald Miller 
Springfield - Mr.- George Degenhairt 
Stow - Mr. William bjewenhisen 
'Toledo - Mrs. Jama Roman 
Warren. ~ Mr. Michael Zockle 
Willoughby-Eastlake - Mr. Louis Cicek 
■ "V Youngs town - Mr. Joseph Malie . 



Belva Singer 



PUBLICATIONS : 



V 



"Career Motivation Guide" - 197t^ 

"Career Orientation Guide. 7"8" 1972; ^evise^l573. 

"Career Exploration Program Guide, 9-10" - 1971. ^ * 

"Inservice Procedures- MancAal" - 1973-1974 . (Not available at present) 

"Inservice Films: * ' 

"School Report," K-6; 1973. * 
Approaches to Orientation" 7-8; 1973. 
" *?™^areer Exploration," 9-10*j 1973. " \ 

"Career Education in Ohio" 1974. (Not available at present) '* 



STATE CODlblNATOfi ; / ^ 

Mr. Jacl*: D, Ford, Assistant Dii^ector 
Vocational Educatipn ^ , V' 

Career Development Service *^ 
• Room 609, Ohio Departments Building 

:'65 Soutli Front Street 

( Columbus*, Ohio 4*3215 * 
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Oiq^OMA 



\ 



STATE DEFINITION: 



No official State definition at this time. ^ ^ '"^ 



DEVEU)Pf^NTAL ACTIVITIES ; 
'coordinato^"^jiam^ - 1972. 
Statewide and regional c?onferences held. 
. Materials developed. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT ; 

Sand Springs Pviblic Schools 
P.O. Box^'STO 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma 74063 
Contact! Herman Grizzle. 

Wendell Sharpton 

Oklahoma City Piablic Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 
Contact: Tom DeSpain 

Anadarko Pxablic Schools 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005 
Contact: Harold Clark 



PUBLICATIONS : ' ' ^ * \ , 

f I Can Be Me -From A- to Z , 1974. 

Career Education; A Counselor's Guide , 1974. 

Career Exploration - Construction, Grades 7/8 , 1974 . 

Career Exploration - Transportation, Grades 7/8 , -1974 , 



STATE , COORDINATOR : * 

Muifl Venard, 
Education Department 
State Capitol ^ 
^ Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 



I 



ERIC ' . 



OREGON 



STAT4 DEFINITION ; 

\ .V* 
"Career education, as an integral part of the total 
educanional program, embraces the concept that each in- 
dividual\ must learn to function effectively 'in six life 
roles: \learner, individual, producer, citizen, » consumer , 
and farkly member. Focusing on the producer role,, career 
education provides learning experiences to develop the 
attitudes, knowledges and skills that enable the student 
to perform successfully m an occupational role and assists 
the student in related life roles." 



(Soured; VCareer Education ...the Oregon Way," Oregop 
State Department of Education.) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; ^ " . 

Dissemination of, information regarding specific clusters 
m certain high schools throughout the State, designated as 
Cluster Development! Centers . 



Regioanl Career Education coordinators provided in 14 .of 
the State's 14 administrative regions. 

i ■ • ' 

v/^reservice teacher training m Career Education at Oregon 
^^State University and efforts started with other teacher 
edii^ation institutions. 

< ;j^mpetency-based high school graduation credit system * 
planned ^for 1978 classT. ^1 

' ^ * > ^ I • ^ 

, Position Statement* - 1970*. 

' State Plan - 19?C 



Qpordinator 'named - 1968. 



Legislation-- proposed for 1976-1977 biennium. 



State^funds: $l57t486 for Fiscal 



fear 19V5. 



PLACES TO LQOK TVT ; , 
0 ^ — ^ 

Marshall High School" 
Portland, Oregon 
Contact: Marv 'Rasmussen 

Madison High School 
Portland, Oregon 
Contact:. Kathy Williams 



Lane Intsrmediate School DistricJ; 
Eugene, Oregon 
Contact: Ron Muakres 



Franklin 



Corvallia, Oregon 



&ntact : 



Elementary School 



Lillian Bennard 



Canby High Scljool - 
Canby - Oregon. 
Contact: Ralph Anderegg 



Portland: Career Guidance Inservice 
Training. Teacher recruitment and 
training from business and industry at 
Portland Community College . Exemplary 
project (State) at David Douglas Schools 
(Contact: Dan Dunham). . 



PUBLICATIONS : ^ 

"A Guide for Planning Career Education in Oregon's 
Secondary Schools" - December 1970, / ' * 

"Career Education in Oregon" ^ 1970. ^ 

"Career Cluster Facilities 'Guide for School Administrators 
and Architects" » 

"Cluster Implementation Guides" 

"Comprehensive Guide -for Career Awareness and Exploration" - 
due out in 1975 . '1 ^ , , 

"Assessment Guide for Career. Education, Grades JC-12" - due 
, out^in 1975. ^ , ^ 



STATE COORDINATOR ; 
Monty Multarten 

State Directior, Career Education , 

State Department of Education *^ 

942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 

Salem^ Orec^^ 97310 * 



f 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



STATE DEFINITION : \ ^ s ^ 

"Career education is the blending of the academia with 
vocational in the process of educ'at^img, all persons dur'ing their 
entite lives to be av^are of the variety of opportunities for 
work that exist in their community and in the na^tioiv. It 
prepares the individuals by establishing foundations for their 
working lives based upon identified interests and talents to the - 
end that they will be -able to make effective use of their skills." 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

Position Statement - 1972. 

Coordinator - 1972 . 

Legislation planned. , 

State funds - $44,000. * ' 

Career Educatioli Task 'Force, Contact i|^^orge' Love . 

Resource Guide (Syllabus from Guidance). 
• Annual Report for Career Education Projects . 

Curriculum ^uide/Pehnscripts . 

PLACES TO LOOK AT : ' 

* * 
Pittsburgh - Expansion of K-14 programs which will incorporate 
vocational education related programs- into academic schools with 
concomitant phasing out of separate vocational schools. 

McKeesport ASD ^ PlUladelphia SD 

Administrative Office 21st of Parkway 

Shaw Avenue & Locust St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania Contact: Stanley Cohen . ^ 
Contact: Dr. Henry Dmrand 

Federal Edifcation Project 

Admiral Peary AVTS Center 

P.O. Box 96 *752 Garden^Street 

Ebensburg, Pennsylvania Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Contagt: Edward Lareau ' Contact: James Peters 



PUBLICATIONS : 



p 



None available at -this time. 



STATE COORDINATOR : 
George H. Love 

Assistant Commissioner for Basic Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
^Box 911 ^ 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
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RHODE ISLAND 



STATE DEFINITION ; ' ^ * ^ . 

"Career Education is seen to be a methpd of educating 
people towards an understanding of the essential inter- ^ 
relation of^individuals. in society. It intends to foster 
the skills "of information acquisition, self-appraisal, 
synthesis, decisipn-making, and planning, by using careers 
as the central focus or organization for all learning 
activities,^ This approach to education will promote indi- 
vidualization, promote the acquisition of life-oriented 
skills^ en^hasize the use of personal, internal moti- 
vation and to learn in place of external, teacher applied 
motivation, and^hopejully result in individuals better 
equipped to' develop'and carry out their own chosen pattern 
of living." 



(Source: informal operating definition) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES: 

— — -^-ii.-- ^. ^ 

State proOt^es technical ^assistance to LEAs iirplementing 
career education. 

Colleges and universities moving to implement career 
education. ' 

Career Education Conference - November^^ 1974 . 

Rhode Islafnd Career Education Associa^tion f^yAned in 
Spring 1974 to further the development- of career education 
in the State. 



supported by Federal amd local funds 



tuy t 
amd 1 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : 

^ Opening Doors to Awareness 
Lincoln School Department 
Contact:^ Mrs . Norma Blythe 

Career Orientation Education 

Providence Sthool Department 
.'contact: Principal,. wt. Pleasant 
E5^wr-5bhoo[l 

Cranston School Department 
; Career Awareness Partnership 

Co*\tac^t: Edward Myers 

A Developmental' Program for * 
Preparing All Students for the 
World of Work 

Cranston School Department 
Cont>act: Carmine Ruggie'rio 

Career Education Program 
East Providence School Dept. 
Contact: James F. Ryan 
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Developing,* Implementing, 
and Evaluating Career 
Exploration Materials J 
College of Resource Dev. 
University of Rhode Island ^ 
Contact: Dr. Donald, McCreight 

Career AwareneSs in North S 
Scituate (CANS) 
Scituate School .Department 
Contact; Mrs. June Guglielmi- 

Exemp 1 ary , tomprehens i ve , 
Interdisciplinary Program in 
World of Manufacturing and 
World of Construction 
Burrillyille Jra-Sr. High ^" 
Contact : Edward Yabroudy • 

Career A^reness Project 
French town School 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
Contact: Linda Handel 



Career Education Project 
North Providence School 
Department 

Contact: Michael DeLuca 

Career Education project 
Central Falls School Dept. 
Contact: John Worsley 



Occupational Exploration, 
Orientation, Exposure 
Wartvick, PhoQe Island 
Cpntact: sr. Mary Russell 

Protective Services Careers 
'Providence School Department 
Contact: :^ Danfel Spaight;Jr^. - 



Career English 
Burrillville Jr. -Sr. High 
Contact: Richard Colburn 

Career Concepts Awareness 
Cumberland Sc\}ool Dept. 
Contact: James. Sullivan 



What Can You Be? ^ 
North Smithfield School Dept. 
Contact.-^ Anne D*Antuono 

Project Environment 

North Smithfield School Dept. 

Contact: Mrs. Juliette Elias 



PUBLICATIONS : . . 

State ot the Art report on careelr education activities m 
Rl;>o'de Island - report should be available in March 1975. 



STATE COORDINATOR<?) : 



William Nixon James Harrington 

Career Education Coordinator State Department of Education 

S^a^ Department of Educatipp 'Haybs Street j 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908' Providence, Rhode' island 02905 
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SOUTH CAROLINA r 



STATE' DEFINITION ; - * 

* 

'iCareer Education is a. sequential , developmental pjfocess 
of specialAzed^experiences for all people (kindergarten 
through adulthood) . This procesS will incorporate currently 
estamished T:urricula Into "peal life" situations, thereby ', 
providing the individual with affective knowledge of atti^tude 
ahd va^ue information, as well as cognitive skills. It will 
provide\ a personal approach in education geared toward ' * 
preparing the individual to rationally choose his place m 
the working society." 

(Source\ This definition has not yet been made of f icial ,^or ' 
the position/policy -paper is still in working draft form. 
HoweAigry the state Department of Educatiotn »Caree;"* Education 
* staff pre operating under this premise.) ^ 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

_ ^ \ . ; . 

E»egfolary project - 1910^; additional exemplary project-- 1973. 
R^^5iibh and, development project - 1972; additional , pro ject ■ 



?bh and, development project - 1972; additional,} 

- 1973. 

. State Department of Education Consultant - 1972. ' * 

Budegt - 1972. • A " - ^ , ^ ' ' 

Task Force - 1972. \ ^ ' ' V , 

Programmed package of orientation materials. ^ . V. 

state Plan - 1974 . ^ 
^ Three Statewide Career Education meetings - 1974. 

PLACES TO LOOK AT ; / * . , 

Lexington School District Three Spartanburg School Dist:>.#5 
P.O. Box* 287 P.O. Box 307 

Batesburg, South Carolina 29006 Duncan, Sou^ Carolina 

Contact: Leon Temple's ' Contact: George 0,. Coan,Jt, 

Piedmont Schools Project Richland School District #2 

* 206 Church Street ' 6831 Brpokfield Road 

Greer, South* Carolina 29651 Columbis, SoptH Carolina* 29206* 

Contact; Eileen Robertson Contact: H, bale Holden 



PUBLICATIONS : ^ ^ 

Career Development, (programmed workbook for orientation) 



STATE COORDINATOR ; M.'ElleA Tollison, Consultaiit • 
Career Education \f 
South Carolina Departm^^t of Education 
' ^ ^ 906-B^ Rutledg© Building 

1429^ Senate Street «» ^ 
.'Columbia, South Carolina 29201 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



STATE DEFINITION: 



Hot. available* at present time. 



^ DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES^ • 
. ' - : Posxtidn ^Jiatement - 1972. 
- . ^^j^C^rdinatoxr named - 1972. 



Career' Education qcx^rdina^ing Gommitteg^of *SEA PersoBnel- 
1974. , ■ 

State Plan being developed. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : , 



Watertown P^5v^J.ic Schools 
Watertowh South DeUcota 
''Contact; Doug Herzc5g-\ 
* 

Sioux Falls Public Schools" 
Si9ux Falls, South Dakota * 
Contact: Ken Gifford 



Hot Springs Public Schools 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 
CQntatt: William Kuehl 

^ Lemmon' Public Schools 

Lemmon, -South 'Dakota 
-.Contact: James. Doolittle 



PUBLtCATIONS ; 

None avciilable at present Jtime. 



STATUE COORDINATOR ; 

. Dr. Richar^ Parker • ^ ^' 

Division of Elementarir 'and Secondary Education, 
Guidance and CounselinCr ' ' - 

State Department of, E^^ucation" ' 
804 t^orth Euclid ' • • - < 

Pierte,^ South 'Dakota 57501 * ' . • - 
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TENNESSEE 



STATE DEFINITION : 

"Career education is all ;^he learning experiences through 
which a student progresses in an educational program re- 
gardless of the length of the program. It should not be 
considered as an 'additional or S€rj>arate phase of the educa- 
tional program. 

Career education should: 

1. Provide a unifying core for the total educational 
enterprise', with intensive occupational prepration as a 
significant aspect. " 

2. Provide 'the opportunity for every individual to 
pursue the occupation and/or^ career for which he is best 
suited and interested in and which yould ^enable the individual 
to solve his social and economic problems. 

3. Develop the individual's personal philosophy, * 
attitude and skills which will equip him to succeed at the time 

.he exits thQ formal educational system; 

^ ^ ^ ■ 

. Career education is a comprehensive, dynamic, programmatic, 
and j,ntegrative educational prograun. It'iis cbn^rehensiye--tiTN±e 
sense that it is h>roadly based; dynamic with resp*ect to its 
capacity to chamge; pr9grammatic because* it is purposeful, 

\ glanned and experience-centered; and integral ve because it 
-dcaws together many aspects of the total educational program. 

^Principal responsibility for its operation is with the 

public ^4ucation system in partnership with industry, community 
and home; Jt must^ utilize the common and unique contributions 
x>ff alt ^dticatjwc^ and 'lih© resources of the^home, schopl and* 
community." - /•"^^^ ' . 

(Source: Prepared iTy State -.StJiiff /of Vocational-Technical 
Education, January - 6-7 , 1972".") . .J " 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

State Coordinator's* Office established - 19^72. 



PLACES TO •look AT : 

Memphis SPAN » 
Melrose High School 
Memphis, Tennessee".".- 
t Contact: James Hugueley 

Knox County* Public Schools 
Knoxville , Terfrifessee , 
, Contact: Bill^e^l V 



Greeneville City, 'Schools, 
Greenevill^ Tennessee 
Contact: Gary Haaby 

Tennes^^e AppalachiaT 
Edxicational Cooperative 
' Qak Ridge, - Tennessee 
' Cont A'ct : Xloyd Bry^son 



/ 



PUBLICATIONS: 



"An Information Paper on Career Education in Tennessee," 
Tennessee State Board. for Vocational Education, 1973. 





. ^.^ ^TATE COORDINATOR : Mable Yates . 

^State Department of Education 
Room 200A Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
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/ / . ■ ; TEXAS 




, STATR DEFI NITION:* 

i . / 4" ^ , ' 

•V ' / * ^ ' 

^ Cax:eer Education ' is cqdrdinated instruction, integrated 

into /the entir^ cuTriculxun, K-12, and designed to assist 
/ ' . stu^Tents in ^ . ' - • . - 

^ " ; ^.^ . , 

7'' * understanding both the world of work and attitudes 
. > * ' towards It;* . - ^ * , • 

, / , . ;* understari(Jing the relationships which exist between 

, ^ 'education and' career opjxDrtunity; 
; , y ' • - . * understanding, the economic and social structure of our 

, . society and how they infloence the ways people support them- 
/ ' ser).Tyes; - ^ , - / . . 

. ^ ' . / ^ • /*- making inforrped-decdsions concerning hoy thi^y wxll 

/ / earn a^ I'i^ng and taking re^ponsibiU^ for making tdibs^ ' * 

/ . ' . decisions; and ' • ' 

' \ \ ac<3uiring marketable skills as preparation. 'for 

. ' ' ' earning a "flying." ' ' , . ^ ^ * • - 

fc ' ■'■ . ; J , ■ .■■ 

'\ . (Source: "A, Tentative Framework fOr T>fev61oging Compre- ■ 

; ^ ;\hBnsi^re^ik-12 Career Education/' ,Taxds E'ducation Agency, 
' - ^. 'April ^^72.) . ' ■ . 

• ' ' , * 

, . ' 'V', DEVEX^MENTAL- ACTIVlVlE^ . '- i-J 

X V. N 0 - ' "^gionai- ^ucation Service Cent;ers Awareness Conference 

V. '.^ resulted. in' creat:iOn of 'model sites in each Center. "4' 

*-\ . \- * Inservice training in all distracts. 

S :\ ' w • ' ^ . ^ , ^ ^ : 

• \^ \ ^ TU^presentations for public use and'' inservice training. 



State Board Resolution - le^l'i'*.. 
Positiort Statement - i97l. > 



St*^te Plan - -1971. 



^ Coordinator - 1972. 
Budget ^1972. 



[. I • . * * " ' .' x\Developn»ent^bf Measurement and Diagnostic System through 

■ ' ' ^ "* ^ " l?a)^^ers in Car^ EdCication project. 

Tis^le^III - acti^^ty substantial. 



mi.. 



Stafc^ Adv^^ory^ Council for Career Education - 1972, 



Resource guide for career education, curribulum gui^des^, and 
frlms'-and slide/.ta>^ presentations developed. ^ . ^ 



.•PLACES TO LOOK 



fi* -Dallas Skyline Center: school and business cooperation; "hands- ' 



wdAxcxs* oA.yxj.nt; \.*enue^i ; 

\ *' -•\On"fn ^5 career fanHies 

V Qouston: cooperation with Baylor College of Medicine health" 

' ♦ ' ' -ptqlfessions higW sch^l (state /unded) . , 

■ . . •;; -4 .. .• -106- 
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Harlitigen Independent School District - M.KT. Fitzgerald 
Sulphur springs Independent School District 
.Plainview ISD - Elizabeth Grady 
Lufkin ISD - Christine Seago { - ' 

Richardson - Dave'pullias , 
Orange - Gerald Bddlemons „ ^ . 

Freeport - Brazoport ISD - Bobby Morrow,'^ j 
Andrews ISD - Norman Payne • — ^ 



.PUBLICATIONS: 

I 

"Basic Learner Outcomes for Career Education" - ,1973 

"Career Awareness K-6" * 

**Career Investigation; Middle Schools"- 1973. 



/ 



/ 



"A Tentative Fraiqework for Developing CoiK>rehensive K-12 
Career Education" ^^istributed Statewide. / •n^^^****^ , 

^ ^ 

STATE COORDINATOR : 

Walter Rambo 

201 E. 11th Street - 
Austin, Texas 78701 



UTAH 



STATE DEfInITION ;^ ' ^ » 

"Career education is defined^ as tho^e parts of the 
educational system focused' on providing the individual with 
the skills, understandings and values necessary for 
obtaining and succeeding * in gainful occupations in which 
the individual makes his livelihood, and in the useful 
occupation of homemaking." 

4 

(Source: "Career" Education ... A New Emphasis for ( • 
Utah School's,*" Utah State Board of Education) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

Part-time Coordinator - Fall 1973; full-time Coordinator - 
January 1974 . ' . . 

Career* education unit organized July 1, 1974. 

^nservice workshop fof- State staff - November 19*^ , ' 

Career Education Task Force appoi.nted - Fall 1972. 

Elementary 'World of Work project initiated - Fall 1972. 

Initiated development of career gruidance guide - Winter 1972 . 

State junior high program initiated.- July 1974. 



State funds - approximately $500,00 of Fiscal year\^1975 
funds being used for career education in addition^ tojfunds 
for the State career education office. 



PLACES TO LOOK. AT: 



Alpine School District 
(jxinior high program) 
American Fork, Utah 
Contact: Stan Leavitt 

Granite School District 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Contact: JoAnn Neil son 

Davis School District 
(K-12 program) 
Framington, Utah 84025 
Contact: Don Wright 



Logan City School District 
Logan, Utah 
Contacts '^o Johnson 

Washington School District 
St -George , Utah 
Contact: CTack Burr 

Caclta School District 
Logan, Utah 
Contact: Reva Wallis 



PUBLICATIONS ; 

"Career Education: A New Emphasis for Utah Schools," Utah 
State Board o^ Education, September 1973. 

"Implementing Career education in a Local Educational Agency 
A Guide'" - 1974* 
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"Implementing Career Education in <a j^Val Educational 
Agency - A S6urcebook" f 1974, 

'•Jtorld of Work: Elementary Schobj. darefer Education 
Available Units" - 1974. 

VWorld.of Work: Career Educati9#Training Program" 
Utah State University -^974. 



"An^ Evaluation of a Training. Program for Teachers 
In^lementing Career Education^^7-'Utah State University - 1974.^ 

"Review of Literature in Qj^oer Education" - 1974, 



STATE COORDINATOR : 

* R. Lynn Jensen 

136 E. South Temple A// • 
•Salt Lake City% Ut;ah;$jlill 

./, 



a 
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VEfeMONT 
STATE DEFINITION ; . ^ 



"Career Educfiation the total' effort of public education ' ^ 
^nd conununity aimed at help^ing all individuals to become 
familiar with thg^values of a work-oriented society, to 
integrate these values into their personal value syst^, * , 
and to implem^t these values in their lives in such a way^'*'^ 
that work becontes possible, meaningful, and saltl'sfyln^* 
to each indi victual . " ^ ' - 1 J 



(Source: "Career Education^^Hand^k .'f or Implementation") p 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 
Coordinator named - 1972 . . 



?o^rftants re-assigned full-time f*^. 



Budget in 1972, 1973. 

Governor's conference - 1972. ^ 
Major workshops - 1972, 1973.^- 
state funds - $50,000. 

Career Education Advisory Council established., 

5 needs assessment studies -. 1974 school. year -.giiidcince 



^rsonnel surveyed. 

6 newsletters to^^d^te. 



Teacher ii^service materials. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT: V ; 

= — r^T ' ' ; 5. ^ 

Ira All^n^Elfementary SchoolT 1 .Morristpown Town School Dist. 
Burlington, ^Vermont 05401 ' Morfiatown; Vermont 055^1 
Contact: Barbara Ordway"* Contact: Jonathan W. Osbom 



PUBLICATIONS : . " ' 

" Directions ^ Career Educpition : Vermont ' ' * 

Issue #1 How Much Do You Know About* Career Education? 
Issue 5^2 - What is^ the'Scope of Career .Education? " 
Issue #3 - Cluster Carts; One Approach to Career 
Awareness 

Issue #4 - Self Career Exploration 
Issue #5 - Career Preparation 

STATC COORDINATOR (S) : 

Barbara Gutheil Walter Faulkner 

Career Education Consujtant Career Education Consultant 
State Office Building State Office Building * 

Montpeliery^ermont Q5602 - Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
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VIRGINIA 



S'^E DEFINITIjO^i r^ 



Career Educatiqn is a concept that says that all 
* education should mcike some contribution to the ultimate 
'-career obje<?tiv,e of each individual. It is best thought 
of as a life-longf^Iekming from early childhood through 
adult life. Career awareness is emphasizec^t the' elem- 
entary grade level, with orientation and exploration at 
the middle'^r iunior high school ya2ira. This is followed 
at the high school level with skill dev<jfopment in 
vocational education or further preparation in other 
subjects that will assist in career development at the pos^ 
secondary level. Additionally, adult education serves the 
needs of those individuals that have left the formal 
.education setting, bpt who need to develop new skills 
lor' update present skills. . 

. 1[Source: The cibove definition is based on a position ^ • 
^ paper.) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES : 

Position Statement - 1973; State Plan included. 
Career Education Committee, Contact: Geortf^ijOrr, Jr. 

(T - ■ 

State Board of Education will fund ceureer ^ a uiju tion in 
two school division areas on a division wi^e loasis, 

A position of State Supervisor of Career Education was 
established in JuLy 19741 This is a full-t^fc position 
under the supervi'siorf of the Assistant Sup^ffntendent for 
Instruction. 



PLACES TO LOOIOAT: 



Roanoke County Schools 
Salem, Virginia 
Contact: Mary Kelly 

« 

Wise County Schools ' ' 
Big Stobe Gap, Virginia 
CJontact: JoWi Holmes . 



Petersburg City Schools 
Wythe and Jefferson Sts. 
Petersburg, Virginia 23803 
Contact: Ellen Poole 



PUBLICATIONS ; 

None -available at the present^ time. 




STATE COOfiDXNATQR^ 



f*loyd M. Jewell, Jr. 
division of Educational Research 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23-ii6 



WASHINGTON ' 



STATE DEFINITICa^ ;^ ' ^ 

The State definition of caireer education is a point<#!f ' 
reference for the Washington career education effort. 
This definition hcis been field-tested for one year and 
is« now in the process of being rewritten tot (1) Refl?ect 
the USOE definition of career education, and (2) Better meet 
the needs of the evolution of career education within 
the State. This definition will be part of the Washington 
Administrative Code. This Code is the base upon which 
all education in the state is derived. The working def- 
initiorx is as follows: 

A series of experiences within the existing curriculum 
which, eqiiips the individual with ^ J 
« i *^ - , „ 

— An awareness of the w5rld of work, 

— A favorable aiititude towsurds work, leading to the 
ability to select, prepare for, and pursue a 
career choice. < 

y 

This definition is based on the State Board goal that 
"each individual must be prepared for his or her next ' * 
pareer step." 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES; 

All graduates from the public schools in^the. State of 
Washington mist have one credit in occi5)ational education. 

^cat^onal- technical institutes operate on an open- , 
entryv — open-exit format £or ages 16 to 54. 

A State priority is. the development of iriterdistrict 
cpoperative educational efforts. 

Careen education in the State of Washington started in 
1968 via a series of workshops for teachers entitled 
"What About Vocational Education?" These workshops gave 
birth tQ the career education efforts starting in 1970. 
> 

The positdon of state^ Supervisor of Career. Education was 
established in .the f^Jl 1972. 

*rhe 1973 State Legislature appropriated $250,000 for the 
Jaiennium fo^ career education which led to: 

- Position statement, on career education 

* - State plan for career education ^ *j 

Development -of, teacher inservice via educational 
television^and mobile inservite unit • , 

- Washington career education television consortium 

- Washlng.ton State Advisofy Committee for cSreer Education 

- The* revision and reprinting of the 1971 field-tested 
document entitled Career Awareness Programs for .the 
Eleroentgiry ♦SchooJis " •\ 

■ The develodnent of a career awareness and exploration ^ 
guidev gra/es 7-12 

-^Es.t5jbli4hment of a mini-grant system to assist t€?achers 
in ,the integration of career education into the 
iuirt^iculijm - ii * 




- Establishment of a four year teacher educational 
instatution coordinator for the implementation 
of career education at the college level 

-"*rhe cooperative e&ort between the community 
education pro.gram and the career education program 
to provide ^career education for those individuals 
not in formal educational institutions 



^All of the above efforts were done in concert with the 
Superintendent of PuJ^lic Instruction, the- Coordinating 
Council for Occupational Educat;ion, State Board for 
Commwiity College Education, Counc.il on Higher Education 



and the Governor's Office 



PXACgS TO Look AT ; 

/. ^ ' 
B2?6merton School District 
Bremerton, Washington 
Contact: "Mr?. Jerry Johnson 

Vancouver School District 
Vancouver, Washington 
Contact^: Hr. James "Brooks 

y^couver School District 
'Vancouver, yfafehington . 
CpntactJ Mr. Dyie" Smith 

^^^ttle School District 
Seattle, i^ashiJigtoh 
^Contapt: Mr. Tom Hodgson 

^/^i^fil i ne^ S chopl Dis trie t 
Seattle, Waishingtoi^ 
Contact: Dr. Ben Yonnark 



Kent School District 
Kent, Washington • . ' 
Contact: Mr*". Thomas /Straka 

Yakima School' District 
Yakima, Washington 
Contact: Mr. Floyd ^Winegcir 

Spokani^ School District 
fepokcuie, Wa^ington 
Contacts Dr. <Homer Hattson 

Cashroere-Peshastin Dryden 
Cashmere,' Washington 
Contaot: Mrl -Eichard Johnson 



Western Washington state 
College 

Bellingham, Washington ^ 
Contact: Dr. ^am Porter 

Wasfiington State University 
Pullman, Washington 
Conjtact: Mry Dale Anderson 

Eastern Washi'rjgtOT^ State College 
Cheiiey, ashirigton 99004^^ 
.Contact: Dj?. Glen Fuglsby 

(Jsiversity of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Contact: Mr. Jack. Kittel 

Centiral Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Contact: Dr. Ron Frye 



Camks School District 
Camas, Washington 
Con^tact: Dr. Stan Hosi 



;m^^ 



Clover-Park Vocational-Technical 
Institute 

Lakewood Center, Washirwton 
Contact:, Dr. Fred Miner^ 
#- 

Marysville School District 
Marys ville, Washington 
Contact: Mrs. Jcinet C2irlson 

Occupational Versatility Project 
Highline School District 
Seattle, Washingtoi^ 
Contact: Mf. John Lavender 



PUBLICATIONS: 



A Guide to Apprenticeship Opportuhities in the State of / 



Washington ^ 

Career Discoveries 
job Finding Kit 



What About Vocational Education 



' Part 1 

Part 2 — Wfio' An 

. ^ P^rt J — Care^] 
Schools 



'l,;5Where Am ifcoing. How Do I Get There? 
'Awareness programs for the Elementary 



Career Trainirtg Opportunities in the State of Washing ton^ *^ ^ 

Career ETduc a tion Curriculum Models (WAVE) Workshops - 

Comaunication Skills for Career Edj^tion^ Junior High/ 
Middle Schools 

jCareer Choice and Career Preparation 

Create Tomorrow Today v " ^ ^ * * 

,^ • 

Suggested Guidelines for Career Education Workshops^ 
Industrial Communi cations - 

Letter by Governor Evans dated Mar£h 8, 1973 ^ 
Le t te r by Go yernor Evans da ted ' Apri 1 30, 1974 

I :: : ~ 

STATE COORDINA TOR: ' . ' * ^ 

Richard R. Lutz, Supervisor 
Career Education 

Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building ^ * 

^ plyn^jia, Washington 98504 • 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



. ATE DEFINITION ; ^ """" 

"The term career education describes an educational 
process (method or approach) rather than a specific program 
of study* Yet it is based upon planning ^nd in^lementation 
of a career. It involves a long range developmental 
process which begins before the child enrolls in school 
and continues long after the youth leaves school. Through 
career education, teachers provide relevant experiences 
in all academic, general, and vocational subjects. The 
primary focus of the process is the use of "real"^^ejcp,er- 
iences to illustrate abstract symbols and concepts related 
to self, education, and careers. The basic purpose of 
career education is. to produce viable indi^«.duals who 
^re capcd)le of making' and implementing accurate choices 
concerning the present and future. The purpose implies 
that individuates possess ^positive attitu^esv appropriate 
knowledge, and adequate sk4.11s to make and implement wise 
decisions."^ 



DgVELOPMENTAL AQTI^^ITIES ; 

Position Statement - 1973. - ' . ; 

Coordinator - 1973. ' ' . 

Resource Guide 

Curriculum Units have been developed m funded projects. . * 

State funds - $35,000. 

,^ Reg i onal Care e r Gui dan£e Work shops - five of these w^re 
conducted by the Bureau of Vocational, Technical and, Adult 
Education in cooperation ^with the Division c5f ►Guidance, 
Counseling and Testing. 

Career Education Curriculury Implementation Workshops - 
The Bureau of Vocatj.onc(l, Technical, and Adult "^Education 
conducted 3 Regional Workshops to in-service a curriculum 
specialist from each county on tlje Career Education 
Curriculum Guides developed iri Lincoln and Raleigh Coxinties. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT; 



Shepherd College , 
Shepherdstown, 25443 \ 
Contact; Dennie Benson 

Fruth Elementary Schocr^. 
'509 Lee Street 
Charlestoh, WV -25301 
Contpact: Carol Gaujot 

Lincoln County 
P.O. Box 437 
Hamlin, WV 25523 
Contact: Herbert Hoistein 



Raleigh County Research- and* 
Development Project in ^reer Ed. ) 
105 Adair Street *■ 
Beckley, west Virginia 25801 
Contact: Mary Louise Klaus 

Career Development K-Adult ' 
8th Stree|; . ' i * 
Point Pleasant, WV 25550 * 
Contact :LWilliam -Edwards 
t, 

A Design -for Establishment of a 
Career Oriented Educatwpnal Program 
1210 Thii^teenth Street 
Parkersburg, west Virginia 
Contact: Ray Miller 



PUBLICATIONS ; 

A Guide for the Development*, of Career Education 



STATE COORDINATOR ; 

Robert P. Martin , ^ ' 

State Department of Education ^ ^ * 

Room B243 * ' ' " 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and 

Adult .Education . . ' 

1900 Washington Street, ^ ' - 

Charleston, West Virginia 253p5 „ 



I- 



/ 
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WISCONSIN 



STAT E DEFI NITION^ , ' • — 

"Cafee,r Education is a motivational approach which aims 
to iir^rove educational outcomes by relating teaching and 
learning to life. It relies heavily on' the integration of 
career development concepts into the curriculAim of all > 
, subjects, it blends academic and ^?Rational experiences/ 
and' it recognizes the community as a major component of' 
the learning environment. The^'career education approach 
can be used to facilitate individual career development 
beginning in early childhood and continuing throughout 
one's lifetime. Comprehensive" career education includes 
learning activities designed to develop awauren^sS^ jof self 
in relation to others and the world in which 6ne lives. 
It also provides brt)ad brientation to occup^ions (profes- 
sional and non-professional), in-depth exp],oi*at;ion ^of ^ 
selected occupational clusters, guidance in career 
planning, and the development of decision-making skills, 
and appropriate career preparation which results 
satisfying placement for all ^students." ^ 

(Source: The above unofficial' definition is currently 
being used by. Vhe coordinators of career education 
for'the Wisconsin *Department of Public Instruction 
(K-12) and the ^Wisconsin Bocird of Vocational, Technical^ 
. and Adult Education ' (13-Adult) , An official definition 
will sooa be formulated by the new 3*oint teisk force 
assigned the responsibility of writing a formalized 
State plan for career education,) 

r 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ! 

Position statement and State Plan: to date the Wisconsin 
• Department of Public Instruction's K-12 Guide for; Integrating 
Career Development into loc^l Curriculum (1971), its bro- 
chure K-12 Career Education in Wisconsin (1973) , its 
suggested Sequence for Loc^l^Implementation of Career 
Education (1972*, Revised 1^74), the , Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational, Technical/ and Adult Education's Position 
Paper on Career Education (1973) , and their joint School 
Based Career Education_^ Statemejit of Definition (1972, 
^vised 1974) have served in lieu of an official position 
statement and State Plan for .career educal^'op . ftb^^ever , a 
^■^ask force ^las recently been appointed* (July 1974) to write 
formal State Pla{i. ^ ° . 

Needs assessment: University of Wisconsin-Stout conducted 
Assessment of the* status of Career Education in Wiscortfein.- 
in 1973.* K-12 responses were obtained from. 2, 214 teachers, 
612 counselors, 135 local vocational education coordinators, 
and 143 principals, and postsecondary responses yere obtained 
from 266 vocational technical institute teachers, 13 directors 
of student services, and 17 directors of instructional services. 
Needs assessment was one of 14 topic areas covered in the 
study. 

Major conferences: 14 conferences, workshops, art^- Seminars 
have been held in the period '1970-1974 foj: State and local 
personnel on the topic of career education. ^"^ , St « * 

Major programs: 84 local career ^education projects were 
funded in Fiscal Year 1974. To\fr of these sire major K-Adiilt'Xv^^ 
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projects: Lake Shore Technical Institute and three model 
schools of the Sheboygan Public Schools; District One 
Technical Institute and the Eau Claire Public Scjiools; 
North Central Technical institute* and wausau -and interested 
feeder schools; and Western Wisconsin Technic*^l Institute and 
Lacrosse .and its feeder ^schools . 

Mobile career ^guidance labs serve clusters of rural 
K-12 school distrJ.cts^ some vocational technical ' schools 
provide mobile labs -for their feeder schools. 

~ Instai^t Career^ Education Directory - provides 
toll-free telephone net;j/ork for obtaining information 
on career openings in State's vocational/technical system. 

Wise - Wisconsin Instant Iiiformation System for Students 
and Counselors- - provides a free deck of microfiche on 
"Wisconsin occupations $nd schools offering training for them' 
to any junior or senior high schpol that^owns equipment 
to view them. ' 4 * 

NEWT ST - Northeastern Wisconsin In-School Television - 
has produced ,t;apfes and films on Wisconsin occupations ' 
and on self-awareness as aids to career planning. 

ETN - The State's Educational Telephone Netyork - has 
cooperated with U.w. - Madison in the development and 
offering of a grad\iate course .in career education for 
educators in the field.' U.W. - Whitewater has since assumed 
responsibility for this course. 

A slide/tape inservice presentation h^s just been com- 
pleted. It discussed the Wisconsin Career Development 
Model and the sixteen basic career development concepts 
listed in the State's guide. Slides gathered from 
several areas of the State are used to illustrate implem- 
entation of these concepts. 



PLACES TO LOOK AT : 

As of April 1974, 210, or 'approximately 50 percent, of 
Wisconsin K-12 school districts were invoLved in "career edu- 
cation." A few oustanding projects are: 



University of Wisconsin-Stout 
School of Education 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Contact: Dean John Stevenson 



Menomonie Public Schools 
1715 5th Street W. ^ * 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Contact: Allan May 



District One Technical Institute Muskego Public Schools 



620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin ' 
Contact: Orval .Gabriel 



-^87 W18431 woods Road^ 
^MUSjt'ego, Wisconsin 
' Contact; Gary Varick* ^ 



Western wisconsj-n Technijcal 
Institute 

Sixth and Vine Sti^eets ' * 
LaCrosse', wisconsii) 
^ Contact: Robert Pendleton 

Eau Claire Public Schools 
122yMappa Street 
Eau* Claire, Wisconsin 
Contact: Clifford Stanford 



Oregon Consolidated" Schools 
200 N. Maiji Street "^'C ^' 
Oregon, Wisconsin " > 

"bontact: Roland Cross 

Racine Piablic Schools 
2230 Northwestern, Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Contact: Gene Kyle 



Sheboygan Public School^ 
630 Virginia Avenue 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
;pntact: Fred Skeft>a ^ 




Watertown Public Schools 
415 S. 8th Street 
Watertpwn, Wisconsin 
Contact: Eileen Scott - 



,TIONS :\ 
dition^to 



PUBLICATIONS 



In addition^ to those listed under DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
above, several handouts and articles have been written to 
help "tell the career education story" and provide guide- 
lines for local efforts. These may b^ obtained f rom< the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53702. Rather than Writing 
curriculum guides at the State level, Wisconsin deliberatea^ 
chose to Wjri-te^ just a guide . However, \many locaL guides 
have been .written based on the suggestions and concepts irf 
the K-12 State guide. 



STATE COORDINATOR 



K-12 

Robert Meye^, Career 
Education Consultaift 
Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



• ■ V ' : 

^ .13-Adi4t 

Jim Fisher, ^^eer Education 

Cbn^altant 

Wisconsin B^'f^^of Vocational, 
Te;chnicai;^4nd* Adult Educati^ 
4502' Sfieboygan- Avenue 
^Hadison/ Wisconsin 53703 



'1 ■ f I 



• 1 ■ 




^9 



wVqming 



STATE DEFINITION: 

Career education is defined as an organized non- 
traditional integrated approach m the regular 
curriculum which ^gives purpose to education and pre- 
peires all learners of all ages and abilities with 
motivation to realize success in their careers, as 
citizens and as members of a family and the community. 

^ (Source: Official Position Statement of. the State • 
Department of Education, November 10, 1973) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVXTIES ! 
Stat^ Plan - 197a. 

Position Statement (Revised *1973) . ^ 

State^ Board Resolution - 1969 . 

s ^ ^ ''^1 

^^gislation tsx,t>e pre^e^^ed:J:o ' Legislature - 1975. 

-^tes^urce Guides: Kr6; -Orientation Guides for Grades 7,8,9. 

^"^'dobrdinator named,- 1969. ^ - ' 

. ii^f^o Department of Education Task Force , bo aid ^£A*s 
^iS^ompdementation - 1974. * , 'T'^t \ . . 



"^Sr^ejrw^uca^icS^'Advisory-JGo^ e&'tablished' in 1^73. 
U)J?ail dixe^tofy "-CKlVexsXCy representative, and -State 
Department of E'dUcati^A^Qftordinator. i, 

Career Education ConferepcV/' St4te Leadership, in 
Winter 1973 and Spi^ng 'i974.\'', . v 

- - \ 



PLACES TO LOOK AT ; 

School District #1^ 
8th & Elm Streets 
w Casper, Wyoming 82601 
Contact: Dr. Fred Pierce 

School District #1 
Powell, Wyoming 82435 
Contact: Merlin S. Oison 



School' .bistrict #25 
Riverboij, Wyoming 82501 
Contact:.^ Keith Currey 



PUBLICATIONS: 



-A. 



Career Orientation Grade 7 
Career Orientation Grade 8 
Career Orientation Grade :9 



STATE COORDINATOR: 



pSujT L\,Si^more • ^ 
Wyoming State Department of Education 
State Office Building West 
Cheyenne, .Wyoming 82002 
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AMERICAN SAMOA 

ST ATE DEFINITION ? 

r ♦ 

None available at the present time. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

State Plan - continuous development. 
Position Stateinent - 1972. 



STATE CCX)RDINATOR ; 

Mrs. Mere T. Betham 
Department of Education 
Tutuila 

American Samoa 96799 



* ********** 



*********** 



CANAL ZONE * 

STATE DEFINITION ! ^, 
No official definition has as yet been adopted*. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

* 

The Canal Zone is an anomalous "entity with respect to other 
"States." We have only one system with only 12,000 students. 
Our career education program has not gone beyond the early 
planning stage. 



i ~^ 

STATE COORDINATOR ! 

^» 

Russell W. Annis, Ph.D. 

Director of Curriculum and Coordinator 

of Career Education ' 

Box M Schools Division ^ \* 

Canal Zone ^ 

Balboa Heights, CZ 

- : <^--- - 

* * ****** *x * It' * *▼* * ; * t" 

^ ? rrV i — 

GUAM AX^^'>'- 
STATE DEFINITION ! ^^'^^ 

None available at the preserit time. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES ; 

State Board Resolution - 197^. 
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Position Statement - 1972. 
Coordinator named - 1973. 
Budget 1973. 

Assistant Superintendent for Career Education - post 
created. 



STATE COORDINATOR : 

John C, Salas Dr. Michael Ra'sk- 

Division of Vocational Education Assistant Supt.^^or >. 
'l^P.O. Box DE ^ Career Education^ ^ ^ 

Agana, Guam 96910 / Division of Vocational-. 

Education 

Department of" Education 
P.O. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 2^910 



' PUERTO RICO 

VIRGIN Islands 

Information on these Territories was not received prior to 
the time of publication of this chapter. The Coordinators 
are listed below for those^aesiring information on activities 
in theser areas; ' 



PteRCO RICO 

Jasue Castillo 
Special Assistant to 
Secretary of* Education 
State Department of 
Education 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Albert Ragster 
Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 630 

St. Thoroas/ virgin Islands 00801 



ERLC 
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CHAPTER 4 

t' 

CAREER EDUCATION K-12 

Career education has fpund its greatest "^support and exerted its 
greatest-4jif luence to date ^in elementary, middle, and secon- 
dary schooris. It is in these settings that most of the funds 
have Ipeen plkced; it is in these settings that most of the 
projects, curricula, staff development, and evaluation 'have 
taken place;. and it^is ir^ these settings that creativity has 
most flourished. Available information indicates that 
career*' education is now taking place in approximately five 
thousand of our nation's seventeen thousand school* 
districts. This growth, pver a period of only four 
yeaj;^, is testimony ^o the attractiveness and substance 
.of c^eer education, n' 

Many of , these, five thousand school districts have ex- 
cellent career 'education programs, developed over d 
period of three or four years.. An even greater number 
of these programs are still in the fomative stages. 
But wherever the program and whatever stage it is in, 
career ^ucation appears to have ignited the innovative- 
ness of teachers, parents, administrators,, counselors, 
and members of the biisirless, labor, industry, and professional 
community;. The following pages attempt to portray the 
diversity and creativitit of career ^education in two ways. 
First, three programs are described in some detail to 
give a flavor of what a rather comprehensive approach 
to career education means. Second, a large number of 
activities are described which are going on in career 
education programs due to the efforts of the various 
key participants in career education. No one of these 
second group of activities is meant to suggest a "career 
education program," each activity is discrete and could 
go on by itself whether a full-blown program is in 
op^t^tiop, or not. As in other parts of this document, 
no "ertdori^^ment.or- stamp of approval is intended for any 
project mentioned. These examples are offered as just ' 
that - examples. Many other effective and innovative 
efforts are going on< 



CASk^teRE, PESHASTIN-DRYDEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS WASHINGTON 



First ^ grade- students describin^J themselves, their interests',' 

and their -families while occupying the "throne" as the VIP 

(Very important Person) of- the Week and. high school students 

interviewing performers, music publishers, retail storeowners, 

and instrment repairpersons to learn about careers in music 

are two examples of the kinds of activiti^es taking- place in 

the Cashmere, PeshastinrDryden' career education program. 

Serving all grade levels in all schools of twq separate school 

systems, a breadth of coverage difficult to match in more 

heavily populated settings, the Cashmere, Peshastin-Dryden 

program, believes strongly that' " CAREER EDUCATION calls for 

the. combining of "formal educational experiences" ... the 

clas&room ... with the reality of the world of work* It's 

not for any one particular group, and it's not an attempt 

to replace lihe exi;sting educational program with a whole new 
«t ^ " 



one, 



The Cashmere, Peshastin-Dryden career education program ' 
began because of the efforts of a small group of teachers 
in* a single., team-taught fourth grade classroom. By the 
end of its second year, the enthusiasm of these teaghers h^d 
spread career education to the entire -elementary school 
staff* As in many other similar cases, this early development 
took place without any specific career education funding, with 
the help of a Federal grant under Part C of the Vocational 
Education Amendments,, these efforts spread throughout all 
grade levels in both districts. While these Federal,, funds 
terminated in mid - 1974, the program-and- its three-person 
staff continue to operate with funds provided by the local 
school systems and the State Education Agency. Career * V., 

education has quite noticeably "taken hold" in Cpisl;imere and 
Peshastin-Dryden* 

It is difficult to identify any single determin^t. of- 
success in this career education program. The manner in 
which Cashmere and Peshastin-Dryden teachers, have responded 
to career education is certainly at least one major factor. 
The way in^which the program staff Have encouraged the 
participation of the commxmity is an eqifelly strong feature 
of this effort. ....t^-^-.-v. 



Teacher Innovativeness: As in most -successful programs, 
th^ Cashmere staff relies 6n teacher creativity to make 

• career education really. worK. A number of activities 
are 'conducted to. stimulate teacher involvement. Lectures 
demonstrations; ' worklshops, and group discussions have' 

^involved almost all staff ih the two districts in 
exploring the meaning of career education and developing 
materials for classroom use. Numerous individual contacts 
with teachers are also made throughout the year to solve 
specific problems. 

One example of these inservice activities is the use of 
video- tajie as a way. of spreading ideas 'on inteaxating — 
career education into classroom learjiingT' "frT the first 
"~§^trel5~T5f^tltirs" three-step process, a» small number of 
teachei's meet to become familiar with certain career 
education materials and plan for their use 'with the^r 
students. In the second step, teacfiers and students 
are taped as they go through the learning activities in 
a real -classroom situation. The teachers then get , 
together to vi^w the tape, discuss their performance, and 
plan fcr transporting the ideas to other classrooms. 
In the thir(J step^ all other interested teachfers ,come ' 
together in an inservice , session to view the tape and 
discuss ways of using and eSspanding, on the«materials in 
their own classes. ^ * 

The proof of these effqtts is etpparent in the broad 
range of activities stiidents actually undertake:, ;\ 

* In one elementary class,, students spend about 20 
minutes a day for three weeks Exploring, the 
variety of occupations within thei± own school. 
After touring the school to look at the different* 
types of work' done, student committees invite 
workers (e.g. secretaries, cooks, janitors, bus^ 
drivers, etc) to thei!r class and interview them - 
about their jobs. They then write stories and 
draw pictures -about the workers. The students 
also visit the workers for more detai^d learn-^ 

. ing about their jobs (including demon^ratip^s) , 
have their pictures taken with them, and write 
thank you letters for all the help they have 
received. 



' In a team-taught fourth grade "Restaurant Unit'* 
students' set up and ope;:ate a one'^tiine dinner 
for about 250 parents. The students: select a 
.menu; prepare a budget for food and materials; 
visit a local bank to borrow the necessary 
money and 'open a checking account; make Uniforms, 
decorations, and menus; buy prepare arid serve 
the food; and pay their bills. The profits are 
then used to dine out in a local restaurant. 

T 

Fam iliarity with the continental land survey ' 
syS^^m and related occupations is but one outcome 
of an ewhth grade unit on this topic. ^Students 
.also impfi^ve- math, writing, science, and social 
studies sftills as they talk to people from the 
State Highway Engineer l>^artment and the U.S. 
'Forest Service, work withi transit "and levels, 
construct maps ,40 related math problems, visit 
the Smoke jumpers Training Caiap and write about 
their\experiences*. * 

LJtentbL-grade English students improve writing 
skills and learn about media occupatipns t&r^ugh 
a two-week unit on advertising. After studying 
i examples of variou*6 jargon , styles, motives, and 
types oi advertising, students discuss the'/'"' 
^ various, jobs existing in the world of advertising, 
/ The uni^: ends as each student chooses a product 
of interest, based on her or his hobby or career < 
&nbitions^ and compiles a portfolio for a pro- 
. — -^€fftive employer. 

These and scores of other teaclier-generated ideas are a, ' 
continuing pati of the Cashmere ,Peshatin-Dryden program. 
Thtee curriculum giiides have already .been published, 
aAd teachers across th6 State are benefiting tjus school 
year as program staf f ,with State funding, are travelihg 
througliout Washington to conduct inservic? workshops. 
With^the requirement that- each workshop participant 
develop at least one classroom unit infusing career 
education ipto the' regular curriculum, the flow of ideas ^ 
is guaranteed to continue. 

^Community Involvement: No career education effort can 
succeed without strong ties to co/ranunity resources. 
The Cashmere and Peshatin-Dryden[ school systems illustrate 
this well. Not.^only do they work with a community 
advisory committee, conduct field trips, hold meetings 



with parents* and provide, work experience sit^s for 
students-coimApn career education activities « they also 
useVhe community in new ways, 5 Teachers, and especially 
^the guidance staff, have deyeloped ideas such as the 
following: . \ ' I . 

4 * • i - 

* A Coininunity GuiSande Cadre, consisting of over 
100 local comunlty^-m^nibers^, provides oneT:^to^ne 
career Counseling for nigH school students. Upon 
request of a teacher or cpunselor, members of the* 
Cadre talk tOi individual ptudents ajDout their 
jobs-training needed, nat^jre of the work, satis^ 
fying anS dissati3fyinsK^^pects, job possibilities 

, • etc. 

* Recognizing that many faculty members have part- 
time or full^time^ wqrk .experience in areas other 
than education^ afe well as hobbies and other ' • 
skills, the CafnmerevPesha%tin-Dryden staff have 
conducted a suryey of the faculty in order to 
identify and capitilize on? this experiet 

I Faculty are * "commuhity resources" too, as 

and Peshastin-Dryderi^studeisbis are now hapj^ily 
• learning, ^ - _ 

* Students are also resource people. Twelfth^ grade 
stu^nts have been involved in yaripus onrsi^te job 

\reiRrch activities, 'and, "as a result, they have 
prepared many written, taped, and photographic 
r^o^ts. These reports are not only shated mth 
the rest of the class but/OTith other classes and 

^ grade levels as well. / 

* To the benefit of the students as well as the 
resource *pepple, the school staff havle also sought 
to involve senior cit|2ens|in the career education 
program. The skills, experience, and insight of 

. this group have^ .to &a£e,*i)een eagerly^ sought,^ 
' » C ' 

As the above example^, show career education can ind^d 
thrive in a rural setting.' Whiie precise benefits*, 
in terms of l^earner biltcomes, will require detailed 
analysis to determine,^ career education is catching 
the .imagination of students , teachers,* administrators, 
parents,' and the community in >Cashmere ^and l^^shastin- 
Dryden. As proclaimed o*n ;af>litter bag developed *and 




distributed by school staff; "Our B^g is Career Education." 



MESA; ARIZONA 
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Learning to livk, learning to learn, and learning to make 
a living are the triple goals of the Mesa, A?:izona dis- 
trict-wide K-]/2 career education program. • Now in its 
fourth year, the Mesa program is guided by the philosophy 
that "each student has to have a program relevant to his 
becoming a s^lf-f ulf illed, productive, and contributing, 
citizen." But as program staff note, "career education 
is not an attempt to funnel children into career tracks 
from a very early age... Studeiits will have the same " 
choices concerning lifestyles afid the time to make these 
cVioices as they presently do; hopefully, though, they 
Wilj! have more information about possibilities and a 
greater decision-making ability." 

; ^ ' , 

Unlike many career education programs, Kesa has had the 
benefits of: (1) support from the U.S, Office of 
Education and later the National Institute of Education 
as one of six Comprehensive Career Education Model sites; 
(2) active support and funding from its own State 
Education Agency; and (3) other Federal funds under 
*the Vocational Education and Elej^entary and' Secondary 
Education Acts.^ with thife help, -the Mesa staff of 22 
full-time and 14 part-time personnel has initiated A 
four-pronged approach touching nearly^ all aspects of the 
school program. Project activities .fall into roughly 
these areas: (1) curriculxim and mater iaJLs devei^mient; 
(2) staff development; (3) community resource u59^; ^ 
• and (4) counseling, guidance, placement, and follow-up 
services. - ' , 

V. ' 

Curriculum and Materials Development: Under funding* by 
both NIE and the State of Arizona, Mesa staff and teachers 
have developed a large number of career education 
curriculum units. Each unit has evolved through a detailed 
process involving .objectives and unit writing, pilot-testing. 



: 1-^ ■ f : - . 

rt as important to realize; however, that this degree of 
financial support is not essential to- begin'an effective ^ 
career education program. The refet of this chapter, and 
even the Mesa project, is f.illed with examples of low or 
no cost ways to improye any system's- educational program 
along tlie^ines>^of -career education. * 
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field^testing and revision,- As these units- are completed ^ 
they are made avail^le '^to- local teachers who are given 
assistance in integrating them into their existing curricula 
State-funded units are distributed State-^wide through the 
Arizona Career Education Clearinghouse! Units have been 
developed for all grade levels. A brief sample shows thfe 
nature of the^e units: . • ' . ' 

* . ^ 

"* An elerttentary school xAtit called "School Skills: 
Now and Later," helps children realize that the 
• 5 academic,,,, social, and artistic skills they ^re 
, ^ learning in school 'are helpful in daily life. 
Activities include guest speakers from within 
the school' to show how 9Ccupations within the 
school depend on these essential skills. 

. * Ii).a middle school 'unit called "Telef iction, " 
students use science fiction as a spur to in- 
vestigan^ion of careers. After reading, science 

' ^ fiction in the first lesson, students survey jobs 
in the television, industry . They ^:ompl'ete forms 
for a social security number and at job. applica- 
tion and are' interviewed for a job of their chbostng 
by ^ student "personnel director.". The "hired" ' 
students then simulate the development of a 
'futuristic television program. The unit ends with 
a field trip to a television studio. 

* A secondary school unit called* ''Guidelines for 
Career Development in the Sciences," helps students 
explore worker traits, entry skills, benefits, and 
employment trends as they relate to Science occupa- 
,tions. Activities include a field trip, gue*st 
^speakers, and taped interviews. 

In addition to. these units, the Mesa staff produces three i 
other types of ^materials: • (1) spercif ication, or "spec,V 
units which equip higli school students with specific 30b 
entry -skills (e.g. "Accounting Clerk Guide;") (2) "Career 
'AVareness Briefs, V short periodicals to share innovative 
e^reer education activities- of' Mesa teachers; and (3) 
career 'education activity kits. These latter are 0.0-15 
minute self-idirected hands-on instructional jiiaterials 
to help students relate school-learned skills to the 
world of work. A brief listing of these kits includes 5 
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"Career ^Cards" (similar to rummy) ; *^Making Your Own 
Camera;" "Mathematics for Fun and Learning;^'" '^Urban 
» Planner;" and "Casweorker 

Staff Development: , While high quality - curriculum units ^ 
a^e an important resource, the Mesa staff recognize that 
teachers knowlqidg^able about , skilled in, and^ committed 
to career education are art even more essential asset. 
Each teacher in the disl^rict has thus completed a fifteen 
' hour Orientation to career educatiori conducted by the 
.project; Over two hundred teachers have received 
^brriculum development training as they prepared career 
education units. Competency-based training materials are^ 
bein^ developed, in such areas as field trip and guest 
speaker str^ategies, and additional competency-based 
efforts are planned. 

Art excellent example of Mesa's staff development program 
in career education was the "Work Exposure Program for 
'^Educators." This twOr\/eek workshop helped over seventy 
elementary, middle, and^ senior high school teachers learn 
more about the world of \work and how to develop car^er^ 
education -activities for infusion into their regular 
curricula. Community resource persons, fifteen work 
site visits, and tele^^ectures were u^ed to stimulate 
teachers' thinking. Resources were also available to « 
help teachers previewlmedia, explore existing materials, 
and request and schedjule guest speakers and field trips 
for* the coming fall. 

Use of ^^ommunity Resources: Vital ,tp the success of any 
career education program is the ability to bring the 
school into the community and the community into the 
school. Mesa ha-s succeeded well in this effort. A 
Communiify Resource Service (CRS) h^s been set up to 
help teachers arrange for career education related 
^speakers, trips, media, individual student counseling , 
and work education experiences. CRS staff contact 
community Resources before school starts and make personal 
visits to explain the career education program and gain 
cooperation. Teachers make requests directly to the 
CRS which then facilitates the linkage. 

Another kesa effort in this general area is the Work 
Education Program. This program is instituting a coor-* 
dinated approach to out-of-school learning for senior 
high school students through four levels of work exposure:. 
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(Ij career observation tours (for whole classes)-; — (2)^ 
work exposure (allows individual students to visit. job 

sites for periods of up to several weeks); - C3) - work 

experience (part-time work 'throughout a semester) ; and 
(4) cooperative education (coordinated^ classroom 
instruction, on^-the'-job training, and .follow;^up with 
family ancj employer.) . . • , 

^ The Alternative High School is anpther aspect -of^'Mesa^ , 
use 6f community settings- Students in this program 
participate in classroom leeirning and extensive work 
exposure, and pxperience in" five Cluster areas: communiT- 
cations; fine arts; social science; science and mathem'atic 
and* r:ecreational physical education. For example, work ' 
experience^ opportunities in the cpinmujiications clAstef* 
include layout, printing, 'platemakingA^ photography , ^ 
commercial ar<t, TV studio", etc. ^ ^ 

_^-^ui^ance, Counseling, Placement, and Follow-up j The Mesa 
,^ prograijr has expended considerable effort in its qeS:^^ 
counseling system. During early 1972, staff conducted, 
a needs assessment involving students, pjhfent^, teachers, 
coiinselorfe, and school administrators. After identifying 
jSriorities, existing programs were assessed"^for adequacy 
and new programs developed to fill the gaps. ThJse^ew 
^ thrusts include: ^ . , 



* 



A computerized career information system containing 
educational, occupational, 'and latjpt^ market infor- 
mation basdd pn the most current data avail^le^ 
at the local and national levels. " ^ 

* A stydent-centered Career Education Managem^t 
Inf ormkliioh System Integi;ating individual siyident 

^ data with general career information. 

* An active staff development effort fox counselors^,^ 
including training of guidance para-prof ess ignaXsT^ 



Over twenty guidance uni-»ts develpj)ed^f or all ^rade" 
.levels and including topics such as: decisi^k**'^f^ 
making; interpersonal relationships; self-awarenSg§; 
emotions; career planping; ^d c^|)ing^with the^ , 
information explosipn. * , ' ^ 



^^EMPHIS, TENNESSEE; • ' ' 

Successful career education in an urban setting with a focus 
on" the needs of ^students from low-income families is the goal of ^ 
the Meuiphis .SPAN (Start Planning Ahead Now) program^ Initially 
funded as a demonstration project by the Office of Education, 

* span's funding was largely taken over by the Memphis Board of 
^Educatior^ when Federal funds ran out. This* is supplemented ^ 

by a State Model Careers grant, j , ^ 

Bothered by the large number of students who dropped out as 
soon as they reached' age sixteen and by^the large percentage 

/of students who entered neither a. job nor further education 
after graduation, 'the SPAN staff of sixteen teachers and 
coordinators skt up a K~12 program for a target population 

*of 38 of the city's 175 schools. Now in its fourth- year, the 
pxxjject' has developed a 'number of innovative activities. 
These activities focus heavily on job preparation and place- ^ 
ment, perhaps more so than in most career education programs, 
which concentrate on unpaid work and leisure rol^s* as wel^l,- 
Yet SPAN serves a student population which often has not tealizfed 
its employment goals. SPAN'S emphasis is thus* essential if- > - 
qareer 'education for low- income students is to be truly more ^ ^ 
than tfte promise of a worjld of work which they can never 
realize, » > • ^ 

Elementary school students are exposed to a wide variety of 
careers through the use .of a series^^of^ ten- Instructional ' 

Television films a^imed at fourth, and sixthsraders.. -r^ 

. ^fter the introductory film "Why *wi**Work, " , stud^ntssee films on 
^eacii of nj-ne caireer clusters: Each f ilm^ is.^atterned after 
a popular television program- to stimulate interest and ^ 
presents a range 6f careers within the cluster. The films, 
produced by the cit^'.s public television station, are each 
, followed by field trips and hands-on experienTces to further 

• facilitate student awareness and exploration* y 



Junior high school students are urged to explore a limite^' ' 
number of clusters in greater d^taii. Irl addition to resource 
speakers*, field trips,* role playing, mini-courses on carreers, 
career months, and handsr-on activities^ students sixteen 

, and older can participate in part-time work experience - 

^ of ^en a key factor in keeping them in school • 



<4S 
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^^ni^import^nt feature of thi career education pxpgrkm. which 
begins at the junior high level, is^ a detailed 'career ' 
information- system. Any student may fill an inquiry 
card and receive a printout of career inf onna1:'ion from 
the Computer Assisted Ceireer Information system. While 
this information is limited to such areas as jol:^ opportuni*- 
'ties, skill and training requirements, working conditions, 
and pay Ganges, students can get more specific information 
from the project's INFOE (Information Needed for Occupational 
Entry) file. A program job development coordinator workipg^'s^: 
with the local employment service assures ^that this infomia- y 
tion is kept current. 

The high school portion of the SPAN^, program adds to these 
career education activities by a he^vy emphsis on post-, 
high school placement. Job orientation classes and mini- 
courses emphasizing needed specific 
are combined with jbt> pla c eme nliBt nd 
centeirs^in each target, high s'ciiaK'l 
opportunities also help students^ojr 
p^rep^r^ for. careers of their choic^i 
"also included in this program. 



job skills for seniors 
vocational guidance^ 

Worlt experience 
tini4e to 'explore and 
Career fairs ^re 



"As in most career education project SPAN'S success is 
difficult to measure until^ more tine has passed. Some * 
encouraging signs are available, however. "The dropout rate 
in project schools during the ninth and tentli grades (when 
m'ost^student^ 'pass the compulsory attendance age limit) , has 

-deci:^sed^ one, full percentage pointy at the saiie time that 
thexate for the same age group in the distirict as a, .whole 

^has increased one t:en^ of a percentage point. The 
piac^ent statistics for SPAN are eilso promising. During 
19?3,0'95 percent of all graduates were place<§ in either job 
or-fu^^her. education. This represintf an. increase of over 
50 peris^Qnt; f rom pre-project days, Recording to project data. 
It aivLsq'; appears ^hat more students are now going on to post- 
secoiva^ry. .education than was the case previously. 



While *th^e\aix^'^e descriptions give 
' educatiq^ic^k/S like^ ii^ practiice, 
to learn a^dSJIr^n^any-mo'lre projects. 



some flavor of what career 
th^/ireader is encouraged 
especially thbse which 



appear to n^edsv^ifnilar to his or her own. Even better 



than readin^'/Yd/. eour^^^Twouid be 



ing brief act?i^lt=yf descrS^^ g:.ve a fuller view of th"e 
diversity wit^^i^^xc^eer eflCi^'ation ' ' 
additional sit^^^>^o\look at;v The 
'Chapter 3 prpvid^'ls^fWther nkmes./- 



project visits. . The- ,follow- 



and nky suggest some, 
list imdey each State in 



\ / 

TEACHER CKEATiyXTZ IN ACTION 

One indisputable fact about career education is that it 
cannot si^ceed vithout the active support and creative 
efforts of teachers at all level's. Career education is 
not confined to one subject area nor one particuleir type 
-of teacher; it depends on a myraid of ideas in every kind 
of learning situation. All classroom teachers must locate 
and/or device methods and materials to. help students under- 
stand and appreciate the career implications of the- subject 
maiiter being taught. All classroom teachers must use 
career-oriented methods and materials in the instructional 
program, Where appropriate, as one^ means of educational 
motivation. All teacheirs must help students develop, 
clarify^ and assijnilate personally' meaningful sets" of 
work values. * ^ ^ 

*In some case^' schools make minor schedule changes 
to help their teachers, impl«©ent career education, 
.^in Wickford Junior High (North Kingstown, Rhode 
Island)^' teachers went off the traditional bell * 
.schedule and used the first twenty minutes of' 
each^day.t6 d^^scuss work values, work habits, and 
other career education concepts. Commercial materials, 
- such as job experience' kits and job inventory check 
lists were also' used to help students explore career- 
related ideas and interests. 

*El6mentary teachers conduct a wide variety of activi- 
ties to^hejbp young children become aware of the world 
of work I Teachers , in Wilson Elementary School 
(Corvallis, Ordgon^^^afi well as ^teachers in many ^ 
other schools' throughout the nation, use a game 
calle<3 "Career Bingo.^" The teacher (or a student) 

, reads a clue card containing -'informatipn about a 
particular • type of'^^worker. The class identifies 
the worker and locates her or him on their cards, 
which contain pictures or' names of workers of all 
types. 

♦Elementary teachers in Osres, CalijEornia conduct , a 
simulation activity called "micro^society." Students 
take roles 6f all types of workers '(employers, 
employees, consumers, tax paye^:^,, citizens,' etc) - and 
community people come into the' school s§€q reinforce 
the relationship between the simulat^and^ re^l wbrlds. 
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♦Teachers' in the Al^quergue, New Mexico -career 

' education program help elementary students learn 
language arts through such activitieT»as compiling 
a newspaper. Such an effort involves writing, 

"spelling, math/ art, graphics, categorization, 
reading, and a variety of other, content » areas which 
take on new meaning and lexcitement for students, as 

-they turn out 'their pwn "hot off the press" eckj^n. 

*St\idents in many New Jersey elementary- sqhools 'explore 
(jareers with their teacher *s'help through useVof the'. 
Technology for Children (T4C) program. They -'also 
learn basic subject skills at thfe same >tim^e.^ 't4C 
classrooms contain a variety of learniA^' ceafcers with 
hands-on learning activities and materiail's. -Students' 
may construct projects using hand and power tools, 
write and produce a play (including -preparation of 

, costumes and scenery) , or engage" a- variety of other 
real world experiences. In .addition," field trips 
and speakers are used to add ''^ik)ther dimension of the 
real world "to these learning afctivities. v / 

♦Career^ eduQation also turns teachers and students on 
at tlie junior high/middle .school level. At Riverton* 
Junior High School (Riverton, Wyoming) , each room 
displays careers related to th^ subject being taught. 
Students that are particularly interested in a certain 
* subject area are helped by the teacher to explore, 
in depth, a job qr jobs which relate to t-he subject. ' 
j^uch student research includes finding o\it about job 
-characteristics, job requirements, job locations, and 
the jlife gtiyle associated with work^^of a particular ^ 
kind. Another activity planned for Riverton students 
is a class to be called "Social Economics."- Students 
Will set up a. company, decide on» a product to produce, ' 
sell stock,' manufacture the product, and' market and 
sell what they have produced^- Professional and non- 
professional* work. roles will he explored, and through 
this approach students will learn English (contracts, 
correspondence) , math (time* card^% pay rolls, stock 
selling) , art (advertising) , and sqcial , studies 
(management* and company st;rudture) . The course will 
be team taught and interdisciplinary credit will be 
given. ^ , ' . ' 
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»A creative librarian in Lufkin, Texas helped her-^ 
internvediate school studen£s explore career / 
opportunities for women. While the project, wMch /- 
took about three week^, initially involved only * ^ 

girls, boys soon demanded in, .The students looked - 
through all types of library materials and brought " ; V^^' 
maTfy others from home. Tjhey made posters, slides, r*' 
and games to increase .career awareness for women. "y -^^ ' - 
A special focus on minority women was added ' * ; - 
thanks again to the librarian. Back in their " / 

English classes, the students wrote summaries, ^ 
made outlines,* and developed vocabularies using • , 
' the local community ^to talk about their jobs. 
One highlight was a woman who direpted the work of 
a cr^w of men at a local foundry. 

High school teachers also get into the career 
education act. English teachers, guidance counselors, 
and career education project staff in Spencer, New 
York te&m J:4iialLt a course called "Careers ih Fact 
and Fiction."' Through short stories, plays, poems, ' 
magazine articles,* field trips, and individual ' 
study, students explored a variety of work roles - 
and work values as they more carefully developed / ' 
their own future plans.* • * . ■ 

High school students in Lufkin," Texas, undel-.fehe \ 
creative leadership' of their English teacher, write \ ' » 
an original biography of some member of their family. 
During the interviews andx research needed to get this 
done, students learn such ^ important life skills as, 
note taking. Interviewing techniques, organization 
of ideas, story telling, paraphrasing, writing, ietc . 
They also learn about the real, world of work, h^dw/' 
human values affect work, choices and experi'ence, 
how career transition takis 'place, and how life 
style is related to career choice. ^i)other highly 
important outcome, of this appi'oach is the increase 
in family Understanding that frequently comes as a 
result of the student's efforts *and the family 
member's cooperation. |^ * 

High school speech 'students in Qa$per, Wyoming,* 
learn about job ^^ettipg^^sj^lls with the help of ^eir 
teacher *&nd commurjiifcy ^.e^cgirce people. "A repx:esen- 
\\ ^ taAive of the district ^employment office first spedks 

- — ■ ' ' ^ '■ 
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with them about job interview techni<jues.^ Students 
then fill out job application forms and "participate 
in mock interviews conducted by volunteers from local 
business and industry. With the help of the guidance 
counselor and the employment office, these mock 
interviews are videotaped for later student study. 

* High school teachers in H±nesville, Georgia helped 
their students as weLl as younger children gain a 
valuable career experience when they suggestecJ that , 
their para-medical career Cluster students demonstrate , 
what they had -learned to fourth grade children. The 
students become motivated tp study the subject better 
in order to deliver an effective demonstration, .They 
also found that they enjoyed working with younger 
children (and thus explored teaching as a career) . 

^ The fourth grade students^ nob'only learned that doctors 
^ , aren't all that scary, but they also learned more about 
the field of medicine. -Other^ cluster teachers are now 
planning similar demonstrations. 

Examples such as these can be found in almost every school, 
whether it is officially ccTlled a "career education school*' 
or not. Whenever teachers are freed to be as creative as 
tiiey really are, career education is certain to benefit. 
Considerable tj^fort is expended in many career education 
programs to stimulate ^nd develop this creativity. This usually 
takes the form of staff development activities specifically 
designed to support the career education program. A few exam- 
ples illustrate wha:tcris^ within easy reach of any school system: 

* A career'education teachers' workshop in Liberal, 
I^ansas, set out to develop a handbook of people, places, 
and materials which could be used in bringing the 
community intb -the schools and the schools into the 
community. . Each worksTiop participant took responsibility 
for contacting five businesses and requesting their help 
in the career education program, including the* 
availability of materials and p^ople-.and the-goSsib^ility 
of field trips. This not only helped build the '-handbook, 
but it increased teacher-community contact and un&er- 

y^tanding. One group of workshop participants also 
^ — ^^surveyed the school library for materials which* could 

^help in the career education program. Another' group . ^ 
viewed' and ■ summarized audio-visual materials for use 
in .the program. Each teacher in the school system^ now 



has a copy bf-the completed handbook for use in 
integrating careers into classroom learning. 

f t * 

, Staff development programs in Mesa, Arizona use a 

variety of techniques to help their teachers use their 
imagination. Single concept training modules 
> (30-40 minutes each) are used to work on attitude 
development. Work expedience programs are set up 
for teacher S;,433]^plo^ the world outside the school. 
^ ^ , Many teachers a^uWly participate in career education 
activities us^ for students as a way of introducing 
them to'the rfealm of experiences which they themselves 
can -generate. Y 

L , ' * Teachers in MorfTsville, Vermont intern with already 
- - experienced teachers to learn the Q^eer education 
techniques that these teachers have developed. 

* Teachers in Ceres, California are allowed to develop 
> tareer education units on a performance contract 

basis. This encourages their creativity^ as well as 
helping them earn for their extra effort. ^ While 
,t they get. 7 5% of the contract when the unit is finished^ 
the reamining 25% is paid only after evaluation of 
student performance based on the unit. 

* The State of Indiana h^s been particularly helpful., to 
its teachers through its Career Resource Center.. " 
This mobile van contains information on all exemplary 
career education projects in the State and travels 
around to local school systems to help conduct work- 
shops and display the ef for ts^f .local school people 
to each other. This traveling treasure-house gets 
many teachers ^^ited about what ;they .too could add 
to its collection. 

COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PERSONNEL AND CAREER EDUCATION 

The creativity which makes career education go is by no 
means limited to teachers. Counselors and guidance ^ ^ 
personnel have key roles to, play as well n and playing 
them they are. Throughout the country, "innovative 
counseling and guidance personrtel^-^e^ helping* teachers 
implement career education in the class'rbom.. They" are 
serving, usually with other educatipnai^^personntl, 
in a liason role between ^he school andTthe business- 
/labor-industry-professional community. T'hey ^re helping 
•students make and implement career decisions ,and cire 
helping implement career education through , working with*. 

\ ■ 
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parents. They are also pa,rticip^l;ing in part-time and full- 
time job placement programs and-^in follow-up studies of 'f-' 
farmer students. ' ^ 

/ • • ^ . ♦ . >^ 

* Couliselors in Apex, North Carolina participate in.a\ 
.wide array of ^^activi ties.. aimed at helping teachers .and 

students implement career education. The counselors 
maintain an, activ^ Occupational Resources Centeij'^' . 
for use^&y classes or individuals. They developed 
and .Heep current a Resources File- of local cominui^ity 

* persons willing to help'dut' through, coming to'the school ' , 
to <^talk,^to students, providing field trip sites^. 

/qr WQf]p^:j^periehce sites. The counselors also arrarige 
' fer/n*^§(^^ transportation, - ^^pex counselors cpnduct 

staff ^develop[nent programs /or teachers and identify, 
jc&s^vailable for studontr %iactively working wLth ' 
local busines^men^.-The cpunselors also do^ extensive 
individual and group career, counseling and, guidance, 
th'rough cooperation with Social Studies and* English 
teach^-r-s. Follow-up of graduates and other students ' ' * 
who> have left the schools is also conducted to help 
, • feh^ -and, improve school programs, 

/ y ..^ ^ . . • , ' 

- * The careei guidance program at Winnacunnet High School 
^/ ' (HamptdnTT^ew Hampshire) offers a variety of useful 

services. ^One -highly successful feature of the program 
^,is the peer*counseling'activity . Students in senior * 
high 'school are trained in .such inltferpersonal skills 
^s Tistenihg/ giving' feedbaolc, facilitating discussion, 
and conducting groups. They then lerve as peer 
counselors'^- to other students and work with parent 
^ and community volunteers in' such activities as tutoring, 
. oi^ientation, and ^ in running the "Rap Room." Other 
^1^1 ' • aspects' of the-.Winnacunnet program planned by counselors 
^ ^^^m include: (1) orientation for freshmen (includes 

value and attitude exploration, decision making, _ * ' ' 

course planning, and world of work information) ; " , ' 

(2) career counseling for sophomores; (3) a placement 
service by wh.ich students can get help in finding 
meaningful work settings (part-t^me, full-time, 
volunteer, etc.);for pay, for credit, or both/ (4) 
career days and a military careers week; .(5) a Career .... 
Resource 'Center; and (6)- * a student assessmeht program, 
in which students, aided by guidance staff ;_teaehers, 
and others can take a variety of ^^rest ^nd. aptitude 
. dnvenfories to explore ^possible^areers. 
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The Mt. Ararat School Guidance Department (Topsh^, 
Maine) runs a diverse* program of career services. 
Seventh and eighlh gi^ade students are helped to ex- 
plore values through values clarification techniques, 
t^inth grade students improve their decision making. 
Career exploration groups in gradeS';L0-12 include 
a number .of job observation3 in the community. Other 
guidance sponsored activities includes (1) job 
simulation in which students apply at job stations 
throughout the School to do certain service-oriented 
work in the school (Formal application and iTifeXview 
procedures are iised and students receive academic 
credit for their'work); (2) a women's career^ 
group t9 help senior women explore career possibili- 
ties; (3) field study through out-of-schooJL extended 
work experiences; and (4) weekly resource person 
visits to the school. ^ 

Students in Canby, Oregon, with help from their, guidance 
counselors, are among about 66% of all Oregon students 
who use the computerized Career Infoirmation System ^ - 
being developed by the University of Oregon. Stud'ents 
in seventh grade on up through adults caiv -bbtain 
occupational descriptions, education and training 
opportunity information, and names of people^ in the 
local community who can be visited for interviews, ^^f 
Through the help of agencies such as the Oregon ' 
Employment Division, local school districts, arid \\ 
local business-labor-industry personnel, the-systiem 
is regularly updated. 



The Leon School District Career Education Prcjject ^ * 
(Tallahassee, Florida) is one of many throughout 
the State actively implementing a nqw appi^oach to 
career guidance, counseling, and placement. Under 
a State mandate,' the positiion of Occupational 
Specialist has been created to assist counselors ^ 
in providing career services. Counselors and ^ 
Specialists provide placement information and help 
f or jkraduates and other school ie^vers^in such areas 
as ifeb placement/; community college or. four year 
coljkae/univ^rgity placement; .^dult education; military 
sedB^e; sheltered workshofrpl-aG«mejxt;^^^jijpri-v^ schopl 
pl/aoAinetvt. In addition, follow'-tip studies are~"c6nducted to 
determine the ef fectivepess of school programs in^* 
preparing students for the world of work. Many 
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Occupational Specialists also provide services to middle 
school students as well to Help them explore the world 
of careers. 
' ' • ; ' 

* With the help of the guidance staff, the Lake Zurich T 
. Illinois dareer education project conducted a follow- 
up study on graduates which illustrates the effective- 
ness and utility of many such studies done at the local 
level. Graduate? who^had been out of school for one, 
three, and five years were studied. The results showed 
that the percentage of students going on to college was 
sma^ller than tl\ose going directly into paid employment. 
The study also concluded that many educational opportuni- 
ties* graduates would have liked to have were not available 
in the system. As a, result. of this follow-up effort, the 
school board decided on active participation in the State's 
career education five-year ' plan. The board also decided 

to actively support the Area Vocational Center and to 
-initiate wo;:k-study programs in .the schools. 

' ">■-'- ' .J 

* Counselors and other ^personnel In Highland Springs, 

. Virginia decided to improve their own knowledge of'the 
world" of work" through first-hand experience. With the 
help of the Chamber of Commerce they participat^d in a 
six-week summer program called ^Project Shadow-" Each' 
counselor spent two weeks with a utility company, one 
week with a bank, one week with a hospital, one ^week ;> 
with a retail merchant, and one week with a manufactijter . 

INVOLVING THE BUgl MESS -LABOR- INDUSTRY -PROFESSIONAL COMMUNITY . • 

*To be serious about making the community the classroom, career 
educa'tioh must actively involve the bus^iness-labor-industry- 
professional community. Tha't community must be brought 4nto 
career education policy formulation. ^J,t must also be' s_^een 'as a . * 
provider of^^^observational, ^work-experience* knd work-study 
opportunities ::fbr students and for teachers, counselors, and, 
school administrators. The business-labor- i;tidustry-professional 
eommunity must, also be involved in serving as career development 
resource personnel for teachers, counselors, and students. ^.Parti- 
cipatiori of this wider community in pa^rt-tiWe and f ull-timel job 
placement progrdmfe can also help c^ree±: education accomplislv its 
objectpes. 'rThe ^fotential for exciting and helpful use of the 
,vastv resources of the community is almost unlimited^. And the 
willingness of those in the business-l^bor-indust^y-*professional 
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community to ^voluntarily help the schools is only beginning to ^< 
be tapped ♦ ^ 

■ 

* A local cafe owner 'in Ceres, California has given that 
career education program an added diitipnsion. On his day 
off,, he turns his restaurant over to students who run it 
themselves • They take on all of the necessary roles, 
he provides the students with food at wholesale prices 
and they collect the day's profits for use in class. pro- 
jects • In addition, he donates his own time on his day 
off to train and supervise students as they operate^^the 
cafe. 1 ' 

\ 

**The business-labor-industry-professional community in 

Watertown, Wisconsin has been particularly helpful in ^ , 
assisting the junior and senior high schools in setting 
up a collection of visual materials on the world of work. 
The community persons outline work stations (specific 
jobs) which students then photograph. A variety of skills 
and people are included ;ymany "times former graduat^yare 
the workers involved. Jmen the slides are ready, ^h0 
business-labor-industry-professional workers write a brief 
description for' use on a separate islide. These slide 
shows are placed in the student commons and run continuously 
to utilize student "dreaming time." 

> * In order to facilitate involvement of the community in cases 
where field trips were- not feasible, the New Albany-Floyd 
County School Corporation (New Albany, Indiana) established 
a conference telphone system. Using three microphones and 
an amplifier, an entire class can participate in a tele- 
phone conversation/interview with a local or long distance 
^ business, labor, or industry person. One example of the 
creative use of this approach was the call made by a fifth 
grade class Jto their teacher's brother^ to learn about being 
a Rehabilitation Counselor for the blind. For less than 
$15 this class learned not 6nly about an important career 
but that blind people function fully - and indeed most 
effectively - in Society. A lockl directory "listing ^ • 
people^m^ead of ser/^es is now being readied for the 
con^jtfroce^phon^ fojr this year. 

* The approach followed by thev' career education p»c^jec|: in 
j^st Prov id eno^^ Rhode Island is similar to that' of many ' 
school systems artound the country. The project hired a 
noh-educator, a person with 'experien^ce in the business-' 
-labor-industry community, to* act as^liaison betweien the 
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'jpchoolg and that coinmuTlity. During 1973-74, visits by 
^over 2,600 ^Wdents to more than 250 conununity sites were 
made based on the coordinator's efforts. This approach 
is particularly effective as business people sometiiTtes*^- • 
find it easier to communicate with someone- with a 
similar background to their own. 

* With the very actiV^^ assistance of State-level and 

« , local* business/ labor, industry, and educational or- 
ganizations, the Denver Junior League ^Denver, Colorado) 
sponsored a week-long "Career Explo" in ^^arch, 1974. , 
Over 40,000 seventh to tenth grade students from 
throughout the Denver area (and others from the rest 
of the State) were bussed in to observe the more than 
250 exhibits paid ^f, set up, and staffed by local 
business, labor, industry, and professional community 

% persons. Pra- Fair Student Inventories were used 

to sl^ulate^career planning • A Student Guide wak ^ . 
> giv^n\o each participant and all participating ' < 

teacher's receiv^ed inservice training prior to the 
opening of "Bxplo." Over 15,000 adults also visited ..j 
the fair during the aftarnoon and evening hours, j 
Many additional' outcomes of this activity are now being, 
realized, including increased awareness of ^^areer 
education in the community, student interrtships in 
local businesses, and increased participation of the 
community j,n career education ^j^o^ams. ' 

* In Los Angeles County, California^ more than^lOO separate 
business, labor, industry, and government groups 
participate in the Los Angeles County Alliance for 
Career Education. The Alliance sponsor£if.worJfe experience^ 
observationar, and work-study activities for students 

'in the Los Angeles Coxlnty Schools. The AlMance also^ 
sponsored a Career Expo for over 190,000 students ' ' 
and conducts\a^ Personnel Exchange. Program which allows 
t^eachers and counselors to explore different work 
environments . , - ^ ' 

r 

* Another Way to creatively use the business-labor-in*- 
dustry-profe^sional community is through such efforts 
as the Youth Motivation Task Forcfe of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen.' This program organizes 
volunteers from local business an4 indu$jt;ry who can ' 
effectively relate to disadvantaged stu^^nts on^the 
basis of having similar backgrounds. Xti Akron, Ohio, 
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for example, 'this program is taking place at two junior 
high schools. Thirty-two representatives J^rom business, 
industry, aM' social and governmental agencies formed 
' two-person^feams to work with students in the schools. 
Through classroom visits, these teams impress eighth 
^rade students with the importance of education as • 
preparation for work. The program also includes 
opportunities for in-depth exposure of students to 
career fields of their choice. 

* The community can be particularly helpful in staff 
development programs to better prepare educational 
personnel to deliver career educa^tion - services to 
students • In Dix Hills, New York, for example, a 
nxamber of teachers participated in "Operation Shadow." 
Each Monday during the six-week summer program^) tea- 
chers were assigned to a morning or afternoon, job for 
the week. One teacher accompanied a telephone [installer 
another worked in a bank, a third shelled fresh shrimp 
and loaded the dishwasher in a hotel kitchen • Other 
various jobs included carpet installation, hospital 

^ work, typewriter repair, and retail sales -^nd manage- * 

ment. Teachers strongly agreed that this project 

activity helped them do a better job of translating 

the world of work into learning activities for /tfteir 

students * . , . 

r 

* During 1974-75, Portland, Maine schools will partcipate 
as have many others throughout the, country, in 'a Career * 
Guidance Institute. This particular Institutes-will be 
sponsored by the Chamber, of Commerce, the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, and^ the University of Maine." 
All 650 educators in the System were surveyed and 90 
will participate^ in the 50 clock hours of visi|:ations, 
discussions with business-labor-iridustry personnel, 

and other activities. • Fifty community groups will be 
involved in helping teachers, counselors, and administra 
tors observe workers, talk with tli^m, and 'have round- 
table discussions with personnel directors and top 
level management. Each person successfully completing 
the program, which ijicludes taking out a*student field 
trip, wi^ll receive three graduate credits from the 
' University. , ^ 

t The Comprehensive fimployment and Training i^ct (GETA^ , 
passed by Congress in 1973, offers a very useful vehicle 



for providing career' education to youth and adults. 
The Elkhart/ Ii^tana^ career education program made 
excellent use oi CETA^ in a summer program for 
students aged".^4-16. Teachers in an area^vocat^onal 
technical cent;er were ^sked to- select five exempjary 
tasks for "their careers, yet tasks which were ac'^iop 
"centered and could be mastered in a short period. 
^Students were paid by CETA to attend the program, 
in which they rotated systematically through six of 
twelve career areas, in addition, each student 
received' 15 hours of group guidance dealing with^ 
decision making and job seeking skills. 

* The All Volunteer Armed ^Forces is another career 
opta^on increasingly beings presented to students. 
In Watertown, Wisconsin, for example, stud^ts* are 
able to view slide presentations on Armed Forces 
technical training centers dye to the cooperation 
of the Armed Services in preparing the:ie presenta- 
tions. In other communities,, teachers^ counselors,*. 
and administrators participate in '^Educators " ^ 

Orientation Tours'* of local military facilities to 
get better acquainted with careet" possibilities in » « =^ 
the armed forces.^ . " ^ 

PARENTS AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS; MAK ING IT REALLY WORK 

^~ ~ ' r~^"^ ~ — ^ 7" 

Two other groups, without^ which career education banriot hope 
to flourish, are parents and educational administrators. 
Parents must help'their children' acquire -and practice , 
good work habits. They must also emphasize the development j 
of positive attitudes toward work and positive work values^,^^ 

'Parental support of the career' education program must also 
include reinforcement of program goals whenever^ possible^ 

• . ^. . 

For their part, educational administratoi^s must emphasize 
career., education as a priority goal. ,^,They must protfide ^ \ 
leadership and direction arid involve all segments of the 
community /n program planning and operation.' They must , o 
help ^ind^ and use resourced and initiat;e oirganizaticmal ^ 
changes needed to" ajccpmplish caree^^ education goals. ^ , 

Without their active support, and* this. inc^Lijdes the 

.commi talent of school boards, careeif' education will be 
stifled and always a secondary goal. 



At Ira Allen School (Burlington^ Vermont) students 
are encouraged to take a cassette recorder home to 
interyiew their parents about their jobs* Parents 
have become so* impressed with this activity, and the • 
quality of the^ question^- their children ask^ that 
they frequently call in neighbors and relatives to 
provide other opportunities •for interviews. Parents ; 
are- also sending ^questionnaires to friends and 
-relatives in other cities to get information for their 
children about careers these 'people have. 

In the Cincinnati, Ohio career education program parent 
of middle school students receive a form with sugges7 
tions as to what they can do to reinforce career 
education during summer vacation. Ideas include ' 
gam^s. tp be played, local places to visit, and things 
to, look foj^ while visiting. 

Since many parents^ cannot participate in- career 
education activities" during the da^, some programs " 
schedule nighttime activis^ies. In Akron, Ohio, for 
eicample/ eve'tiing mini-courses for parents are con- 
ducted to help them' deve^ojTways to assist their own 
children's dareer development. ^These courses also 
often ^.nvolve extensive observation of vocational 
programs available to students. 

> 

The career" education project ifi Syracuse, New York 
uses a variety of methods to draw on parental exper- 
tise. Each building principal involved parents in 
initial project planning. Parents sit in on curri- 
culvim writing workshops to review «and help .develop 
rasource materials for career education. Project 
staff meet with PTO groups to explain career; educa- 
tion and show them project resources, such as the 
career center and skill laboratory. Informational 
letters are also sent to parents on a regular basis 
to keep them abreast of the latest career education 
developments in the schools. ' 

The New Castle, • Delaware career education project 
uses three major techniques for involving parent^. 
Parent orientation meetings are held before any 
career education program is started in a school. 
Every two months parents are ^sked to complete an 
evaluation form which elicits their concerns and 
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.degree of support for the .project. Parents ^re also' 
used as resource persons in the schools and on pi.-eid 
trips ^ ' 

• 

Extensive efforts to involve parents aire a key parX 
of the career education project in Ogden,/Utah* ^/ 
Seventh grade, students are required to ^end two 
days on the job with their parents to /learn more about 
what their parents do. In eighth g^de> parents come , 
to the -school for two days to meet' with counseling 
personnel andf teachers and help. their children discuss 
careers. 'Parents come in more' frequently for this 
purpose in the following years, so that they are ac- 
tively involved in their cJiildren'^ career planning. 
The Ogden staff make exhaustive effort? to involve 
all parents. In many c^es, they visit the parents 
on the job to talk tb tliem and get their support. 

The effect, that strong administrative support'^ can . 
have on a career education project is tyj>ified by the 
career education program in Syracuse, New York. The 
Superintejident opens all community orientation meetings 
on' the program and the district policy bulletin states 
that elementary career education is the district' 
curritulum for elementary students'. ^The Boaxd of 
Education is equally committed. It has passed a 
resplut!k)n making career education an integral part ' 
of all instruction and" 'has approved fundus to continue 
the progrAm ribw that Federal funding Kas ended. The^ 
Board has also approved funds for all^upportiye 
services of the program (e.g. bussingfeor field tripg) 
and will prc^de funds for 'orienting ^ementary school 
staff to career education during the present school 
year. ^ P ^ ■ 

School administrators in Columbia, Sotlthe Carolina have 
shovn strong suppof t for the career eSucatioii effort 
since before its formal beginning. The school board :^ 
adopted a career education policy and established 
advisory committees before outside funding was received. 
The district; has committed local funds to key areas 
of the .career education effor^-tp assure its continua- 
tion in the future. Admirii,strators and principal^ . 
participate in all-day design conferences to shape 
the evaluation and revisions- of the program, and the 



school administration has insisted on the full 

integration o£ c^eer education into existing • 

curriculum r^ather' than the establishment of career 

education as a separate subject. 

• 

* Project staff in Woodbridge, New Jersey have proposed 
Leadership Training Institutes to provide training 
for school board members, top school adniinistrators 
and lower level administrators in career education 
and to assure their active involvement in program 
development^ 

* By using board members as resource people for the 
project ^nd by extensive efforts to k^^p them informed 
of and involved in project activities, the' Liberal , . 
Kansas career education program has received strong 
school board support. During their most recent / 
North Central evaluation, the Board of Education 
requested that career education be written into the 
school philosophy, when State "funding of the en^-ire 

^project ended> the Board voted 6-1 ,to take over, the 
cost. 

MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS THROUGH CAREER EDUCATION 

Career education claims to be for all people. While this 
claim is eaa^ to justify in principle, it is considerably * 
more diffiTcult to fulfill in practice. To meet the aeeds 
of all persons, career education must serve the handicapped ^ 
and the gifted. and talented. It must also serve the poor 
and those who belong to minority groups^ Still further/ 
career education must serve the special needs of women in 
a society which has discriminated against this group in 
countless ways. While innovative career education efforts 
are underway to meet* the needs of these special groups, 
as some of the following examples show, it would be incorrect 
to say fehat these efforts are contftonplace. Major initia- 
tives at every educational and governmental level are still 
needed to make career education a reality for these 
populations. | r 
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lesson plans specifically tailored to the needs of 
these .students. A "Thrifty Savings Bank'^ lesson helps 
students learn personal financial management. In 
return. for work on certain tasks, they receive 
simulation money which they can save or spend for 
privilj^es such as games, books, and the use of 
puzzlft. Students pay "rent" for trieir classroom 
space and a school "tax," and they are helped to keep 
a record of their earnings and ^^^tpenditures as well 
^a savings passbook. 



A "Career Awareness and Exploration" handbook i^'sed 
^by a-Peoria, Illinois career education project/ contains 
a special section on career education for special 
students. Suggestions are included for career learn- 
ing activities for mentally and physically handicapped 
students as well as for those with perceptual, academic, 
or social problems. 

* The Career Development Center, an alternative high 
school program in Syosset/ New York, series students 
aaed 15-21 in a transitional program to help them 
Mjust to and function in local pqblic school settings. 
Students having serious problems in the local schools 
are assigned to one o-f seven Mini Schools which 
represent vocational clusters (fre§to^,can explore 

a variety of worK t^es before choosing a Mini School 
and all'^udents can change Mini Schools to explore 
other cluster areas) . Vocational and academic teachers 
serve in each Mini School and electives (art, music, 
personal grooming, etc) are offered as well. ^ Two days 
a week a group of the mo^t seriously impai2?ed students 
meet in a rented "House" for off-campus, real-life 
experiences such as independent living skills. 
Students also have work-study, work cooperative, and 
on the job training opportunities. In addition, the 
Center brings parents and students together one 
night a week for group learning and social opportuni- 
ties. As the students successfully complete their 
Center stay, they return to the regular school program. 

* A 'successful businessman in Nogales, Arizona decided 
to dedicate himself full-time to improving the career 
education of severely Retarded students . These 
students now operate a recycling center, including 

•.the functions of collection and processing of materials 
and the financial management of day-to-day operations 7^ 
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While it Jtook six weeks to help. one girl leajrn to tie 
a knot ardund a pile of newspapers, the joy in seeing 
her receive her first paycheck confirmed the importance 
of meaffiingful work and career education for all people. 

* Eliminating sex stereotyping in instructional programs 
is a critical function of career education. Many 
career education programs are beginning to meet this \ 
need by^ bringing more female\role models into the 
schools (women truckdrivers, women construption 

5 workers, women' company presidents) and by^ ^sing 
games and materials especially prepared without 
sex bias. Owatonna, Minnesota took the additional 
step of completely revising their two year old "Career 
Awareness Guide" to eliminate sex bias, particularly 
the stereotyping of male and female sex roles. 

^ij^The World of Work K-10 career education project in 
Warren, Ohio has developed a series of seven sample 
lesson plans focused on eliminating sex role stereo- 
' typing. A middle school lesson suggests the following 
types of -activities: (1) inviting wonen in typical 
and atypical occupations to come to class tp discuss 
their work; (2) . interviewing a variety of female 
workers, with special emphasis on their feelings. of 
achievement; (3) the viewing of fiimstrips showing 
contributions of women through paid and unpaid work. 
Other activities in other lessons include role playing 
in which boys and girls switch "traditonal" roles 
(e.g. boy as secretary and girl as employer); analysis 
of ads and articles for sex stereotyping; and discussion 

* of student and societal attitudes toward women and the 
world of work. 

* While career education, has devoted little attention 
to the needs of the gifted and talented' 'tSus far, 
there eore 0. few programs which provide special 
career exploration 9Pportiinities for these students. 
In Woodbridge, New Jersey, for example, gifted and 
talented students are matched with commtinity persons 
who -act as "mentors" on>a continuing basis to help 
these students explore areas of particular interest. 

. Gifted students in a Columbia, South Carolina career > 
education program participate in the Executive High ^ 
School Internships of Americft (see Cha^)ter 6 for more 



details) , Students spend three days a week in the 
field working with an executive *br special mentor 
instead of attending regular classes. ' , 

Students in junior and' senior 'fiigh schools in 
Washington, D.C- have for some time parj^ticipated 
in a program called "Workshop's' for Careers in the 
Arts*" This program for taletnted students pairs each 
accepted applicant with a ^performing professional 
for summer ^nd school year (three hours daily) 
tutelage. Students continue to receive the rest o^ 
their academic instruction in the regular school 
program. A public high school for the arts has 
recently being initiated to allow the expansion of 
this effort. 

A special program for gifted, underachieving post- 
high school students is now operating in Devon, 
Pennsylvania. Called "Career House," the program 
is a'residen^ti^l eduqational effort to enable 
bright students with personal or underachievement 
problents to prepare for college. This highly 
individualized program includes career planning and 
work experience opportunities as well as vocational 
counseling^and guidance and extensive individual 
and group counseling, psychotherapy, and suppofliive* . . 
servicejs. * . - " 

The Exploration Scholarship Program is another 
example of innovative caregr education for the gifted. 
Sponsored jointly by the 1J;-5n3ffice'Qf Education, 
Educational Expeditions International*, and the Explorer 
Club, this program awards scholarships to gifted 
students for participation in world-wide expeditions 
conducted by leading scientij^ts^. Some of the partici- 
pating 'students have engaged in the study of molten 
lava, lakes in. the Congo; others have participated 
in underwater exploration of tjie ancient city ^ of 
Sparta; still others studied the alkalirxe lakes of 
Kenya,* Students between the ages of 15 - 21 can 
participate in the program by entefring the* national 
competition for scholarships^ 

The Urban Career Education Center^ Program in 
Philadelphia (administered by the "ppgDrtunities 
Industrialization Centers of America) is a4iajol: 
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effort to provide careeir education for minority^ 
injf^er city,^ predominahtly black students. The* 
project has three major compgnehts; d). ,the 
Career Orientation PrSgram, which trains teachers to 
offer career education in K-12 programs and helps 
parents learn to ai(J their children's learning and 
career development; (2) the Career Intern Program, 
which provides an alternative high school experience 
for approximately 150 dropouts and potential drop- 
outs through a variety of basic subject, work 
experiences, cafreer guidance and counseling, and 
other services; and (3) the Career' Community 
Program, which involves, parents in th^-operation of 
the Intern effort and which helps them ^Iso" receive 
career counseling for themselves. A y:axiety of 
innovative approaches are being utilized in this 
program, such as the use of Associate- Bfofessionals 
" (trained parents and community representatives) to 
work- with parents in the home. The program is jointly 
funded by the National Institute of Ed^^ation and the 
U.S. Office of. Education. ; 

' \ 

The Howard Educational Park career education program 
(Wilmington, Delaware) is, engaged in; mimerous efforts 
to provide career education for minority stu(3ents. 
In addition to a full K-12 program, Jpiis project 
provides. spebial career education opportunities 
for un-wed mothers and operates* a schpoL: sheltered 
program for early, school leavers. In; this program , 
they ar^ able to acquire job entry skills without 
having to re-enter the regular building program*^ * 
Howard Educational Park 'is also planning a center 
fqr t^e creative arts to expand its career offerings 
td predominantly inner-city students^. ^ 

Meeting the needs o*f students 'from low income families, 
students from^ broken hoines,.and other types of students 
^with serious 'learning prc^lems is the focus of of the 
Coopferative Occupat^Lonal (program of *the New Castle- 
Gunning Bedford S^hooL District '(Vei:w.'5Castle^ Delaware). 
Middle and high schooa ^tudents in tliis program are 
given the chance to explore many c'ar;ee2f Weas through 
participat;ion in classroom activities , field trips, 
and .cooperative work experience* NT ' 



* A career education technique being used successfully to 
help all types of students improve their basic skills 
as well as gain career awareness is called visual 
literacy, itp application in elementaty sdhools^ 
in Nampa, Idaho shows its particular ef fectiiveness 
with special education and migrant students. In this 
approach students visit local businesses or industry 
and prepare a sl-ide-tape presentation during their 
visit. They tak4 the pictures, write the script, 
record the background music ^nd sound track, and learn 
how to operate^ the necessary equipinent. In additioa 
{to the finished product, which can then bemused by 
other students, they leaVn and enjoy math, language 

^ arts, science, and other important skills. 



CAREER EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

In the short run, significant improvements in educational 
programs can be achie^fed by career education without major 
changes in educationa]| practice or tradition. In othe long 
run, however, career education cannot fully accomplish'^ all 
of its objectives without some ''basic alterations in the 
educational system. For example, increasing' the options open 
*to students In- secondary school must eventually mean a 
large expansion in the quantity, quality, and variety of 
vocational education offerings. Emphasis on the develop- 
ment of. career competencies must eventaully mean the use 
of performance evaluation, instead of strict time/course 
requirements, asv^ means of assessing educational achieve- 
ment. Career education will also require that credit: be 
granted to an increasing degree for non-school "^learning.^ 
The, greater use of non-certificated personnel to provide 
career education experiences in business, labor, industry, 
Jiome, and community settings also appears to be called for 
in* the long run if the school~societyu-dic]iQtomyIs to be 
ended. Increased use of techhology can open even mo^e s 
options for learning. 

✓ .< ^ 

Some these major changes are already beginning. Others 
are very far off. A few examples serve to highlight the 
need for long .run educational reform for career. education 

.'to-be truly effective. These examples also illustrate 

, the vast potential that such reform holds; ' 
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In the fall of 1974, Mesa, Verde High School^ 'in 
Carmichael, California opened its doors with a pro- 
gram based on major educational changes. This "V. 
school operates year-round with highly flexible 
scheduling; students can take courses which meet any- 
where, from one' period a week to 3ix periods a day. 
Credit is based on work accomplished rather than 
time spent in class, and worJt experience is encouraged 
as a paft of the regular curricultim tor all students. 
The campus will truly be integrated with the community 
with plans for a county library, a medical center, 
and governmental agencies directly qn l^he school 
grounds. Teachers are able to use crafts?men and 
professionals form the community on a fehprt term ^ 
contract basis and' an on-site shopping center run 
by students is also planned for construction in 
the near future. Students will participate in the 
construction and furnishing of. the stores as well^s 
in their day to day operation. 

The potential of technology is already being demon-- 
strated in two related satellite projects funded b^ 
the National Institute of Education. Career education 
programs are being beamed to remote areas in the 
Rocky Mountain States - and in Appalachia through the 
use of an ATS-F satellite launched in mid-1974. The 
Rocky Mountain project is focusing on self assessment^ 
career information, and decision-making programming 
for middle school students in 56 rural' communities. 
Several of these sites also have thK^ility to, 
communicate with each other and directly with the 
central programming headquarters in Denver. ^h"e 
^palachia project is concentrating on staff develop-, 
ment in career education for elementary, middle, and 

econdary ^school teachers. Participan s will view 
pretaped lesions, attend laboratory sessions, and 
participate in live seminars transmitted via satellite 

Another innovative use of technology can be seen in 
the Memphis career education project (Memphis, 
Tennessee} . In addition to computerized and micro- 
fiche career information systems, this project 
utilizes; its own locally produced television programs 
for fourth-sixth grade students. A proposal to use 
cable television for career exploration experiences 
in distant or otfierwise dif f icult-to-get-to community . 



work settings has also been worked on. Still other ^ 
career education sites are experimenting with the 
use of video cassettes and conference telephone 
hook-ups to' expand their area^:bf career exploration 
coverage ' ^ \ , '-^ " , » 

* WKile alternative schools are^not neww their innovative 
nature does illustrate what may lie ii) store for a 
much greater number of schools in the future, "City- 
As-School" in New York City is a program for selected 
junior and senior" high schoo,l students who have 

^ completed math and science requirements. Students 

are allowed to pursue a variety of learning experiences 
for credit, under the mentor ship of community resource 
* persons. Brief and extended courses are offered in 
such areas as magazine publishing, social work, 
environmental improvement, performing arts, drafting, 
museum ^exhibitions, etc. In J one course, for example, 
two students worked with a Ideal park warden in 
studying plants and their pro'pagation. Students 
also^ planted (and later trarisplated) seeds and' learned 
about soil preparation pruninjf, and park maintenance 
and improvement. - 

* The Skyline Career Development Center (Dallas, Texas) 
is an excellent illust ratior^gf a .gre&ly expanded 
vocational-academic curricula. Students spend 
three hours a day o,r more in one of more tban 26 
career cluste,j?s, which include such areas as: 
performing ''arts; horticulture"; child related j 

' ^ professions; aeronautics; English-Journalism; and 

the world of* environmental control systems. The ex- 

tensive facilities , at SkylirT^ include an airplane 
" , - , ' , ^^'^^^ 

han9ar, a greenhouse, and av>pJomputer center, not to 

^^menj^ion more traditional cosltetology , business, and 
construction areas. Excellent relationships with the 

• i5>usiness-labor-induSctry-professional community 
assure the latest in equipmfefnt and course qpntent, 
especially through the use^fof Cluster Advisory Commit- 
tees. 

EVALU ATING CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

' ■ ■ — - — . - ' > *• 

As with any proposed educational program, the o[uestion - " ^ • \ 
"does it make any difference in. student learning? " must 



be addressed. In the case of career education, this question 
has not been adequately addressed to date. Part of the 
reason lies in the newness of /career education programs. 
Another reason is that many of the outcomes of career education 
are long range (career satisfaction; ability to make career 
changes; ^etc) and thus cannot yet be measured. A third 
problem is that instruments of sufficient validity and * 
realiability do not exist in many of the areas which career 
education addresses. Finally, evaluation is expensive ajcid 
requires considerable expertise. Often the funds and/or the 
capability are not present in local school systems. 

Despite these difficulties, however, some 'data are available. 
For the most part they are encouraging. The few cases 
cited below indicate what career education can accomplish, 
but only more studies over an extended period will tell the 
whole story. It would be misleading at this point to claim 
that career education is a fully proven success. It Vould 
also be incorrect to claim that it does not work: 

* A carefully .conducted study of the Lincoln County 
(West Virginia) career education project revealed some 
significant findings. Students in grades 1-6 who ^ 

^participated in a planned career education program 
for two semesters scored 11% higher on language 
achievement and 24.5% higher on mathematics achieve- 
* ment than did a control group whi6h did not participate 

in the career education program. The same experimental 
group student^ scored 18% higher on occupational 
awareness than did the control group. The same 
evaluation showed, that students in grades '9-10 who 
participated in the career education program scored 
significantly higher on measures of competence aqd 
attitudes related to career maturity than did control 
students. * 

* The Pinellas County (Florida) qareer education project^ 
also reported some successful evaluation data from itS^'" 
efforts. Significant differences were found in the 
educational awareness of experimental versus control * 
students in grades K-1 and in the" career awareness 

of experimental versus control students in grades 2-12.* 
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students i'n the career education program in Potlatch, 
Idaho scored significantly higher on spelling and ^English 
tests than did control students in the same school 
system. Students in the program also showed a marked 
improvement in the relationship between their stated 
career choice and their choice as indicated by test 
i-nventory of interests. Seniors in high school showed 
a jiimp in the congruence between stated and tested 
choice of nearly 40% during the one year they were 
-in (the project, ^ t 

Evaluation of t)ie- effects of the Santa Barbara, 
California career education program revealed post- 
test gains of .46 to ,97 of a standard deviation on 
a number of mea^res of career maturity and career 
competence. Over 500 students covering grades 7-12 
were tested in the study. 

An attiitude survey of parents, 'stud(ents, and teachers 
in' the NIE-funded Comprehensive Career Education 
/»Model sites foun^ strong support for continuing 
J career education,. in these school systems. The striength 
of this siipport shows that career education can be 
•accepted as an important part of the school program 
and that it "meets various student and public needs. 
Following are a few results of this survey, taken in 
May 1973: 

- 86 percent of pupils in grades 4-6 agreed that 
"arithmetic is important \to people who work;"-o 
75 percent agreed that "school would be more 
interesting if we had visitors who could tell 
us about their jobs;" ^ 

- 71 percent of students in 'grades 7-12 agreed 
that "students should be told about different 
jobs and^ job requirements during the study of 
every subject in every grade-; " 

T 80 percent of professional staff agreed that 
"most people finish high school not, knowing 
what kind of career they prefer;" 86 percent 
agreed that "you don't need a college degree 
^ to be a success; " i 

- 77 percent of pa^rents agreed that Vmost people 
finish high school not knowing what kind of 
career they prefer;" only 10 percent agreed 
that "careeA^edu^ration is just a fad that will 
soon be forgotten;" and only 17 percent agreed, 
that "the present high school vocational edu- 
"bation courses teach students enough about the 
•world of work, " * ^ ^ 
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^ CHAPTER 5 

4 

CAREER EDUCATION : POSTSECONDARY AND feEYOND 



While the career education concept applies to persons of all 
ages, career education has been implemented to date primarily 
in programs at the kindergarten through twelfth gr^idi^evels ♦ 
A small number of programs serving the career edffcation needs 
of those enrolled in postsecondary education programs and other 
adults do exist/ howe'^er. Though many of these programs are 
not labeled as "career education," they ^have much in comihon 
with the cor^ceptual and programmatic aspects of career, 
education. % ^ 

What follows is a series of brief descriptions of nearly 
thirty programs in the general area of career education at 
the college' and university level (including two-year colleges) 
and,fpr adults., The programs described* do not assume complete 
coverage of what is underway about the country. Neither ^ 
should these programs be considered the best in the nation. 
Many others could be cited if space had been availc^le. Rather, 
the compilation in^this chapter should be viewed as a rep^ 
resentative s'ample lof the variety of programs in existence. 

It should also .be understood that most of the programs described 

in this chapter do not contain all of the aspects o'f a corfjj — 

prehensive career education prograin at the postsecjondary or 
adult level. However, these programs do represent'^examples of 
various components of such a conprehensive approach. They are 
presented in this context. arid witK^^the hope that t^ey will , ^ 
help point the way to the development of the truly compre- ^ 
hensive career edujfeatiori efforts which are needed 

The programs have been grouped into six areas for idiscjission 
purposes. There is r of course, much overlapping among these 
pr^ogram areas, and the categories identified should in no way 
^ be considered restrictive. 'These areas are: , 

1. Programs primarily engaged in providing consultant ' 
services in career education to local school systems 
and/or in providing inservice or preservicaf training 

in career education for educational personnel; , 

' • / 

2. Programs within colleges and universities that have 
a broad interdepartmental base; 

^ 3. Programs that? contain "career counseling" as a major 
conponent; 



4, Programs that aim^at serving specif .target groups; 



5. Programs that would considered ^^noninstitutional'V 
* ✓,and>which generally are based outside of colleges 
> and universities; and , V 

^ 6. Programs that are institution-based but primarily 
focus on serving, a constituency outs^-de the insti- 
tution. / * ^ ^ 

For each of thes^ programs, an address for further inforjnatibn ' 
has been provided. 

PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE CONSULTANT SERVICES AND INSEI^ICE OR 
PRESERVICE TRAINING IN CAREjER EDUCATION FOR EDUCATIONAL - , 
PERSONNEL " ^ ~ ; ' 

Three types of programs are described in this section. First, , 
the Washington State program describes an, approach involving } 
a Statewide consortium of universal ties with* coordination \ 
provided by the State Department of Public Instruction. Second^,;' 
the Central Michigan University program repres^ts an inter- 
departmental approach of -career educatioji assistance ^a^loc^l 
school systems and university students. ^Third, the M^cjAgan 
State University and University of.Ar^rZona pi^ograms, demon- 
strate an approach conducted prirfcip^ply through the college ^, 
of education'. . 

Mai;^ more proq^rams could be included ^in this isection, although 
the tot4j^ number of colleges and \iniveristies proyiding these, 
services ^is still well below that rieeded. For example, the / 
State of Louisiana has a major career education effort in \ 
teacher education involving six universities, in developing 
performance-based training programs. The State of Michigan 
has a Statewide CQiisortium of teacher training institutions- .1 
working on a career^ducation thrust. The University of 
Kentucky operat;es a career education inservice progrcHfu through 
the use of the 'Applied Technology Satellite, and this program, 
is beamed to a number of locations within the Appalachian 
region. "'The University of Indiana at South Bend, the University 
of Utahr— the University of'lvisconsin (Stout and Matiison) , and 
the University of Mississippi are among some of the other 
institutions providing services similar to those described ^ » . 
beloW. ' ' 

THe Washington State Department of Public Instruction and 
Universities Within the State ' 

In June 1973, the Coordinator for Carper Education in tfie'r - 
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Washington State Department o£ Public Instruction arranged a 
conference involving five universities within the State (the 
University of Washington, Washington State University, Eas1:em , 
Washington College of Education, Central Washington College 
6f Education, and Western Washington College of Education) . 
The purpose , of the conference was to stimulate the development 
of career education programs within these universities. 

Invited to attend were five faculty members from each of the 
Ujiiversities . Persons were selected, by the Dean of the 
School of Edugation of each university. On^ participant 
^^;represented elementary education,^ another secondary education, 
^ third guidance, a fourth adminis'txation, and the fifth, 
participant was from outside the sclk^l or college of education. 

At^ the meeting, eadh university was encob^ged to develop its 
own program. The agreement Was reached that the group would 
reconvene several months later to help sharpen up the various 
programs .and discuss priorities on which each uni^rsity would 
focus. '.One university plans to address career 'educa%4on at the 
pre-service level, that, is, the training of t^eachers; another 
will offer courses in career, education; a^ third intends to 
develop a career education center; a fourth is changing course 
requirements to require each fresh^^an student to enroll in 
courses in career education; and a fifth is assessing what 
the College of Education has done in tl?e past in tenhs of 
career education and will informally integrate career education 
into new course offerings. 

.For further information/^ -contact : 

Mr. Richard R* Lutz, Director of . 

Career Education ^ ' , ' * 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Buiidi/ig 
Olyn^ia, Washington 98504 

Central Michigan University ^ 

The Center for-Career Education at Central Michigan University, 
Mourtt Pleasant, Michigan, operates in the Office of Off Campus 
Education and is funded in part by the State'. p^parttnent of 
, Education .and from University resources. The i^ienter has a full- 
time Director., The essential ingredient of tHe Center's program 
is an interdepartmental cadre consisting of 25 active memb^ers 
who have gone .through extensive inservice training programs. 
The cadre, which represents 14 different department^ of the . 
University, operates on an interdepartmental basis. 



r 



A Career Education Advisory Council, made up of representatives ' 
from each^School of tl\e Unitversity and from business 'and industry, 
labor, education and other 'organized groups, meets periodically % 
on the University campus. ^ . ^ 

The services provided by the Center fqrS: Career Education include: 

A monthly newsletter is mailed to school superintencjents , prin- 
cipals. Career Education Planning District coordinators, and others 
interested and involved in career education in .the area served 
by the University. This newsletter contains information on 
career education book reviews, legislation, programs relatipg' 
to career education, and resource materials that might be ojf in- 
terest to school personnel. ' * 

The Ceivter conducts career education workshops and seminars. For 
example, the Center sponsored one such program which focused on 
implementing career e?3ucation in seven school districts. Another 
workshop was concerned with "Leadership Development." 

Cadre members are also available for consultant services to scl\ools 
and for in-service training programs. 

In addition, courses in career education are being offered in many 
departments of ^the University, and students can take these courses 
for credit on and off campus. Departments offering such courses 
include Business Education , Educational Administration, Elementary 
Education,' Health Education, Secondary Education < and Home Economics 
Family Life and Consumer^ Education. 

♦ • f 

, 'S 

The Center is assisting in the establishment of a Career Education 
Information Center to be located in the Placement* Of f ice of the* 
University. * * - ' 

Finally, a Career Education Materials Center is being developed 
in the Instructional Media Center of the University. This will 
contain materials and publications relating to career education \ 
and will be available to faculty, students ^nd participants 
in off campus programs. ^ , ' 

For flirther information contact: , * 

tenter for Career Education \ • 

Central Michigan University . 

Mount Plepsant, Michigan 48859 ^ ' - ^ . * 

Michigan State University « 

Career education originated in. the College of ^ducation at 
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Michigan State University in 1971-1972. The basic approach is 
through the Career Education Council (formed in January 1973), 
which consist^ of ll^^EacuIty members from the College.. The 
Council had three task fbr,ces involving an additional 25 
faculty memberfe: one at the pre-schopl and elementary levels 
one at the middle school and junior high school level and one at 
the senior high scho*±'^nT3' adult level. These task forces assisted 
in defining the overa^L focus of the program. The Council also 
has the assi^'gafeee o'f one full-time and one part-time coord- 
inator and is'' cfiarged with overseeing programs and developing 
goals. 



The university is developing^ activities in these areas: residential 
centers whereby people may come to the campus for a period of time 
arid enroll in a short-term workshop or seminar involving career 
education, 'and the organization of faculty teams to provide in- 
se^Tvice training to local schools. Several such team visits 
have been made to date. These involve workshops, assisting 
local school -officials in designing , and implementing career ed- 
ucation programs,' and finally, training programs in career ed- 
ucation for local school officials designed to assist them in 
developing models and evaluation efforts. *^ 

Perhaps -the most energetic effort thus far is a planned 15 credit 
Career, Education Leadef^ship Development Program which will be 
offered; oh a Statewide basis* 'The program includes one week ^' 
during "tjie summer (1974) and , Monthly two-day sessions during \the 
schobl year, and another one week workshop during the summer of 
1975.\ Th'e- prpgram is designed for local educational agencies 

'interested^^n creating "their- own career education program." 
A brochure available from the' College ofEduation indicates that 

'the pifogram will focus on "career education perspectives, goals 
and role identification, needs ' a^ssment, accountability^ and man- 
agement, resource requirements^ staff development,, program' 
evaluation, developing planning guides, and plans of action." 

The University is aJLso involve^ in a Statewide inter-injstitutional 
consortium which meets mojithly, is supported by the State De- 
partment of Education, and involves eight universities in the State. 

Undoubtedly, there are several ways in which a university-.based 
career educat:^n program can develop. The model at Michigan 
State University is one of focusing efforts within a college ~ 
in this instance, the College of Education. And within the 
college, the career education enthusiasts see the* program develop- 
ing by gradually broadening the commitment within the college 
and then extending ^it outside to other units within the univ- 
ersity. The advantage of this approach is^ that it builds a 
cadre of supporters within a unit of a university and similarly 
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extends the support and involvement to the local level. 

For further information, contact:/ 

Dr. Cas Heilman, Coordinator 
Career Education 
^ College of Education, Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48874 

University of Arizona ^ 

Initiated in February 1974 with funds from the State legislature, 
the University of Arizona career education project is providing 
various types of assistancS^to university faculty and students. 
The two-person professional staff are faculty members who re- 
turned to the university, from their positions in a local 
career education program/ specif idally to operate the project. 
They report directly to the Dean of the College of Education. • 

The major goal of the project is to integrate career education 
into existing inservice graduate courses of the College of 
Education. This is done with the active involvement of Depart- 
ment Chairpersons, faculty, and' the Dean of the College. Project 
staff work directly with* the faculty on a daily -basis and meet 
monthly with a Career Education Advisory Hoard of professors 
from each departmental area. Monthly meetings of all Department 
Cl:iairperson? are also^held to review progress on career education. 

' ; • 

In the first .six months of operation, the project worked with 
41 faculty members to serve over 750 graduate-level students 
from the university and on a part-time basis from local school 
systfeitis^ (e.g. teachers, counselors/ administrators, etc.). Using 
techniques developed ^through their own experience in K-12 f 
career Vducatxpn/ project staff conduct sessions of university 
courses ai^ help faculty acquire the skills to integrate career 
education/ >^ their own/ into their inservice courses. In- . ' 
t^gration, of isareer education into inservice offerings has 
tali^n .p^ace int reading; special education; elementary education; 
couft^erling and guidance? vocational rehabilitation; educational 
psycft>j.c>gy; ed\icatit>nal .administration; foundations of education^; 
,and ^rl^ childJfl)oa education*- 

Projed^t sjtaff also" conduct a^variety of career education work- 
tops aV. iocal .s'cAoiQ^l'.^ites^and provide consultant services to 
solve' specific prot>lem^^ln/ implementingr career education. A 
Career Inf®nT\atior> Cen^r^\stocked with commercial and locally- 
produced, carear education materials, is also operated and open 
for use by all universi^^v fac^^rty and students. ♦ 
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For further information, contact: 

Brenda B. Even 
Betty J. Newlon, Ed,D. 
Career Education Specialists 
]~ College of Education, Room 206 
-.^ University of Arizona 
^ Tucson, Arizona 



PROGRAMS WI THIN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THAT HAVE A BROAD 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL BASE 

Perhaps the ideal form of a career education program at the 
college one university level is the program which provides a 
variety of approaches, including work experience, career 
counseling and guidance, flexible programming, etc., and is 
institution-wide or at least involves a number of colleges, 
schools, and units- within an institution^ 'The projects 
reported in this section, to some extent, attempt to do this. 

The ^amlin^ University program is a"n institution-wide program, 
although H^line University is a relatively small institution 
where the inplementation of such»*a program should be easier 
than in a large State ox private university. The New College 
program at the' Univers*ity of 'Alabama, though still in the 
formative stages, represents an institution-wide approach 
which cpuld affect a 'large number of students. The program 
at The 'American University is .included as an example of a 
cooperative education program attenpting to expand its base 
to include more and more departments and schools within the 
university. The LaGuardia Community College program is a sim- 
ilar ejffort at the two-year college level. While cooperative 
educatibn and career education are quite different, cooperative, 
education is on^ important type of work experience component 
that can be included in a comprehensive career education program. 

Hamline University - . ' ^ 

Hamline University in St. Paul, Minnesota, ^ in the process 
of inplementing a broadly based program of career services to 
students. One^ of the most unique feat.ures of this program is 
thali it is not housed in "a traditional guidance program or 
within the school of education. The program director, a 
faculty member from the Department of Modern Languages, reports 
V directly, to the Vice-President for Academic Affairs. This 
;relation to the academic departments enhances and legitimizes 
ithe career program in the eyes of the faculty and students, 
prpviding avenues for the inalusion of career development services 
in thfe" .regular .academic program. 

The pxo.giram is funded enti:^ly within the University and has 
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these components: 



First, it has a. "media center" which provides materials and 
services to students. 

Second, the program provide a variety of workshops to students. 
These workshops may consist" of * short-term conferences and 
institutes, as well as weekend programs involving invited guests 
from both the college and the community. ^ ;rhe se persons may be 
business executives and th^, like who come to the university 
and stay on canpus to meet with students on an intimate basis. 

Third, an active program of career counseling exists. Crisis - 
counseling is also provided through referral to the Hamm 
Memorial Psychiatric Clinic. 

Fourth, an internship program which ^pe^snits students to earn 
credit while forking off-^campus in a regular job related to 
their university program and career goals is also offered. 



The- career program at Hamline University was initiated in 
academic year 1973-1974 and presjently has about 3^ students 
in the internship program. Plans axe . underway to increase this 
enrollm,eAt considerably, one of the^inost important goals^of 
the program is to make career counseling relevant to the liberal 
arts and to assure that the liberal arts program as relevant to 
career choices. * ^ 

For further informatiorjL/ contact: 

Dr. John Derrenberger 
Career Studies- Center 
. Hamline University . 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 • ' . - 

■■ i ■■ ^ 

New^ College, University Alabama 

After consulting w4.th wer fifty educational leaders on the 
University^pf Alabama campus, including every College Dean, 
every off-campus program director,^ most vice-prelidents , and 
the jyresident, the New College of the University of Alabama is 
proposing a broad-based effort to bring career education to 
university students; This program is. based on three major . 
concepts: (1) "career" means mucl^ more than one's job or 
occupation; (2)" work values are a part of human values; ^d 
(3) career development a part'bf human development. i!he 
program seelcs to help ^Tu^Glrts see 'relationships between study 
and the world of work, develop critical career skills (e.g. 
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decision making, etc), form and test work ^lues, obt"ain 
accurate career informational and gain practical experience 
in the world of work. ^ 

While an approach to accomplish these objectives is still 
taking shape, the following components will be involved: 

First, the career iirplications of the subject matter will 
be infused into the regular academic program. • The approach* 
/Will have a team in each of itie thirteen schools responsible 
for accomplishing this, thus putting the emphasis on inte- 
gration within each subject area by the subject specialists . 

Second, a support' system consisting of such activitie'^s as 
career eduqation materials, internships, career information, 
testing and counseling, life planning, and special efforts 
for women and minority students will be used to s.erve all 
students and staff. - ' ^ ^ ^ • ^ 

Third, the cooperation and iavolvement of the business-labor- 
industry-professional communijty will be sought as well as 
cooperation with local school systems as they implement career 
education.. 

For further information, contact: 

Dr. Donald Casella 
University of Alabama 
New College 

Box 6211* ^ ' , " ' 

Uhiversity, Alabama 35486 

The American University Cooperative Education Program 

The American University in Washington, D.C. implemented a new 
univers\Lty-wide Cooperative Education Program in" r974-1975.* 
The Program *prpvides students opportunities to gain experience 
'in jobs related to tfeeir educational and ^career ;goals . 'Under- 
graduate ana graduate students who elect to make^cobperative 
education fie],d experience a part of their degree* program ^ 
alternate .six-month periods of full-time paid employment with 
six-month periods of full-time academic study. The six-month 
periods are designed to facilitate employer participation so 
that year round job Coverage may be provided. Jo^r-honth 
peripds, or other flexible arrangements are possible. 

Upon successful completion of their work assignments in jobs 
approved and supervised by University faculty, ^studenfe-s may 
. be awarded up> to four of the thirty-tvfb required course units 
for an undergraduate degree. For graduate students, the 
maximum number of credit hours is to be determined by the 



faculty advisor. As 'the nature of these jobs vary, the degree 
credit may be in the major field* or in ^lectives. 



Co-op jobs are typically pre-professional or mid-level positions, 
and are appr<3vfed by University faculty for student placement. 
Some ^ignifiqant degree of intellectually demanding work must 
be included in the co-op student's duties, and the work 
must, be related, in a specific or general way, to the student's 
education^ and career goals in order to provide experience in 
a'^chosen career or, to help pirepare the student to make career 
choices. Co-op jobs allow students to test their skills in 
the "real -world" environment and also provide exposure to work 
possibilities perhaps not previously considered by students. 

Co-op jobs may be with Federal and local government agencies, 
private industry, or public social service organizations. In 
each case, students would be matched with assignments that are 
appropriate to their professional preparation. A biology student 
might work as a Laboratory ResearcH Assistant at Sibley Hospital. 
A^ student in environmental sciences might work as a Researcher/ 
Writer for the National Wildlife Federation. A business studfent 
might work in the administrative offices of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. A performing arts student might work 
at the^ Folger Theater Group. 

The prograrf recognizes that experience is an essential part 
of the learning process and that career education complements 
successful academic study and scholarship. The program also 
recognizes the vast an^ rich learning resources available to 
students in the Washiri^ton, D.C. area.' The new expanded 
I Cooperative Education Program is a direct effort to augment 
the experiential and caree^ learning opportunities offered to 
students by the University and to encourage, in an organized and 
meaningful way, the acti^ participation of students in the life 
of the nation's capital. 

' Full-time students enrolled in degree programs in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, the College of Public Affairs-and jbhe 

^ School of Business Administration may apply to participate in 
the Cooperative Education Program. 

For further information contact: 

. Mrs. Eva K. Kant^r 
. , Cooperative Education Coordinator 
The American University 
'^Washington, D.C. 20016 

A Cooperative Program iA a Community College: Fiorello H . 
LaGuardia Community College Program 



All full-time students at the Fiorello H. LaGuardia/Comfnunity 
College in New York participate in a cooperijtive education 
program which is organized around 13-week'quarters . Students 
generally alterna^te between education and work, spending a total 
of five quarters in campus study .and 3 quarters in work experience, 
although arrangements other than the pattern of alternatirlg 
education and work are possible to meet the needs of specific 
students. Started in 1971, the College places students in 
jobs in several hundred different businesses, public agencies, 
industries,' etc. Placements occur not only in New York 
City but throughout the United States* Some international 
placements* have also been made. ^ • 
« 

..The program has two basic components: a work-related assignment 
and' an internship seminar which aims to connect the student's 
practical and academic experience. This twin component is a 
degree requirement for all full-time students, and optional for 
part-time students. An advanced standing of three credits for 
previous work experience may be awarded' some students. Students 
who are already employed may fulfill their "co-op" requirements, 
in some cases, by continuing present employment. . 

The basic aims of thfe program, in addition to the goal of drawing 
practical and academic experience together, are:^ to identify 
the various types of personal needs that work can satisfy; " ■ 
to help students appreciate the various options available to , 
employee and employer; to relate the student's present experience 
to work interests and rieeds; and finally, to better enable 
students to appraise and select future work careers. 

The internship seminars are designed to structure the stUderft's 
learning v^ile completing the internship. They focus oh personal 
and career development and aim to expand the learning opportunities 
available to students over and beyond the career skills learned 
on the^ job. In short, the internship is viewecl as a laboratory 
in the traditional sense for both exploring and testing concepts 
and ideafs raised in the seminar. There are three internship, 
sentinars. The f irs t^concerns work values and job satisfactions 
and aims to assist the student in understanding the n at^tre of 
the work world. Students a^^ asked to gather information from 
work experiences- in order tp identify the personal, social, and ' 
economic satisfactipn derived from work. 

r 

The second seminar entitled "En^loyment Opportunities in Your ^ ^ 

Career Field" offers the student the opportunity to explore 

and research the labor market areas in which he or she is interested 

The third internship selninar is an independent research project 
designed for students about to graduate and of fers "each ^ an opport- ,* 
unity for independent research and exploration in her/his chosen 
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field .of interest. , j 

For further information, contadt: . 

Ms. Sheila C. Cordon, Associate "Dean 
Divisio.n of Cooperative^ Education 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College ^f". 
The City \jniversity of New York / * ^ 

31 10 Thomson Avenue . / . ^ ^ 

Long fsland City,^New YorH llOll ' • 

PROGRAMS THAT CONTAIN "CAREER COUNSELING" AS^,^ MAJOR COMPONENT 

One of the major pf forts in career education ^>Ls to proyide^more 
realistic counseling and guidance. This is one of the most 
important components in career Vacation. Thus / counseiing 
efforts in career edycation have, and shoudl/^^eceive a great 
deal of attentfioa., ' \ * -3^^ ^' 

We have include^ five 'programs dn thi^ section ..th^t have inter- 
esting counseling components''. Non^ of the programs are Solely 
counseling effort's^ however.; they ,each*d^er qther service 
The' Mountain-Plains Edugatib^ '^nij EcqnoMc DeVelppm^nt Prog^ju 
not only offers counseling but ^ compre$e^si^^.;^ducatiqrf^^ 
for the entire family iinit-^as w§ll. ^ Hc^Ver/ we have ijio3,u4ed /t'''^ 
in th/s section because it serves^'^lp^^wfeiiifcomfe families artd- |i|-oyide§- 
counseling services on J^amily-wi<te>ba!sis., Tner^* ^re-^ other r^finds** 
of pr^ograms similar to, ttiis about |he coiinti?y, but this is one 
of the more comprehensiyef of the ,^rSup. ^ '' ' 



The Mills College program^ is^ included because' it isna college- 
based career education and plannirlg program for. \^omen: 

Similarly, the Educatipntl)e^elof»nent Certter (EDC) prqgram is 
included because it provides important, services td women, and 
in this case to mature women ias .well as men) Also, what*! makes 
this prpgfam interesting fis that it is a" noninstit^ution-based 
program. " ^.^ • _ ■ . , ; ^ ' 

The Florida State University project is .attempting to cdtnbipTe v 
different kinds of career education services for students. » Onex^' 
of 'tl^ ^interesting aSpects of this program is the, design >5f an > 
effort ^hich was carried out\very carefully and apparently Vas ^ v 
evaluated carefully at all sj:a<jes. The Phi],lips County CommWity 
College program is yet another approach, to providing .career , »^ 
develogjm^nt assistance to, students, in thi$ case through a 
colleg^ "bourse. ' ^ ^ " ^ 



Mountain Plains Education and Economic Development Program ' 

This is one qf approximately seven family rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the United States. Mountain-Plains is a very com- 
prehensive approach and provides for the total family. It 
started'^in ,197i, and operates out of facilities at Glasgowu^ 
Air Force Base near Glasgow, Montana. It is currently 
compl^ti^ng its fourth year of research and development 
aciivltiei^ and is funded by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation. • 

• A wide range of services including health care, housing, 
student stipends, counseling, parenting /-consumer education, 
occupational preparation, community development basic education, 
recreation, health education, early childhood education, home 
managem.ent, career-guidance, job placement, and supportive 
follbwron after placement.,' etc.. are provided 320 plus families' 
per year. 

^ Families,, participating/ in the Program are referred by ^ 

■'variety of agencies tS the Mountain-Plains^ State Offices ^ - 
' iwlo^ated in* the capital cities, of Montana, Idaho^ Nebraska, 
North Dak&ta, South Dakota,' ar|d Wyoming;. . To be eligible , a 

* family nmst have a sufficiently low total family income, the 
/ $tudent ^family must come ^ from the rural six-State region, 

/ ^nd the^ he^d of household probably isxhibits' no present 

-salable skills, ^employment in a dead-en^ job^'of^'a rather low 
s idvel, err is likely unemployed a^t the time of referral. 
. ^ As a- geuer^ rule, a negative sodial 'economic ^o^ile is 
an ^indicator for. a family which might be referred. Upon 
"enrolling in the 'Program,* each student i^ evaluate'^ in term? 
of their^ basic educational and other •needs. Families • . 
i.receive a stipend while participating in a program based on 
^-indij^idualized, diagnostic and prescriptive 'njechanii^ns. A 
V' program may 'be .developed for a family th^t will include basic 
education, occuj^ational preparation fojrthe husband and wife 
'^'^z as well as such other activities as budget planning, ^"jiome 
managem§lnt, community development, healtJj <education," etc. 
/ Flull-titne/ professional counselors work with s-tudents.on an 
individual, f^mify "and group basis to help, them focus on 
" some^of the, problems that plague^then*. ' A counlseling staff .serves 
*^''^on ai '24 hour l?asis for problem-splVing,,^ crisis coxinselin^ 
' and oth^rXemergencijs^S;. , In addition, lesilire ,time activities 
,« arfe available for all membelrs-of 'the family. Each head of 
household is expected to pa^icipate a minimum of. 35,;hpurs 
per^week in the formal, program v Spouses , must pairtici'p^te 
]^ > at least- 30 hours pet, week untH^. such time. as a minimum 
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program required of both adults, the Family Core Curriculum, 
i'S completed. Both adults in the family must also validate 
pounseling, requiring from 8 to 22 "weekly group and indiv- 
idual sessions. Because there is an ethnic mix in the student 
population, cross-cultural experience is a minor aspect of 
the program. Presently, the average length of stay in the 
pitogram is between 7.5 and 9 ^months. 

y<^e of the interesting components in this program is the 
j focus on the .entire family in a residential setting and 
^within this component, one of several important elements is 
"the^ Counseling and guidance activities. Onfe basic fact 
aboutr career education seems^ -^o be that when it focuses on 
matulre adults ^ it must deal with the entire family because' 
caree:^ 'peeds and expectations are intertwined with the family 
group. 'Accordingly, it may well be that more troubles are 
created than solved! if counselihg efforts for mature adults, 
do not focus on the entire family. This is one of several 
key elegi^nts in this project — that it sees counseling as 
not only a breadwinner need but as something that must serve 
the ei>tire family group. All aspects of the Mountain-Plains 
Program tend to focu^.on and serve the entire* family group. 

For. further information, contact: - 

^ * •- • 

\ Bruce C. Perryman 
Executive Director" 

Mountain-Plains Program, Inc. • 
. ' P.O. Box 3078 ' ^~ 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana 59231 y 

Mills. College: Center for Career and Life Planning 

This program is. a career counseli^[lg affort^for woijien which 
was- established in Mills College, Qakland, California, in 1971 
to provide* services *which help to integrate the aca'demic 
program with relevant skills and resources women need for 
achieving' life, goals. .The\urpose of the Center is to 
assist women in developing' ar\ awareness of their personal 
potential^ and the options open to them in' society with par- 
ticular emphasis on careers. " ' . 

The Center is located on the. Mills College campus and pro- 
vides services to a highly diversified all-women student 
body and to alumnae. The staff includes women serving in « 
professional, paraprofessional, and clerical roles. 

• 

The Center sponsors a number of programs and activities. 
Internships are provided for students who.fhave been placed 
in a variety of intern positions- off campus. Most of the 
int^irnships are for credit and have been planned in ^ • 
cooperation with members of the. Mill? Cc5llege' faculty.' . ^ 



The Center opei^tes a career library which contains cata- 
logues, bulletins, and other infbnriation regarding professional 
and graduate school programs, a broad range of printed material 
on women' and career opportunities, and a substantial collection 
of journals, magazines; and 'other literature dealing with 
women's studies, art, history, health, and politics. 

The Center provides personal counseling for life learning 
including career counseling and awareness seminars.. The 
focus of this counseling is on helping students develop their 
own career development skills, rather than on directing them 
into any specific career areas. 

A variety of seminars and workshops are ,bein^ pf fei-^d in 
sucrt areas as -assertiveness training for women, freshmen 
orientation and career planning, graduate's job search prg- 
grams; concerns of contemporary women, etc. The Center 
also heists on-campus interviews by potential, employers 
and/or graduate schools. Finally, the Center co-sporfsors. 
and participates with other academic and administrative 
departments and with students in the planning and implemen- 
tation of other programs and activities which would enrich 
and benefit women at Mills College. 

^ 

The Center serves largely stude^nts from Mills College. f 
According to the staff, it is serving a representative sample ^ 
of the undergraduate population which consists of over 800 
women, of whom 30 percent are from ethnic minorities.' 

For further information, contact: 

Ms. Chrys Schoonover, Director 
tenter for Vareer and Life Planning 
Mills College 

Oakland, California 94163 ' > , 

Home/Community Based Car.eer ^Education Project 



The Career Education Project; one of several research and 
development efforts sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education, is the only program of its kind exclusively 
^concerned with the career-related needs of home-based : 
adults, men and women over the age of sixteen who are not 
working full-time, engaged in full-time training nor 
actively seeking immediate employment. ' 
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Developed and maintained by Education Development Center, 
Inc. in Providence ,^ Rhode Island,- the Project has providec^ 
a free telephone* counseling service designed to assist, 
young f)eople out of school who are .unsUre of future plan^ 
women^ at home who may be considering career trailing, and 
other individuals who may need caj^er guidance or information 
about related services. 

- - * A - • 

The nine counselors on staff are parapror^sionals trained 
and superx^ised by -prof essionals experienced Jfi ^training and 
education. 

As 'an informational base supporting counseling staff as welL 
as providing an additional service to the Rhode Island ' ' ' 

community, a Resource Center has *been established which ^ 
provides a comprehensive collection of career-related mater- 
ials for, and about adults. ^ ^ 

Sin<ie tKe inception^of the counseling servioe on October * • 
2, 1972, over four thpusand home-based adults have Galled" 'f^ 
the Career Education Project for assistance. Of this' 
group, ''slightly over three-fourths have been wom^. In 
addition, more than one thousand people, includijig repre- 
sentatives of loc|il schools and organizations have visited 
ithe Resource Center. 

Now *in its third and fi^^l year of operatioi>f*-the Project 
will continue to provideA services so that a ^nal assessment? 
may be made of the ca'reeij' education needs of home-based 
adults and the ef fectiver^ess of counseling procedures- 'de- 
signed to rrfeet these needs. ^ »^ . 

^ Project staff al-so will be supporting local, implementation, 
efforts in Rhode Island, developing products, and sharing 
material^ and information about the model with^jpotential 
adaptors across the .country. ' ' 

"How-To Mani^ls" based upon the accumulated, experiences of ' * 
staff in the Providence area will be developed to inform 
a national audi'^ce of the operation of individual' mode], 
components. Material of general^ interest and ^special " 
studies, Such as Women and the World^ of Work dr Ljber^J. Ayts ^ 
and Sciecnes Graduates and the World of Work , yilj. be dis' 
tributed widely and reactions to Project efforts to date 
encouraged. - « ' , 
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For further information/ contacts 
^ Mrs. vidian -M. Guilfoy . 

. * Project Director • • ' • 

Career Education Project 

10 Dorrance Street . * 
/ • 'Providence, .Rhode Island 02903 . 

* * ' 

Florida Sbate University; burricular-Carefer Information 
^ Servipe (CCIS) . ,^ % 

Because of the ^eheral dissatisfaction with's^dent advisem§ 
and counseling program^ at Florida S^te Univez-sityy the ^ 
Curricular-Career Information Service (CCIS), a self-service' 
career guiSahce p;t:egram,' designed' primarily 'for first and 
sedond year college stuS^nts was' established ^as a pilot4pj:o5ect * 
during the 1972-73 academic .year . The merits of the pr6gram 
are,. not "SO muih that it is a' career development program in ^ 
'the strict; feense of the w&rd but that it /is an imagin:ative 
applitrati^pT^ guidance an<i counseling ^(echniques and a ijelatively 
inexpensive pb3g2:am focusirtg on assistant st\;dentfe (primarily 
on a self-service basis) toMevelop/Cheil: own -educatipnal and 
career plans. ' • ' \ - < * / • , - , ^ 

''The procff am, gr(^v out of several\e;valuative studies',- incliading > 
a publf c^ opinion 'poll' o*'f studeqt 'attitudes toward career and \ ' 

' counseling* programs at the Universityl "Following tjie successful 
pilot test, -'the -program was' modified "^and expanded. 

CCf^ contains an. extensive 'library of bobl^s , pamphlets, and 
o,tKer materials -^which aire 'all.acc&ssibie by mea^is of a^ unicjue ca?:d 
.cataiog* system. ^The two CGIS centers are loca£e*d in the ' v ' ? " 

Unxversity.>u||^ and-a Student' Se:^:^ioes building. Each area ^ 
includes '?Pi^9® r storage area, and ^aQ, eqyipment room., - 

It.lnciude^BK^lbo audio ah'd 10* .video caSse\tje^ t^pes, focusing 
on des<gc'iptiye^anformatdQn about <:o^lepe majors,' courses, . 
occupati9nal al'terna*tivea,^^nd oth^ ^campus, ±efeou2?ces foi; helping' 
pareer .^deoigion makitig. GCIS also -iuojlud^' instructional ' ^ 
mbdikles. <|i^sigji^d' to 'ipeet .t;he^;i^ener^l goais- foT -the- 'students • * '-y 
noted abbve. lEach, module contains a Variety of altePhativje *in- 
struct'ional 'ajbtivi ties ^ '/The user '(fan choos^e .among thej^ ix^ meeting ' 
his\or; her 'c^JectiVfeSy in ^ti1:ilizing.,;the module^.""- a^^s^ * ^ . * 

Sever^al studies l^he^ CCi;^ proga:*^ have tee^, cdmpletfed. ' Student 
response has, ^eeh^ goo.d,' vi'tH, over lOOO: ^ttfde^nt'' rpjitacCs'^logged atv' ' 
the .Ccis-^Onion Center^ during' the Fal-1\ ©liarter, >I^74^. - j / 



For further information, contact: 

. ^r. Robert Reardon ' * 
"^AssQ^ijife Professor , - ' ' ? 

Acade^dc & Career Advising Services ^ 

Florida Sta^e University ^ 
, Tallahassee, Florida '32300 

[College Level Course in "Career Orientation and Development: 
Phillips County Community, College I 

The Career Devel9pment Center at Phillips Community College, 
Helena, Arkansas, was largely a counseling service* which has 
expanded its services' to students and is offering a college 
level course for credit entitled: Orientation and Career 
De ve lopment . ' ' o . 

This course was ^developed .bd'cause of the feeling on the part 
Qf the faculty ^that many entering students came to the College 
for the first time ignorant and unaware of such ba^ic necessities 
as^how to get about the campus, .the nature of a college education, 
the concepts of career planning, and the techniques* of self- 
assessitfi^t and career exp^loration . Accordingly, the course 
entitled "Orientation aild Ca^jreer Development" is 'being offered 
to entering freshmen • ^ ^ ^ 

The course is a multi-media program offering not only lectures 
and audio-visual materials and equipment but group discussions and 
s^te visits.. It fbcuses on such topics as orientation , to 'college, 
the'deyeldj^ment oT self-evaluation skills^, decision taking skills, 
'occupational intormati,on, career guidance, and tours of , business 
,and industry wijjjjin the community. ^ 

For further' information*, contact: * ' 

l" . Dr. Robert C. Goldman, Director" ' ' ' 

liareer' Development Center . » * ' ' " ^ 

Phillips County Commuhity College * ^ ' ^ ^ 

^Box ^85 • .' ^ , ^ ' ' ' ' ' • 

V Helena, Ajrkansas 72342 * ' 

PROGRAMS THAT ACTM AT .SERVING SPECIFIC TA RGET GROUPS 

^ : = ^ 

Existing college'ayd uni^^rsity programs do not meet^ the career 
^education needs 9f many types of people. Accordingly,' we have\ 
inoliided a seci^'ion .c5n , programs specifically designed for such ' 
target groups.. While these programs are not truly' career education 
e^fifcirts'because t^iey do not contain -all^ of the components of 
c<^mpr6hensive care,e2;, education, 'they do^ represent • innovative yays 
of meg^ting specific career education needs. Five different programs 



are -included in' this sectipn, and many more could be. For 
example, the PACE Uniyer*sity program, though somewhat different, 
is .duplicated in one form or another in a variety of -urban 
universities that offer some sort of an advanced degree to 
business executives. . ^ 

2"here are a variety of types of programs not included in this 
section. Some examples are' Extensi,on divisions of State 
universities offer programs for housewives, management exec- 
utives, 'farmers, doctors, dentists, etc. Many urban univer- 
sities have "evening colleges" which are geared to students 
who work during the day and wish to complete their education 
in the evening. Some examples (selected at random) are the 
New School for Social. Research at New York UniveVsity, and 
continuing or adult education and regular evening p ograms at 
the University of Marly land in College Park' and Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the University , of Califbrnia at Berkeley, the University 
of Illinois in Chicago, etc. Also, many of these- schdols. of fer 
programs not only after working hours but on weekends'* an^ ^during 
"the^^ummer months. » * " ? ' i 

** • . 

A Special Doctoral Program fgr Sxecutives With Top Management 
Potential; PACE University ' ' ' * 

PACE Uniy^rsity in New York has d special doctoral program for 
proven executives who ^re sti-ll "on the way up." The aim* of 
the program is to sharpen policy 'and decision-making skills. . *^ 
Accordingly, the program focuses on individual selfV^ertewal and 
applied rather than formal research studies. " " . 

According to literature supplied by the University , .the ..program ' 
is unique for these reasons: First, ^ the student body cqrfaists^ 
of managers who are in^ pivotal positions within their o6jm|)^ies . - 
Second, the program stresses practical' tools and skills for 
students; ancj finally, thel program scheduj.e is such 'that i"*^ envies 
qualified executives to continue their professional careers ^h^le 
enrolled in "the program. Indeed, to give an indication ot.the 
'flexibility of ,the program, in the ^Summer of 1974, ,one student^ 
coraJluted from Chicago and another from Washington, t),C. ;\ 

TEach student's" program is tailored to her or his pa^riicUlar ] 
bacfkground and needs. Each is expected to complete approximately 
3 3"^ dif fe;:ent courses' in^ three' fields of concentration, ^ including 
four sentinars limited to doctoral candidates^ exclusively, in 
additioh to a doctoral dissertatioYi. llfne course^ may* be selected 
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from some eleven fields ranging from accounting to' information 
sciences^ to beh'avioral sciences, labor management relations, 
economics, and professional management. After completing the 
coursework,^ .a student enrolls in the doctoral seminars. 

Al^ candidates j^fpr the degree must pass an oral ^qualifying 
examination intedfrating the three fields *of concentration. 
In addition, each candidate *must prepare a doctoral disser- 
tation selected from one 'of these three fields. The aim of the 
dissertation is to develop the student's professional ai\d 
educational talents. ^ 

To be .eligibl-e, a person must hold a Master's Degree from an 
accredited college or univeristy and haMe had at le-^st five years^ 
of work experi^ce. The typical student is about 39 years of 
age and comes from a variety- pf executive positions ranging 
from private indu§,try to private and public associations. 

For further infomatipn, contact: 

Mr. Earl R. Zack, Director • . • S 

Doctoral Prograln • ^- . , - 

PACE University . ' - . , 

• New York Campus 
' Pace Plaza ' 
J , New York, New York 10038 

An Inter-Generational. Hesidsntial Education^ Program; Fairhaven 
College " ; - 

Career education must certainly involve contact between and among 
a variety' c^f age, groups. This is rarely the case in most career 
education programs sinpe the programs consist largely 'of designed 
curricula and programs for homogeneous groups. At Fairhaven College 
( A Division of Western ^Washington State College), the College of 
^Education has developed the "BRIDGE" ""^ro^ram which brings together 
persons from "2 through 82" X^eirs of age. The program consists of 
three' general age groups: . 

First, th0re°is a nursery day care center for children aged two 
to six. Second, there are programs for the "typical college stutjent 
from roughly J17 ±.o 26 y^ars of age. And third, the program *^erves 
^^adiJtts^-feoTO "26 to 60 years of ^ge. The most notable feature of 
i:he program is 'not tbe day care prpgram but the program^ for mature 
adults and espec^al^ly for senior citizens. There are presently 
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33 adults / aged 60 to 80, paying; reasonable fees ta^live on 
cainpus in the dormitory which also houses the day caire center 
for pre-schoolers. The adults, are permitted to enroll' in 
regular ^classes, as w^ll as audit -classes and attend lectures 
and conferences. In addition, they help out in the 'day^ care^ / 
program and provide guidance^ and counseli^^ig service;s to younger 
college students. " ' ' . ' ^ 

An adult who wishes to enroll in an/ education program can do 
so at a most flexible level. The 'college is aware that adult 
needs are "different from those of most college students and, 
therefore, they assist in developing a program that*'meets> tlie 
particular needs and interests of adults. ^ ' 

The program is funded by^ the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education. Itjhas been extensively evaluated cind 
reported in the literature^ 

For further informaticm, contact:* " ~- ' 

Ms. Leone N. Western, Director 

Fairhaveri^ College / , ^ . . ' 

Western ^Washington State College ▼ ~7 ' 

516 High ^Stree ' " , ' 

Beilingham, '>?ashington 98225 \ ' ^ , 

tJniversity Year for ACTION. • . , . 



In 1971, ACTION, the Federal agency coordinating "domestic and 
foreign volunteer programs, including the Peace Corps and VISTA, 
established "University Year for ACTION." This program is a 
cooperative venture invblving universities, ACTION, students, and 
local agencies. . , - ; 

THe University Year for ACTION (UYA) ' Program provides students , 
enrolled in participating colleges and iiniversities the opport- 
unity to serve poverty communities as full-time volunteers for 
one year and receive academic recognition usually in the form 
of credit as the student volunteer makes normal, progress tow^ards j 
'the acquisition of a degree. The participating univer&ity is 
provided a grant by ACTION to manage the program which includes 
support in the form of allowances to enable the st'udent^to 
live and v^prk with those being served,, training for the volunteer,- 
prole, and the development of volunteer projects with* community 
agencies and organizations. 

Volunteers work in the fields of education, a'dministration of 
justice^ econcHth-C development, housing,- health, and ^social 
services . - 
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The University Year for ACTJON project focuses on certain 
problem areas. For example, the University of Wisconsin at 
Green Bay has developed, with the assistance of the Small 
Business Administration, a number of Indian economic development 
enterprises in Northern Wisconsin. ' At Texas Southern University, 
a total of 21 pre-school centers for welfare families have been 
developed. At the University of Hawaii, the program assists 
Filipino immigrant youth. - ' 

For further information contact: 

ACTION 

University Year for ACTION 
806 Connecticut Avij^e, N.W. 

" ^ Washingtbn, D.C. 2o555 ' 

* ^ 1" 

The Weekend Collaq^^ California State University 

"I first learne'd about 'the Weekend College via University Review, 
the alumni newspaper. My wife received her masters degree from 
California State University at Long Beach. Several years prior 
I had hoped to continue my education. Obstacles were in the way. 
I'm in business for myself, the trucking >usiiiess. Early rising 
and late homecomings made it impossible for rt\^\ to attend night 
school. My frustration was exceeded by the hopeless situation 
in the educational system,, hopeless because it wasn't for me. 

"Then it happened, a weekend college. Wowl How could it be?, ' 
Somebody finally thought about me.* Then came new frustratioYxs. 
I'm 47 - black - hadn't been to a class in 18 years, they'll ^ 
think I'm some kind of nut for thinking of applying. Determined, 
I applied. Between the time I walked into the office and left, 
...and the other lady, whose name escapes me at the moment, made 
me 'feel like they had started \he Weekend 'college just for me. 

"The first day was an e}<perience «!.' 11 never forget. ^There I 
Was, ... finally going to a univ^rsi-ty. I, was proud. I told 
all the fellow owner-operators I met about the Weekend College^ 
I could see a little envy in their eyes. Some wanted to* learn 
more about it hoping there was ^ chance they might attend.. 

"My biggest surprise was yet to come. , I wohdere-d.bcw I would 
absorb, if I could really learn" anything. Well, the method 
they used, how could I help i^? They didn't telL me wi\at to ,^ 
think, they made me think. They didn't correct my papers.. They 
commented, made suggestions, gave me books to read, ' forced me to 
search my own mind for answers.^ Sometimes -it was frightening. 
Sometimes I held back. But I made, it- thrqugh. Imagine thati * 
-I' finished my first semester at a university." 



The Weekend College, a new program started in Fall 1973 at California 
State University -^t Long Beach, offers a variety of iowei? division 
courses in several disciplines. The programs are offered entirely . 
on Saturday or Sunday and provide opportunities for an enriched 
mixture of students f rom ^the campus and'the community. 

Some clas'fees are organized in a self-paced, multimedia format 
allowing the studefit to select the time and duration of study most 
convenient and The Weekend College: California State University 
permitting instructional assistance and guidance that may, be ^ 
needed whether individually or in small groups. Completion of 
the course or cours^es in less than semester is possible if the 
student is so:inclined. Other courses are more traditional. In 
the future it is planned to move some equipment and materials. to 
places more convenient to the students such as local library 
branches. Some faculty will then circuit ride in their new 
role as learning facilitators. f 

' ^ ' * ] 

FOr further information*, contact; , 

Dr. Robert K. Rhejinish ' ^ . - 1^ ' 

Director of Learning Resources . ' \ , 

California .State University, Long Beach * % 
6101 East Seventh Street ' - <^ 

Long Beach, California 9084O - * ' * 

Coursfes by Newspaper; University Extensioh_^University of ^ Cali:fornia , 
San piego ' ' ' ' * ' 



Millions o^£ Ameificans Aow have the opportuiy.ty to take college 
courses while sitting in' their favorite e^y chair. 

Courses by Newsp^aper, now in its secoad year^ has appeared dn 
hundreds of newspapers all over America," JDringing the "lectures'* 
of distinguished scHolars into millions of homes through local 
nev^papers. The program, created and administered at the University 
of California, San Diego, ''and finided by the- Nat;ianal Endowment for 
the Humanities, is designed for three different audiences; 1} the 
casual readfer who can enjoy the printed lectures, as infonuative 
and enriching feature articles;^ 2) the ' more, interested teader / 
who is also interested in the supplemental course books ^nd 
materials/ but not necessarily in obtaining credit; and 3) the 
reader who would want to enroll in the program -for college cjjedit,. 

Thes original lectures are written by nationally prominent scholars, 
and the reading and study materials^^are carefully pompiled.^to 
supplement the lectured — thesd form' the basis f«>r a degree credit 
course at the reader's local schpol. ^The first course,. "America 
and the Future of Man,^b^gan in the Fall af* 1973 ,and ran for 20* ^ 



weeks featuring lecture^ by 20 scholars^ The ne.wspaper 
.lectures have now been reprinted in booklet form making this 
cours^/ accompanied by a kit of learning materials, available as 
a, regular curriculum offering by any interes-ted college. 
The 1974 course, "In Search of THE AMERICAN DREAM/' is being 
offered by more than 250 newspapers and 150 colleges^and universities 
across the pountry during the Fall and 'Spring semesters of the 
1974-75 academic year, ^ 

^Caleb A. Lewis, Director of Media Programs at the Extension 

Division of t;he University of California, San Diego, conceived of 
the idea of offering college le^el ^courses by newspaper. Mr. 
Lewis noted that: , . ' i 

"The newspaper is probably the most effective and certainly 
the most commonly used instrument 'of informal mass education. 
It performs public service activities ^very day." . 

Accprding to Mr, Lew'rs, one' of the key advantages of usin,g a 
newspaper as ^ ^educational technique and" device is that the 
newspaper wij,! "come to the home i^ permanent form and may be^ 
•retained indefinitely; it/qan be r^ad and reread in the learner's 
own time; it can be studied at the .learner's, own speed-none 
of v^ich can be done by radio or television." 

An evaluation conducted at the concilusion of ,the first course 
indic'ated^ that at*least 15 million people read one or more of the 
le'ctures. iti' their local newsp^ers. ^ , . 

* i 
^ } . . 

,Futhe:r Coui^i^es by Newspaper are now being planned for the 1975-,76 
1,976-77 school years. , . - 

For futher information,, contact: 

'COURSES By NEWSPAPER • - % \ . U ^ 

. 490r Morfena Blvd., Suite 209 . . ' 

San Diego, CaH'fornia '92117 ^ * , 

"NONINSTITUTIOJAL" PROGRAMS WHICH ARE PRIMARILY BASED OUTSIDE 
" C0LI|:G£S 'and UNIVERSITIES ; , ; \ ~ ' 

On'e, of the mqf t interes4;ing developmeijts that Qould occuririn 
career education at the higher education level is- the development 
of 'prograJms th*ai are not dependenit on a fixed campus. Indeed, 
what caK be Cgnsidered to be one of the most' imaginative develop-^ - 
ments in, th^ general education area are programs ^at: go *by * 
such terms as 'the /'OJ^en^ University"-, open^BcKoo'ls , University ^ 
Without Walls, and the^like. -We have included four programs dn - 
ihi^ ^Section of * thie* chapter. As in the previous .section / -these 
.examples are nolt comprehensive career education efforts an~d were' 



not designed with the if areer education movement in mind. 
Nevertheless, . they dp offer some exciting windows to the 
future in the provision of certain components of care.er 
education at the postsecondary and adult levels. . * 

Many other examples of these efforts could, of course, be cited 
if space allowed. The contimaing education program in New Hamp- 
shire is one for which there are several models about the country. 
The outreach program at Florida Junior College^ is^ one vdiere_ ^ 
.many cas.es can be found^. For example, .university extension ^ 
divisions and many comruuriity colle<^es offer programs in a variety 
of s.e^'tings.. The Regional Learning Service in 'Central New York 
State, however, appears to b^ a unii^e operation and one that ^ 
has^^ great deal of practicality. ^ ^ ^ 

Th^ Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities; Oniversity 
Without Walls. , . ' ^ 

Some 33 universities and colleges within. the United States have 

formed a consortium called the Union for Experimenting Colleges 

and Universities. The Union sponsors two major programs of 

alternative edxiation: The^nivetsity ^/ithout Walls, which is 

the"*' undergraduate l^ej^, and a graduate ^chobl program which offers 

the -Ph.D. Both programs are authorized by the Ohio Board of 

Regents and have receivedl^cognition of Candidate Status frcan 

the North Central* Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ^ 

The -Union is the only- consorti torn in "the~~USA that has- decfree % ? 

granting authq^ity as a consortia and whicii has re.ceived re^cognized 

Candidate Status for its degrees. ^ , ^ 

The'Uniyersity Witl"iout Walls' program provides highly individualized 
and flexible programs of learning for students from 16 years of 
ag« and up. The emt>hasis is. on using new and largely untapped 
resources for teaching and learning that go beyond those avail- 
able on a traditional campus. .Nearly 5,0Q0 students are enrolled 
^in the program. * . . \ . ^ 

The program has these characteristics: ' . 

New ways of le'arning ; Individual student, designed programs ajre * ^ 
available developed with the help of a teacher /advisor from among v 
independent studies and projects, apprenticeships, seminars, travel, ^ ■$ 
etc. • . « 

New kinds pf teachers : Teachers in the program go beyortd the usual 
and' traditional^ faculty of any one institu-tion to include professionals, 
busines^^-people , artists, and copimunity pe5)plG willing to share 
knowledge and experiences.* Hi, • - 

, ' ». - • 

New relationships be twaen^ teacher and learner : Teacher provides access to 



resources and information when guidance arid suppdrt is needed. 

New ^ge mix of students ; Since the programs of fer* services for., 
students from 16 yeafs of age"^ and up, 'this brings together *' 
students with a variety of backgrounds and age levels. . "^^^^'J^ 

New time frames: The programs provide a flexible structure .built 
around each individual's needs and previous gr^araiii^n.' There 
is' no prescribed curriculum and/or na set time pf^p^od for 
achievement of the degree. * * ' * 

New criteria for evaluation :' Ongoing c^)unse ling. and periodic 
student assessment e^iables car^ud .measi^rement of growth. 

A new degree ; A degree in t^e progifam can come from sponsoring » 
institutions or from the Union for Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities. ^ 

The Union Graduate School (UGS) .i;s developed around a similar 
^duational plan ,as the University Withotit Walls with the exceptio 
that students apply ^.dire.ctly to* Union Headquarter^ rather than to 
sponsoring institutions' f or ' fc■ l rtxance^ io the program. The program 
is aditiinistered directly, by the Union out'of Yellow Springs. 
Key aspects bf the UGS program are as follows: 

^ 'I . ^^^^ 

/ Is^atriculation >at a-iicoljoquium . .-i; 

. FormgLtion, of a committee /. f "^* 

« -^Development ofva tftxee-part program;, (^learning program, 

^ '^ft' intfj^rn^hip, project , demonstrating excellence) 

. Cer^if ic^^on 'f^ • - , 

Fulfilling the *^learning contract" by , completing the 

^ y - learning progr^, internship, and project 

* demons thrating excellence < 

Derminar (final evaluative session witfi. committee*) 

For ''•further information, contact: 

'A* 

Dr. Samuel Ba^kiti, President 
... Union for Experimenting. Colleges & Universities 
^ ^ Yellow Springs,* Ohio 45387 ' ' • * 

Continuing Education in Learning Centers in Local Communities 
in^ew Hampshire " ' . 

The-^School of Continuing Studies^ at the UnzversHg^f of New . ~ 
Hampshire has developed, with support from the ^furid tor the 
Improvement "l^of Post-rSecondary Education, the concept of 
.community-based l^arnin^ce'nters in six locatiori;5\about the 
State. The learning centers are highly * infq^fifl'Tlonstaructured 
facilities and programs Which permit students to design programs 
for {their own individual needs and to fo^s on improving the 
q^li/ty of life witliin small coranunities Witiiin th.e? State. 



According to material provided by the University, a basic^ 
need for the learning centers stems from the fact that continuing 
education should be a process "that enables one to confront 
life situations^'where needs occur — that is, in local c<wmnunities. 
In addition ,/ continuing education shouM belong to the learners 
and oot to tpe institution providing the services. Another 
"need'' for the program stems from the built-in structurial limita- 
tions of the traditional campus^ environment which are not condqcive 
to many of the educational needs of adults. 

Therefore, the objective of the program at the- University of 
New Hampshire is. to create a new role for, State-supported higher 
education — a role designe'd to meet a different kind of need 
and to provide different services to the citizens. 

The heart of the effort is the development of the learning ^ 
centers presently located in six cpmmunities throughout the 
State with six or seven more scheduled to become operational 
this year. ^ It is hoped th.at the, centers will serve models 
^d prototypes for the -development of post-secondary ^educational 
opportunities in the. g^tate. University personnel admit that 
-the term "community center" is vague and~feel-t±i^ definition 
should be determined by the people in each community who^have ^ 
been brought together to develop the^e centers. The leaifning 
center is seen as a focal point witfiin the 'conmunity for resources 
for learning and where people with skills to share come - 
together to develop programs that might, focus on such ^reas as:, 
art showS/ ecology action, basic education, etc. *A center may 
develop in a privatje home or public school, an abandoned - 
factory or church basement, and the like. But the basic idea is 
that a center should enable participants to structure their, own 
•learning experieiices from available energies and resources.* 
In effect, the learning centers are post -secondary educational 
settings within the community which enable individuals and 
groups within the community to seyve as both resources and students. 

Materials supplied by the Uniyersity describe some of the activities 
the, learning centers have <Sarried ou^ and the role of th^e 
University in stimulating the development of the centers and 
providing assist^ce to them. ^ For example, one center has 
conducted programs in\;olving pewter Etching and'^of fered ' • 
courses on stocks- and bonds, first ai^ s^ety^'at home, ^ small - ' ' 
engine repair, autonobi-le mechancis , household appliance 

, repair, welding, and gardening. Core Groups in other participating 
towns have generated courses and activities which range 
from groups in Human Potential, Transactional Analysis,, and 
Par^t Effectiveness Trainiiig, to ^seminars ' in^ small town govem- 
men^t*, with--speeial- emphasis on acquainting newcomers witni how 
New England, town government works^^ Core Groups are al^o It 

^expanding into coope'ratsive -program planjiing jwith agencies ^* 



involved in health care, food stamps, and youth programs, as 
Core iSroup members gain confidence in t^^ir ability to coordinate 
resources >f or community self-betterment^,. * The sharing' of 
Project-sponsored classes via cable TV to ^till other communities 

in the State is planned for early 1975. ^ 

• \ 

For further information, contact: 



Mr. 'Robby Fried, Project Coordinator 
School of Continuing StudiesV 
University of New Hampshire » 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 



'Regional learning Service; Central New York State 

^ ' ff /» 

The Regional Learning Service (RLS) is an independent agency 
involving some 22 institutions (both" two-year colleges ^nd 
universities) in 11 counties surrounding Syracuse, New York.^ 
Ti;>e basic role of the Regional Learning Servi'^ce is to act as a 
broker between individuals interested in higher education and 
(^^^^^^{le^ducational institutions.- « 

The original aim of the Regional Learning Service was to focus , * 
primarily on persons with limited access to .education, (the 
homebound, physically handicapped,* pregnant teenagers, the 
hospitalized and the institutionalized) , persbns for whom • 
present programs do not adequately motivate or Serve their 
- needs (such as unskilled workers, the "turned 6ff" students, 

offenders,' drug addicts, and the unemployed) and finally, persons 
with unique, needs (such as low reading levels, exceptionally talent- 
ed, non-English-speaking, immigrants, the educationally dis- 
advantaged, transient wo;rkers , the economic dropout, those 
past college age, and persons over 62 years of a^e) . Material 
produced by RLS indicates that there are^some 200,000 persons in 
the basi<: service ar^a with these characteristics. Av conservative 
target aim for RLS was 'to serve, in five years, at' least 5,000 * 
persons. '*r 

RLS was first financed, by the Ford Eoundatioa and later 
financed by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, the Carnegie Corporation, and the New Yprk State 
Education Department. It opened in January, 1974. * . " 

.The basic services provided^ by' RLS cojnsist of: a new type of 
counseling and facilitating service tailored to mee€.the needs 
of learners who are beyond the purview of ,any single academic ^ 
institution; help for people in choosing careers and preparing 
career plans; the provision of a brokerage service 'between 
interested individuals and institutions; the, compj-latibn and 
pioblicizing .of an inventory of tutoring services; thU identification 
of materials and formal courts conducted by corpora tionsr labor 
unions, military bases* and^ the like/ and finally, the catalyzing 
of .new learning experiences where" existing respurces fail to 
^ ^meet indivxdual needs. , . . ^ ^ 



The staff consists of a small core of professionals and a 
"network of part-time leami'ng consultants,. The core staff 
includes specialists in' counseling, educational resources, and 
academic assessment. • 

The^ counseling and facilitating services are carried out by 
24 part-time lea'ming consultants. Materials provided by RLS 
estimated that 750 to 1,000 clients will receive continuing ♦ 
in<-depth services. Far more will receive onertime responses 
to specific inquiries. 

Fb^each client, the counseling process aims to: identify long- 
range educational an,d occupational goals, by means of interviews, 
tests, and transcripts; identify and recommend available courses 
and other learning experiences appropriate to the individual's 
needs; provide referral to educational, social, legal, and 
psychiatric agencies; recommend and administer regional. 
Statewide, and national examiniations; estimate the probable 
wortii of previous study and relevant . life experiences that 
c^ be applied to formal credits; and, finally, assist the 
individual in developing and continuirtg a process o*f self- 
evaluation. ^ \ " 

Learning consultants work a minimum of 12 hours per week. 
The function of th'e counseling sessions is to enable the 
student to understand wher^ishe or he is, who she or he, is,, 
and where she or he wants t5 go. 

For further informatio^, contact,: - 

Francis N. Macey, Director ^ - 

^' Regional Learning Service oiJ Central Ndw York ^ 

405 Oak Street ' ^ ' 

Syracuse, New York 13203 , ' ^ 

Community services (Outreach) in Career Education at Florida 
Junior College 

The Florida Junior College in Jacksonville, has developed , an^ 
extensive program involving the delivery of educational services 
to students rather than expecting the students to come to the. 
campus. This is not particularly an innova1:ive or new idea in 
higher educationjcontinuingy^ducation and adult education^ /. 
progr'airs hayeto'some extent done this for many years. The, ' 
important feature of the program at Florida Junior College, is 
a clear notion of a "stucient market* and a- vigorous attempt 
on the part of the college to purse and "capture" this market. 

The College, in 1974, was (^enrol ling approximately 60,000 students. 



The programs offered by the college were located in over 220 centers, 
including public libraries', churches, apartment houses, business 
^establishments community centers, hospital^V nursing homes , 
city agencies , 'moteis , Federal agencies and a variety of other 
facilities. According to college information, the pcjpulation 
served is almost 10^ of the total population of the communitjy. 

The program offered by^this* community co^le^e, which is one bf 
.th^lapgest in the country, includes wh^t ohe would expect al 
vigorous community college to offer. Programs fodus on job 
training, development of 3ocial skills (such* as <a qourse for nVwly 
divorced persons) , GED programs via telephone tutoring for 
the handicapped and the like. Faculty fdr th4 program is . i f 

drawn frcm the regular community* college faculty, as well as from 
persons within business and industry, ^ • , ' 

Finally, as noted above, .the important feature: of this program^ 
is not so much that if i's .a communi-^y-based program, but that ^ 
this college has consciously and vigorously developed (marketed) > ^ ^ 
a program and ^h^s then offered ,the pro<Jr^ where the "market" bs; 
located. Surely this aspect of the structuring of career . ' 

education is an important featur;e, ^ '^^ " 





University extension divisions have for a number or ye&c^Sh a* 
limited way conducted programs on and off campus bases. What 
cj^kes this example sp unique^ is the extensive, ,ambi^ious effort 
on the part of the college staff to operate programs just 
about any place where people are 'interested in getting together. 



For further information, contact: 



' Dr. Eric Mills ** ' • ' ♦ - " 

Dean of Ad.ult Con'tinwing Education 

Florida, Junior* College at Jacksonville^ ^ ^ -^C^;' 

1246 Cumberl^d Road " - /.^ ' 

Jacksonville ,'\lori da 32205 ^ . . ' 

■ ■ ' V^' — . ■ V • ■ , 

PROGRAMS THAT AfeE INgTITUTlON-BASED' BUT PRIMARILY ^^CVS ON ^ 
SERVINg A CONSTITUENCY OUTSIDE THE INSTITUTION ^ ' ^" ^ ^. 

This category, is jsssentf^aily- one of progl^^^ jA^t are deve^oped^" 
stimulated and ope'rajied wi€hin ^ ins^tjif i^igi^^, but serve a ^ 
constituency or stuSerft body^ that 'id|rionna'^y ,r\ot, s^^^ ix^ the 
institution, Ii\ other wqrds, in ^t^l^^xs^ift^^tote, -in^st i tut ions a223e '\ 
seeking new group^s ^to setve. Extension division^ within /' ^ ' . 
colleges 'and universities offer variet^i^ qf prpgraims for;'^ \ ^. 
nonstudents ranging '(^om union leader^ to manage^ept a^nd . ' ' ' . 
special grojaps s^ych/as undert:ak^^^',' §1::countants , ^jSentist^, " ! ; ' 
etc. These prograds are rtet ii^^.luded, though m^jj .<if/ £hem<» would 
be career education tyRg^effofts, ^Inst^ad ^ thi-s se^j:iQ|i describes some 
of they'programs that^focus on r>evs7^^roups aif<3 'lie\v.' methods .^an^d ^ * , 

niques* However it. should be ^^^oiffeKasized 'J^at thjere ^r^ rfiany mor^ "^V ' 



programs in existence in this area than have ^een touched on. in 
this section. Also, while many-oji these programs do not focus . 
on career awareness or exploration explicitly, they do so in 
indirect ways by supporting nontyaditional/experiential learning. 

An Individualized Program of Studies- in the Liberal Arts; Grand 
Valley Sta\:e Colleges 

Grand Valley State Colleges, Allendale, Michigan, have developed " 
a h:^ghly flexible and individualized approacH to the liberal arts 
The program aims at serving students who have been denied access 
to higher education in tlie^'past because of different styles 
of learning, age, interests, ^nd financial ability to pay. 



According to the literature supplied by ^taff of "College IV" 
(the progi:am'at Grand Valley State Colleges), ^College IV is 
aimed at providing access t« higher^ education : 

„ ' V . ' * - 

"'Mie tiine '^ne has been erased so that stxidents may start • 

whenever they wish, drop out for unspecified periods of^time, 

and then return. The curriculum has been takeui apart and 

repackaged into small units called , modules , so that situdents*" 

may realize true educational gain with an investment of as', 

little as tei$i hours of study. Because the units of study ajid 

credits are smali^, t±ie tuition, tag is sirtall. Therefore, those 

on a limited budget may pay for thfeir- educatioh in much the 

same way as one makes monthly installment payments. For those 

wh'o Have been intimidated by the impersonality of large 

classes, the individualized format of College iv puts,, them 

in a oj^e-to-one reJ.a,tionship with eaph *of thei^r instructors. 

Since each studenf'must master ^the assigned materials before 

niovirfg on, the quail ty of the edu.dation is maintained at a 

very high level.^ Cto achieve all of these 'goafs , College IV 

was-, designed as a ^s^ If -paced, modular, undergraduate unit 

which makes use 'of /leaning modules in Contract le^a^rningf^. " 



The material supplied' by college 5V further pointed out that a 
typical curriculum: program requires all students to s'.tart at , 
the same place , generally pirogress,at the same riate amd be ' y j * 
finished by the *same date; College IVs dods not* requ^>^e this\ ' 
since it is a self-paced^ learning program and does not have 
a fixed schedule. * * • * 

College IV programs are offered in a l^rge variety of areas 
including Accounting, Biology, Chemistry, Ecoaomi,cs, Geology, 
History, Mathejnati cs , Political Scieiice^ "Physics , Psycholo^, 
'^^ocial Psychol^y, Sociology, Speech, and .Statistics . , , 

^college IV d-'ffers the bachelor .of 'arts .de'gree the bafchelor 
bf SQ^ence degree 1 Students may receive^ tredit by requesting and 
suc^^^sfully completing an' examination whenever they feel they 



^an demonstrate acquired skills and knowledge. * 

'College IV does not use a traditional grading system. When 
a modular project has been completed, students are tested 
-pn their ^understanding , of that work. If they derrionstirate 
90 perce^it mastery 'or better on the test, credit is given. 
If *1:hey fa'il to master the material at the 90 percent leA/el, 
they are given instructions for selected restudy of the 
material and will be permitted to take the mastery test 
again. The credit system is broken down into units as small 
'as one-half credit *for a course: .for example, "verbs — 
a review of the use of yprbs in writing aimed at eliminating 
problems in verb usage." The mode of study is highly in- 
dividualized with one student working with one faculty - 
member. The faculty is available throughout the day to. 
^tork with student individually^ as they have -problems and 
.questions in tfieir study. ' 

While this program does not 'provide work experience at 'the * 
.present time, efforts in this direction^ are being madeC 
For Example,. College I^ staff are presently working with' 
local industries to identify specific com^etenci-es needed in 
such areas as writing skil,ls, oral 'communication , math, 
-critical thinking, regor^ writing, etc. ^ ' \ 

t 

Foif further information, contact: 

. Dean Tlob'ert J.^*I?oft ^ 
College IV ^ ^ 

Grand Valley State ^College 
College Landing / * . 
Allendale, Michigan 49401'" 

The Community College of Vermont ' , 

In 1970, with assistance from the U.S. Office- of Economic 
Opportunity and l*atpr^ a grant from the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Community College of VerJhbnt was formed — partly because 
of thev lack of educational opportunities in the north central 
portion of the State. Present enrollment is about 1,200. 
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Tne college -^started with thes^ '^basic ideas: From the very 
beginning the. aim was to serve the needs of students rather 
than that of institutions. Second, the barriers limiting 
access to education would be minimized .„ (For example, the 
college does not charge >students tuition, but leaves it up' 
to the students to pay^hat they can /afford J 'Also, the 
college scarcely ha6 a "campus" andf stresses offering courses 
and programs, in existing facilities rather than embarking 



on a costly, and lengthy building program. . Aocdrdingly, 
courses 'ar^ offered in schools, churches, at work ^ «» 
sites, and' the like. ► ' 

Perhaps' the most innovative and imaginative feature of the 
College if its "contract systerp." Educational programs 
are available in three 'broad areas: Human Services^, Admin- 
istrative Services, and Business Management. A new student 
examines what is available, and then writes a contract 
^with staff to carry on an individualized program. A 
C5)ntract has fivefmain steps: program goals, student ob- 
jectives, a list of learning experiences, expected docu- 
mentation, and a narrative by the student. The goals are 
what the college recommendjs that a student learn in order \ 
to receive a degree for a particular program. Objectives 
describe what the student will know or be able to do upon 
achieving a program goal. The learning experiences relate 
to the objectives. They may include courses/ past exper- 
iences, .independent study, on-the-job training, and the 
like. .Documentation is the way the stduent proves tlie learning 
experiences actually occured^ and that the student leatned 
what is claimed to 'have been learned. The narrative is 
intended to allow both. the student and the College ^o pull 
together the student's learning experience in one complete 
statement, and to provide. the Review Board of the College 
'an indication that the student achieved what he or she 
set out to achieve The uniqueness of the contract is that 
it allows a student to .participate in designing his or her 
program, that it takes into account the skills and knowledge 
the student has upon coming to the college, and finally, 
that the emphasis is placed on acquiring skills and com- * 
petencies — ^ not on "completing" courses. ^ 

For further information) contact: 

11 Dr. Steven Hochschild 
^ ^ Community College of Vermont 
18 Langdon Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 - ' * * 

Antioch College/West c San Francisco 

Anti9ch College has long pioneered in cooperative education 
and other innovative and flexible approaches to education. 
Antioch College/West in San Francisco is an example of the 
continued experimentation sponsored by Antioch College and 
is career education in the most flexible sense of the term'. 



other "Antioch" programs, similar to the one described here^can 
be found at Antioch' units in Philadelphia, Washington, D.C», 
Baltimore, and, Columbia, Maryland. 

Antioch College is also participating 'in the University 
Without Walls concept (described p;reviously) . Antioch College/ 
West offers two undergraduate degree programs^. One is a joint 
degree witK the Union for' Experimenting Colleges and Univer- 
sities which allows students to develop a set of degree re- , 
quirements unique tfe their own interests, previous ^experience , 
and goals. The second 'is the ^tioch College 'Degree program 
which offers students ^ mor^ structured format in whicTi to 
work and study. Antioch College students and degree students 
$re required to complete work in four are^ as well as carry 
out a major project. 

Antioch College/West enrolls approximately 225 students. 
More than half are over 30 ^ears of age and about one-third 
receive some sort of financial assistance. The program 
accepts students 'who have been denied access to higher 
education by more traditional institutions due to financial 
background, life situation, or educational philofeophy.- 

#* 

In addition to being .operated in San Francisco, Antioch 
College/West operates in Lo>s Angele§, Camarillo State ' 
Hospital, Mill Valley, and' has a Head Start supplementary \ 
training program. In addition, the College serves special 
groups of students in British Columbia, Utah, Texas,' Hawaii, 
and throughout California> , 

The core faculty consists of professionals drawn from the ^ 
community, scholars, and artists. A faculty member may be 
a government employee^ a busines^s executive, or a union off- 
icial. In addition,* students also work with a large number 
of adjunct faculty, such as consultants, businessmen,* 
government technicians, and the like. 

The co^llege does not a£fjer-_JJie student a campus with ex- I 

tensive physical equipment and a faculty offering; a wide f 

range of classes. In sum, the college does offer classes; 

but for the most part, it offers an opportunity to structure \^ 

learning experiences from the Vesources already available 

in the cbirampity. ' , \ > * ^ ' 

Programs are ii> four basic areas\ ecology 'and natural 
systems, individual and human socVal systems, art and 



representation, and planning and design, • 

* One example of an Antioch/West* program is €he "^lental' 
Health Segment." College literature describes the program 
as follows: \ 

"MENTAL HEALTH SEGMENT. Camai^illo . State Hospital* 
may be likened to a 'small city^' having a twenty^ 
four (hour) life with an abundance of learning ' ^ 
resources. It offers the studenV a different 
world... In some dosage there is Something here for'' 
everyone (ecology? education? administration? 
\ religion? art? carpen^try?) . - Over 70 students 

h^e used 'the Camarillb Program to d^te. 



"TW6 years ago Atioch College/West established 
specia'l arrangements with Camarillo State Hospital 
and the 'Department of Mental Hygiene. These special 
arrangements consist of an agreement thaV Antioch 
College/West will enroll 'some hospital employees 
as full-time students on a tuition reduction basis, 
and in return a number of paid internshipspositions 
for Antioch/West student's frt)m the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Centers were made availabjL^. These 
arrangements were made because they represented^ 
unique learning situations for both employee and 
non-employee students, and the. staff of Camarillo 
State Hospital expressed ^ commitment to Work with 
stuSents. , ° " 



"The hospital grants release-time to selected 
staff members to supervise internships, serve as 
field advisors and serve on degree committees'. Thus 
students can work closely with educators, psy-^ 
cholds^gists , sociologists, social workers, researchers, 
medical doctors and other professionals..." 



For further information, contact; 

Mr, Lance Dublin, Project Dire9tor , 
University Without Walls ^ t 
Antioch College/West 

San Francisco, California 9^4118 ^' 

The External Degree Program: College Credit for Life - 
Experiences ^ 

Many coifi^^p^^and universities have awarded ^lollege credit 
to veterans under the various GI Bills for-service-related 
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courses and experiences. And in one way or another, .the 
Universi^ty of London has bes^n doing this for hearl?y' r40 
year's. Tbis sort of thing is known generically as "The 
,:E^;ernal Degree Program." By the early 1970' s, thrs 
concept had ►grown to. such ap extent that at least eight to 
ten universities and colleges witliin the United States 
offered what may be called an "External Degree." That 
number is expanding rapidly. 

, A few examples are included here : 

Central Michigan University has started an external degree ' ^ 
program initially operating through government agencies ^ ' 
^which can provide* a concentration of students in a particular 
location. The program employs independent study, self- 
instruction systems, intetnshipsj;^ and faculty counseliBg 
in teaching techniques. 

In 19712, New York University first offereci-a program tl?a^ 
requires no ma-jor and a minimum of classes. It was desi/gped 
as an experiment in individualized instruction and stresses 

'internships, apprenticeships, fi^eldwork*,^ travel , and inde- 
pen(J^a1> study. The program is *part^,ojf the Union of Experi- 
menting 'colleges and Universities — an' effort discussed 

^ earlier in tshis chaptyar.* ' 

The Division '^f Continuing Edlica€idn at Mundelein College 
in Chicago claims that;»after one academic year, a ^tudent 
may petition for credit .in any course the college pf fers 
when she or he has achieved the objectives of the course. 

The Adult Continuing Education Program at Queens, College, 
City University of New York, offers a BA program f^r adults 
over 30 years of age. After completing 36 credits of basic 
ACE (adult continuing education) seminars, a student m^y 
request "life achievement" for additional cre/iits — up to 
36 — depending-a^^He student's background.; 

V - ■ 7' 

Students who have completed a five-year apprenticeship as 
tool and die makers through the New York Institute pf Tech- 
nology and with special arrangement with t/he National Tool 
and Die Makers As.sociation are awarded u^ to one S^ear of 
college credit. , ' • 

^ There are many more illustrations of programs of this sort. 
One source for collecting catalogues or lists of the schools 
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and ^plleges providing s\;ch programs ds: 
The Office. of New Degree Programs 

College Entrance Examining Board ' , 
v*> \a§ - 7th Avenue 

N§w York, New York 10010 

The External Degree Program at Framingham State College 

The External Degree Program at Framingfiam is designed to 
provide accessibility to higher education to various groups 
who for one reason of another cannot 'take advantage of 
traditional programs. The program at Framingham is 
flexible in terms, of admission requirements, curriculum, 
delivery systems, ways of earning credit, and schedules. 

The prograitr^rovides credit for life experiences. Upon 
application, an analysis is made of the student's life ^" 
experience and W appropriate ^amount of credit is awarded. 
Once life experiences have bedn evaluated, the student 
may earn credit in a variety of ways other than formal 
coursework. There^ is considerable emphasis on independent 
study and other types of individualized learning to enable 
students tb proceed at their own pace. 

• 

There is a core requirement that must be satisfied. How- 
ever, students do not have a major and, consequently, Can 
uncier:t^e_in-depth study in several different subject 
areas if they choose. 

* * • * 

Credit can be earned in' terms of employment experience, 
community service, military ^service^ travel, course credit, 
independent study, correspondence coui^^s^,^ inst^uctibnal 
tfechnblo^, non-credit educational experienee7--ai>d7]finally, 
through proficiency examination. 

The basic .admission requirements stress' maturity , a' hi^ 
degree of motivation, ability for independent study^ and 
demonstration of wide ranging interests. 

The curriculum consists of 12^ Semester hours of college 
equivalency credits. 'The semester' hoi^rs are earned through 
fc^tnal coursework and the college equivalency credits 
are awarded for experience. One semester hour is equal to 
one college equivalency credit for graduation purposes. . ' 
The maximum credit? towards a degree which can be achieved 
by examination only is limited to 96 semester hours or ^ 



college equivalency credits. A total of 76 oi irfie^l28 
required semester hour's or equivalency credits must be 
used td satisfy liberal studies requirements in such areas 
as humanities, mathematics, natural sciences, and social 
sciences. The remaining 52 credits are free elective^ to 
be chosen by the student in areas of specific interest. 

When the student and the faculty advisory committee feel ^ 
that she or he has completed the requirements in the liberal 
studies areas, the student will undertake a "core area com- .r 
petence demonstration" which "in effect is an examination, 
designed to fit, the subject, to" determine whether or not 
the student has mastered the requirements. This will be 
conducted by a panel of faculty members with the appropriate 
member of the advisory committee serving as* chairperson . 
Students will either be graded "'passed" or "re-study — 
fetest." • • 

For further information, contact': 

0 

,Mr. Surendra N. Singh ^ 
Assistant Dean 

Division of Continuing Education . ' ' . 

and Special Programs 
Framingh^m State College 
•f Framingham, Massachusetts 01701 



CONCLUSION 

Clearly, career education in post secondary education and for 
adults is diverse and expanding.* As this book goes to press, 
the picture has already changed and will continue to do so. 
The creativity that has sparked career education in elementary, 
middle, and senior high sdhools is now emerging at higher 
^ educational levels. If the past is ^ruly, prologue, we can 
expect some very hopeful progress in the next few years. 

It is important^ to point out, alsp, that many other career 
education related efforts for adults are going on than those 
we have presented. For example, the concept of lifelong 
learning is now spreading "and spawning many fnnovative 
variations o^ continuous learning for adults. Recurrent 
education - the alternation of periods of full-time study with 
* periods of full7time work - is gaining a foothold in this 
cduntry after initial development abroad. The business- * 
labor-industry-profess-ional community has long been concerned 
with the cpntinued career development of. its members, and 
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a host of innovative, efforts are underway in these areas. . 
Many* postsecondary technical -training institutes %ls^ 
provide career pi;eparation in specific areas* And tfie 
home as a learning center for career education is getting 
, additiqn^l attention as' tachnolpgy makes this upre feasible. ♦ 
Space do>fs not permit the attention these development^/ 
deserve, but they must be noted. They are and will be 
growing. ' • • ^* ^ 
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. 'CHAPTEIR 6 ^ 

'CREAI^IVE , COLLABORATION: BUSINESS, LABOR, INDUSTRY,.* V 

' P,R0'FESSI0NAL/ AfJD GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
*v ' CAREER EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The battle-cry of educational reformers during most of the 
20tfi century has been for relevancy of schooling t^ the 
world outside the school. The current ferment in ei^iucVtion 
'is that sam*e battle-cry. 

But today** s society is quitffe .different from that of. any ' ' 
otheir period during the past 75 yeats, not so much because^ 
it is i'n .transwLtion but because it "is full of contradictions 
It is, a spciety dedicated to the humanistic pfinciples of a 
'democracy composed of diverse cultures in which minority 
groups are still outside the mainstream of the American wa^ 
of life. It is a society organized under a republican form 
of government committed to furthering the free-enterprise 
system, while that system is seeking more and more govern- 
mental help. It is a , highly industrialized, depersoha}ftzed, 
ever-changing technological society which can destroy itself 
with the p*ush of a button at^the same time it is peeking 
ways and means to return to an ecological balance and to 
provide for meaningful interpersonal, familial and group 
relationships. It is a sodiety whose^members are seeking 
a way of life^and values Whicji^will permit personal 
fulfillment, in part/ through ecpnomicaliy rewarding, freely 
chosen careers,' yet the workplace - for rtany - continues to 
lack purpose and meaningfulnesg and vork is frequently . 
considered more as punishment than pleasure.* For educators 
to meet these hydra-headed challenges of relevancy is "a 
puzzlement." 

Many educators believe that the best way^^o handle 'these 
challenges is to keep their sch'ools isolated from their 
communities so that the schools will' remain untarnished 
and unsullied, as much as possible, by the outside world. 
Preparation fdr living and coping in this "outside world" 
- in 'the view ©f these educators ^ should consist of 
immersion in traditional school subject matter* iTiey 
consid^. efforts of "laymen" to become inv61ved,xn the 
schools' aS. incursions, designed to "take over control'? of 
the schools by self-serving interests* 
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Many other educators andssthool officials r eschewing such^^ 
professional}, isolationism - have sought interaction and ^ 
interrelationships between their schools and their communiV^ 
ties so that their students can learn how to function and ^) 
cope with the realities of »the world outside the school, 
and even how to make that world morfe humanistic and more 
rational. These school-community relationships, now at^an/ 
unprecedented level in rthe history of education* have 7 * \, 
succeeded in enriching^^ expanding,, equalizing, and improving , ^ 
educational experiehceg for students be cause the community 
* has- been brought into t?he school - and the school has gone 
into the community. v * V^' ' 

' ' A ■ 

fiS educators and the general pxablic become acquainted Uith - 
'such successful experiences 'of school-cornmunity cooperation 
programs, and as they take stack - at this moment in ,4ime - 
as to the direction trieir -values should lead our schools "* ^ 
vis-a-vis our jobs, our government, and pur society , ^they 
are seeing career education as having -great potential and 
promise for revolutionizing^ pul^lic education • They recognize 
thajb career education'' ik .hmanistic in its approach in that 
it infuses into^ every sii^ject taught, > at every grade '»level, ' 
concerns for people a? individuals and the* many ways* in ' 
which they earn' a living,* interact with each'^ other on a ' 
personal and grotip basis ^' and are involved 4.n civic service, 
\^ communitf^, state and national affai'rs." Career education 
is public education because its pf^aoticum. is fed, e^^riched 
and enhanced by the resources and people of th^ communities 
seryed by the schools*. ^ > 

^ The bridges which currently ^xist between many schooisvand / 
t^eir conjmunities have taken a long time" to buiLS. Also, / 
"the foundations for these bridges ^cORte from many sources ^ j 
among which are the career education and. manpower development 
practices found in business, industry, labor, the profesSioiis , 
.government, and ^^the arme^ services. Much of the acceptance ^ 
and support of the careet* education concept for public 
.education undoubte^ily stems from tfie. fact that, career educd- 
„ ' tion and development* is already a way of life in much of the 
world outside the schools.' 

.This chapter, then, is a brief' exposition of the^e practices 
aihd the bridges they support between the schools and the 
world outside the schools. Career education will undoubtedly 
use these bridges even wore than the^^have been used in the 
. past - and will certainly develop its oj^h new bridges for 
the future*, . ■ • ' 
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Most majoif busii/ess and industrial organizations .in the 
U.'S->have long 1::onsidered it good personriel practice to 
assist their » executives in moving up the organization's 
career ladder iDy either insisting (or permitting or both> 
€hat they return to college for advanced education and^ 
training, and paying all tuition <:osts involved.^ The 
period of attendance at college may range from one-week 
seminars to several years so that the executives r0y 
' broaden their educational- backgrounds in o^er to be more 
•effective in their jobs or ;bo be ready for promotion. 
Additionally, many organizations will pay tuition . expenses 
of employees attending evening school courses offered by 
\ any post-secondary institution, regardless of the courses 
"^aken. This personnel practice is based on the theory that 
continuing edupation jcontrilDutes to the employee's personnel 
.growth and maturity " which in turn will make him qr Tier a 
moire valuable employee in- terms of readiness for jpromittonal' 
opportunities . . ' ^ 

Another comfnon careej; development practice in business and 
industry particularly for newly employed college graduates, 
is-io^'move them around in various departments, for short 
periods of time in e^h department, until the en^loyee finds 
the J one he^or she jwishes to*Work*in on a ^full-time fc^asis. 

One of the most common career development practices is fo^ 
" organizations to pay expenses of executive, professional 
and technical p£jt;sonnel for'mejibership ane trade, technical 
and prpfessibnal associations.. ^ Expenses are alsp paid for^ 
attendance at conventions and workshops h'eld by^hes^e 
^associations, ^s well as fqr .the purchase of special books ; 
and reports of interest* to the employee ^n performing job 
responsibilities'.^ Intra-organizationai training programs 
* for .supervisors, foremen and sales staff are ^also found in 
most n\a3^or business and industry organizations..' These 
pifograms' may be conducted by special training consultants', , 
loc^al .community college instructors .or by fiill-time training 
s*taf f on the payroll of 'the pr^ganization its.elf . ^ ^ > 

The sheer "cost of business' and industry's commitment 'to 
education plus on-the-joh experience as "the major strategy 
for" career development of fts employees - is enformous 'in, 
terms- of money, staff , time and n\imbers of people involved. . 



To reduce those costs is e*a$'ily, recognized as^ one ratlifeale^ 
for business and industry's' desire to improve the educaA - ? 
tional system of our nation at all levels. At the collegiate- 
^val \this concern is indicate'd by the several hundred 
Tfti^i^^ dollars contributed each ye^r by business arjd 
ii^S^^ryl 3ut public education at all levels receives 
much more in voluntary J assistance , service, and money - over 
and above thp taxes paid. This ^(f^tional investment is 
.seen as necessary "in of'der/feo ',asfeu;re^y .cx:)ntinuing supply 
of well-educated^ weir-^.t^^ainfe^cj man^9Ve'r "pir^paVed to engage 
in personally' satisfying/ productive* work, who will live 
in viable communities permitting- the continuing grov^th and 
prosperity of our democratic, free-'enterprise systpmr* . 
Following are brief descriptions of some of the vdunteeV 
services and program^ provicjed by business and industry in 
^building bridges to the worj^ beyond th^school walls. * ' ' 

*^75 • . ^ • ^ ^ 
Services Provided Public Schools by Business and I^ustry 

To best' understataBj^he variel^y and extent 9f services' pro- 
vided loQal^^ra^^s and school sysrtems on a volunteer ' 
basi^ by business and indu3tm;^ the following composite 
list of ^such^^services should^Se^^fcare fully studied. These 
services maiy,.be plx)vi4ed^by indi^Syal companies' and 
executives on reque'st of school people, or' by advisory 
committees organized t^y school officials at the various 
levels of the local school systenr. It should be noted that 
almost every State requires - by legislation or by regula- 
tions pf the ^tate Department of Education - the formatiorf . , 
of occupational program advisory (cooperating) committees 
for each program receiving Federal funds lander the \^ocational 
Education Act of 1963. 'The r96'8 Amendments to this law 
required -the establishment of *a National Advisory Couhcil 
on Vocational Education, and for each Sta,t,e, a^i State 
Advisoiry Council' on Vocational Education. It ds estimated 
that some' 150,000 representatives from business, industry, 
labor and the professions are serving voluntarily on local ^ 
school system, State> and national advisory committee? 
dealing ^ith all facets of public education. 

Composite List of ActfvtfTes and Services Provided by Local 
School System Business-Indust^-Education-Labor Advisory 
Committees * • 



/ 
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Improvilig School Management and 'Administration ; 

1.. Participating in campaigns for bond issues and 
- special tax levies. • 

2. Helping to plan school building programs, including 
land acquisition and building design. 

3. Providing advice dn budgeting, accounting, and 
- school financing. ^ • 

* ' 4. Providing advice concerning purchasing policies 
' and procedure^. ' 

5. Helping to plan systems of transportation. 

''Ay 

6.. Providing advice- on school insurance policies and 
' programs . - ^ * 

7. Providing advice in planning and administering 
cafeteria services. 



8-.,^ Assisting in planning safety campaigns, fire 
'protection programs, etc. 

9. ifestlC'j^ng^ in support of school organizational and 
financial iieed^ at. meetings o^^ local, ^ state, and 
federal agencies" and' legislative bodies. . ^ - 

10. Helping to develop maintenance j>rogramS fot buildings 
equipment, 'and the gfdunds* y. fy-^ *• / /, ' ' 

11. Assisting in developing systems of ed;ipatio;ial' ^ ^ t'; 
accoxintability, including me use o ^-performance /; 
contracts. ' y , . / * ^ / »/ 

12. Helping to develop manuals pf-'orgajiization /and . 
administration* ^ , ^^/^ ^ ' . , ' ; ' 

13. Helping to plan per^nnel -practices and- procfejdu^s 



/ 



labor'Tiegdtriations procedures/, and contr^ct^'^.Wi.th ^ ^ '/f 
school pefsotifiel.'' V. ^ ' " ' 



14.' Assisting in. the 'pif^lj^abibn 'a^^^ - < ^• 

requests for ^i^ora€o*iy'- 'and ^hop^ eqyjif^^^ ^ ^ 

supplies, r V' ' ' 



1 ^s^^Xi^^rxy^ ' ^:/-y\ 
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;\ . ' Upgrading Professional Staff; 



/ * 
/ ♦ 



1.- Providing research and work -experience bpporttinities 
for teachers and other school officials dxiring school 



/ , , ^ ^"^^^ »-cawuci5) oiiu otnex scnool orriciais axiring 

^ r * holidays and summers • 



y..; \r ^ 2. Arranging plant and office visits 'for teachers and 
counselors. - ' ^ , *' 

« • 
3. Offering industry and business experience workshops/' 
,/ ^. / ^/Conferences > and semin^s for teachers and guidance 

* ' 'counselors. . . , • 

/ . ' ' ' ' . \ . ^ , 

' ' , 4. Providing funds' to assist teachers * when they attend 
^ \ '/v ^regional and n^^ti'onal meetings of teacher and " 

-r^l-'-'^ ' industry brg^izations'. * • ^* . 

\ y 5. Inviting tisAchers and ^gm'^ance counselors to attend^- 

. \ ' V/ local indtistry mfeetingdV and offering, free member- ' *. 

>\ ' ships in. loc^^I'iridustry' associations • ' 

* '7 V ^,^6;. Conducting dlinix:s .on -Utilizing new indvistrial , . ' 

. equipment, supplies, /"anjd t^<*i?^^s for possible ' 
' * 'll^ / application. 'tp''^^^odl prlSgri^ * w 

^ ^ . ^ ^ ' 7. Providing awards, and prizes to tochers and guidance 

' " '^^ ^ counselors' ;fbr biitstanding service, e1:c. 



^. Financing colieSge-credit c9inmunity resources study 



\ • ^ • . courses 



•tudy 



Inproving Instructional Programs : 



N^.Nv^ . \ 1. Helping to determine educational policies and 

^^*\\ ^ ' ^ / objectives^of the school • systems .as well as indivi- 



\ 



dual school programs • 

Arrangii 
. .plants • s 



^ " ■ , ^ Arranging for student field^.trips to offices and 



'^^^ \ "^3. Projviding classroom and ^;assenlbly "speakers . 

•*4. Providing industry 'people as resource teachers. 

^. 5 ,^. Sponso^-ing and participating in- stXident clxab 

v^v'c programs. ^ - 



6. Providing on-the-job/ work ^xperienc^/ and work 
observation opportunities* ^ * 

Helping to develpp r;e levant curricial a for a variety* 
of school courses, particial^rly ii) industrial • arts " ' 
and in vocation^' and" tecJa?iisCal education, 

- 8. Providing ^.ndustjial eijuipme^t, free or on- loan, and 
free expendable suppl|es for^ use in chemistry, 
physicS', and other laboratories, as well as for \ 

vocational and te"chni?c?al education programs. 

;''7 ■ ' » u ^ 

9. Providing books anid magazines on specialised 
business arid industry||;^subjects • ' , 

10. Sponsoring citywide and 'statewide student contests- 
in a variety of subject areas. ' * • ' 

11. Providing infonnation to teachers arid' coianseloxs 
concerning desik-able /aptitudes and educational and 
experience backgrounds which applicants for entry- 
level jobs shoutQ-^have^ so that educators may , 

- properly plan their student recrxxitment , educational 
training, ^and job-placement programs.'. 

12. Assisting and participating in surveys- of local 
industry manpower needs to assist curriculum and 

.program planners. ^^"^ 

13. Helping to develop, and participating in, student 
occupational achievement-testing programs! * ^ 

14. Evaluating physical conditions, adequacy of eqxiip- 
ment, and layout of laboratories and shops. 



15. Assisting in the development and evaluation of course 
content' to assvSre its currency in meeting the 
changing skill- and knowledge needs of industry 
and business.' i • ' 

16. Providing free audib'-visual aids for use in a 
variety of instructional programs. 

^ , / ^ , Jfe. 

17. Assisting in the development of^evening school 
.skill improvement and .J:eclm:^s|l co\irses for 
employed plant pg^sonnel. 
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Assisting in the development of apprenticeship and . 
on-the-job training, related to educational courses. 

Providing sample kits of raw materials, finished 
products, charts, posters, etc.,^-for exhibit, and 
instructional purposes in classrooms and shops. 

Coii5)iling and piiblishing directories of community 
resoxirces'' and personnel available to teachers'*, 
schools, and the school system for various volunteer 
services. 




- ) 



Improving Public Relations : • 

1. Helping to plan, and participating in,, community 
piaf>lic relations , programs. 

2. Providing speakers to address civic and trade groups 
^ concerning schooO. programs and problems. 

3. Arranging for tfie publication of articles in local 
and national indtt^^ry trade iftagazines concerning the 
.school system's vocational and technical education 

* programs . - i V- . . - ♦ . . 



4. 



.5. 



6. 



Arranging for the public^ion of articles in local 
newspapers concerning* school programs. 

Attertding meTetings of local, state, and fe^^rat agency 
and legislative bodies in^sxjpport of local j^cl/ool 
system program needs. . 



^1 



Participating in xadio and television programs 
designed to "se-l'l" various school programs to the 
public. 'p;/: ' ' 



8. 



Contributiiiig <fuhds to advertise specific school 
program offerings in local newspapers. 

Helping to organize, and participating in, citizen 
advisory committees for local schools, for individual 
school programs, «and for'^the school system. 



•Advising industry ^d business employees and i^their 
families concerning school programs by means* of 
b,ulletin boards, news^storifes in company publica- 
tions, and enclcfeureso in pay envelopes, \ ^ . 
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10.- Advising the general public about school programs 

and problems by means of^ enclosures with invoices s \ 
mailed to customers. 

Helping Students : 

1. Helping to plan pupil personnel services; 

2. Servihg as tutors to individual studen,ts and groups 
of students. ,' 

3. Provi^'ding prizes, awards, and scholarship grants to 

. worthy and outstanding students • 

I 

C 4. Providing career and job-placement c'bunseling cind 

guidance services .to students applying for- admission 
to vocational and technical courses. . 

^ 5. Providing paid on-the-job experience df^Ji^rtunitie'S 
in cooperative education pitograij^. "\ 

6. ^Providing vocational guidance and career literature 
,.to teaqhers and counselors for iise by students » 

7. Providing jobs for" school dropouts as well^as 
graduate's through special- arrangements with teachers 
and coun:5.elors . * . / 



r 

i 



^ 8. Serving as speakers at career-day meetjjjy and ' 
during student ' assemblies on career opportunities 
in business and indiistry. ' ^ ' 

• 9. Participating in the development of aptitude tests ^ 
for^seXection of students for vocational and^ * | 
^ technical education progtams. ^ 

10. Sp6nsoring student reseafch projects cind providing 

plant , labo^ratory, and staft assistance in .the p 
conduct of the research projects. " i 

Miat such a vast array o^ 'voliinteer services from business I 
and, industry is available ^to pviblic sahools is reason enough 
for schoor officials to^ seek and encourage business and * 
industry involvement. , But there is ^ah additional and ^ ^ 
significant rationale: business and industry, people provide j 
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much of the leadership for the community* If this leaderjship 
group is involved in helping improve the public school 
'*6ystem, then the rest of the community can be expected to * 
follow suit and be equally supportive, ^ 

Youth Organizations Oriented to Business and Industry 

As one strategy for expandirig,^^ Supplementing and enriching 
school programs so that young people may be better prepared 
for the world of work, both educators and interested lay 
citizens have organized several national programs for-school 
age youth. Several million students and thousands of teachers 
.and business people are voluntarily involved in the local 
clubhand chapter activities of these jiational organizations/ 

Each of the organizations described below has ^ national 
office staffed by full-time adults dedicated to making their 
organizations serve as significant instrumentalities for 
bridging-the worlds o'f school/ work and community service. 
Representatives ^of business and industry play an important 
role as advisors and financial supporters tp the national/ 
State- and. local chapters of their organizations, t^ws- c 
bulletins and other publications/ as we3,l as S^ajte and 
national conjbests and^onventions are' basic ingredients of 
club or chapter activities/ as are visitations to plants/* 
offices/ and stpres. Program 'empha&lsJ is on. pr^iding 
supplementary business and industry experiences to schooling 
so as to help youth better* make career choices a^id prepare 
themselves for either specific occupatiohkl-car^er fields 
or for general careers- in business or industry* 

These .national youth organizations 'may be classified as 
non-school sponsored and school sponsored. S'chool officials 
and teachers are involved^in» both types of organizations/ 
and many schools offer credit towards high school graduation 
t9 students participating in the program. . * ^ 

* No^-School-Sponspred -National youth Organizations . 



(1) Junior Achievement Inc . (headquartered in New York* 
City) 

Junior Achievement is a program in which high school 
students/ in groups of from 15 to 25/ organize and 
manage their own sm^ll-scale . companies under the 
giiidance of adult advisors from industry. The J. A. 
Company is, organize'd for a period of one year to 
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produce a product or provide a service. Officers 
are appointed and stock is sold at $1. - per' share. 
Salaries, wages, rent, and taxes are paid, books 
are kept/ a marketing program is developed, materlials 
and suppli^ arl purchased, and a production line 
(or office) is established. All this activity is 
conductj^d outside the school^ either in a local 
central Junior Achievement headquarters or in 1 
facilities provided b^a sponsoring company. The I 
average yearly sales of a J. A. Company is $800, 
resulting from sales of its products such as 
jewelry ,^amps, detergents, toys, printing, adver- 
tising, e^. If a profit is realized at the end of • 
-'the year, stockholders receive a dividend. If the. - 
conpany loses money, assets are liquidated to pay 
bills, with whatever may remain being prorated 
.among the stockholders. In any event, the company 
is' dissolved at the end of the year. 

(2) Explorer Posts' (headquartered in North BriMiswick, N 

The 'explorer movement is a program of the Boy Scouts 
of America for male and female youth ages 15 through 
21. Each .Explorer Post is established to explore 
career opportunities and to engage in career prepara- 
tion in a specific cluster of occupations, e.g.,. 
Medical- Explorer Post, Erinting Explorer Post, etc. 



Adult leaders for- the Mets arejprovided by local 
business and industry associations or companies. 
Monthly meetings include field '^ripi^ to observe 
operations of various segments 'of the business or 
industry in which the Post is primarily concerned. 
Career opportunities are ^discussed v^ith executives, 
tanion leaders and other workers. The Explorers also 
engage 'in basic skill develo^pment activities in the 
various occupations offered the Biisiness or 
industry. . ^ , • 

(3) National Student Volunteer Program (headquartered 
in Washington, D.C.) t " :( 

The National Student Voluntder Pr^^farh (NSVP) -is one 
of the programs sponsored^, by ACTION, an independent 
federal agency under whose aegis* are the Peace Corps, 
Vol\inteers In Service tq America (VJSTA) , Foster 
Grandpar§nt Program, Retired 'Senior , Volunteer Program 
(RSVP), Service* Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE), 
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and Active Corps of Executives (ACE) . • All of these . 
programs f including NSVP/ are dedicated to promoting 
a. nationwide system of voluntarism by youth and 
adults throughout all parts of the U/S. While the * 
NSVP is only a few years old, it is of particular 
interest ta school pedple in that it provides a 
means for high school students to become involved 
in pro'jects and programs of volunteer activities - 
on an individual, group or classroom basis - in 
piablic and civic social services activities. 
Examples of such projects deal with family assistance, 
mental health, and drug addiction prevention agencies, 
hospitals, etc. ,One of the goa^s of NSVP, in. terms 
of career exploration^ and preparation, is that it 
i-s hoped youn^ people will come to understand and 
know trie range of career opportunities in the 
organized field of social services. 

ACTION pi3blishes a periodic journal which frequently 
describes ongoing student volunteer programs.- 

School-Sponsored National Youth Organizations 

Ihe seven national student organizations li'Sted below,' 
are related directly to specific major vodational . i 
education programs conducted in the schools of our 
nation, and axe called co-curricular in that club 
activities are conducted, during the school day' as 
part of the regular coxirse offering. The United 
States Office of Education errploys staff , 'as do 
most State Departments of Education, to encourage 
and promote the growth and activities of these 
youth organizations. Becaiase • each of these organi- 
zations draws its membership f;rdm students enrolled 
in specific career preparation programs, they provide 
supplementary industry experiences in the particular 
career fields selected by the 3tudent^ Adult 
advisors and, financial s\:5>port is provided^each of 
these organizations by' employers and trade associa- 
tions from the businesses or ^industry (ies) to which 
the youth orgaAizations are geared. 

(1) Vocational Industrial Cl\3bs of ^America - VICA 
(headquartered in Washington, D.C.) — for students 
taking trade, ^industrial, technical and health 
edtfcation courses in secondary and post-secondary 
schools. ' * ^ 
? t •! 
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(2) Distributive Education Clubs of ^tnericA - DECA 
(headquartered in Washington, D.C.)--for students 
taking marketing, merchandising and ^management 
^courses in secondary and-<^pos4;dsecondary schools. 

(3) . Future Business Leaders of America - FBLA ^ 
(hoadeftiaayt^'red- iri Washington, D.C)— for students 
preparirfg for careers in business. 

(4) ' Fucure Farmers of America - FFA (headquartered 
in Washington, D.C. ) — -for st^i^ent's vpreparirfjg for. 
careers in agriculture pifeducfeion, processing, supply 

^* \ . and service; agriculture mechanics; ;iatural resources 

. and environmental science, horticulture and - forestry . 

*' (5) Future Homemakers of ^America - FHA (headquartered 
in Washington, D.C.)~1for students enrolled in 
/ 7" consumer homema2<;ing and home economics relate<3 

It ; ^ " • ''occupations courses in- the secondary schools. 
f' f \ ^ ' ' 

A ' (6)^ Industrial -Arts Clubs of America - lACA 

\"^.^.fheadquart$red in Washington, D.C.)"for students 

who have been or are^ presently enrolled in Industrial 
Alrts courses in secondary and popt-secondary "schools . 
' " '^i • r * ' 

5.(7) Office Education Association^ OEA (headquartered 
• in Columbus, Ohio) for students'^nrolled in secre- 

.\ ° talrial,' computer and of fice 'practice courses in 
^ ... « ^ ''secondary ^nd post-secondary, schools . 
^ ' ^> ^ , ^ . ' » . 

% Activities of these youth organizations are supported 

and« regihlarly reported in the American Vocational 
^Association Journal (Washington, D,C.). The AVA 
' >^ ^ .Joiimal is also an excellent source of information 
cbncerning naw programs and projects involving 
* ' "^industry-education cooperation. 



The above listing of curriculxom oriented youth organi- 
. 'z^ions sponsored by school and community resource 
prople is by no means complete , 



The National. EducatiSn Association (headquartered in 
Washington, D.ci) sponsors clubs for youth planning 
carreers as t^^chers; the Benjamin FranJjlin Society, 
ip cooperation with the International Graphic ?rts 
.Education Association, sponsors Junior Benjamin. 
Franklin Clubs for graphic ^arts jand printing st/idents; 
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there are photography crrubs, science clubs, art 
^ clubs, etc. All. these youth 'club activities have 
as'^maj or, goals the 'development of advanced skills ^ 
jDy young people in their parjbicular areas of interest 
for vocational or avocational purposes ,^ and utiliza- 
tion of community resources and people in^ pursuit of 
the club's interests and activities, u^ile almost all 
of these clubs and organizations ^presently operate,^ 
exclusively at the secondairy level, their potential • 
for helping^jVoun^er students explore careers is also 
vast. ^ ' y-^^^^ 

Cooperative Education and Work Experience Programs ^ / 

The traditional pro^grams of cooperative vocational 
education whereby students enrolled in Distributive* 
Education, Cooperative Trades and Industrial^'Education^,^ 
Cooperative Business Education, etc., spend part of 
the school week in paid jobs related to their career 
preparation programs have seen a 145% increase in 
enrollments during the period 1967 through 1972 -.from 
186,953 students to 459,614. These figures also 
indicate a c^on^iderable increase in nuipbers of coopera- 
^^ing^mployers^ as well as in the number of teacher- 
coordinators , responsible for bringing the schools, 
the s'tudents and ,the employers together in cooperati^fe 
relationships. 

Work study programs for students not enrolled in voca- 
tional education programs but who hold part-time paid 
jobs during the school week under the supervision of 
teacher-coordinator?, primarily for the purpose of 
earning income while in school, are ahother long-standing 
method foe helping students bridge the gap between the 
world of the school and the world of work. Recent new 
legislation, a$ well as new regulations, affecting 
manpower programs funded by the U.S.- Department of Labor, 
can be expected "to rapidly obliterate the traditional 
distinction between cooperative education and work study 
whereby the latter programs were sene as merely 
releasing students from school, to. earn money doing any 
kind of work just so they could remain in school until 
graduation. It is now possible for students aged 14 
and 15 to' engage in paid work up to 23 hours per week 
(including Saturday) in the same kinds of supervised 
work situations previously reserved for older students. 
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Also/ the Comprehensive Eir^.loyment and Ti;aining Act * 
of 1973 (CETA) makes possible government subsidized ^ 
•employment of disadvantaged youth in private industry 
as w^ll as in government and public service agencies.. 
Detailed information is available from the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor- and its 
regional and local offices. CETA is expected to 
substantially ijicrease the number of students, as 
w.ell as employers, engaged in cooperative education 
programs . ' ^ 

Whether or not employers are subsidized to engage in 
cooperative education programs (and most cooperating 
employers are not subsidized) there' is 'gen.eral' agree- 
ment that cooperative educatioiif' is, of much more benefit 
to the students the^n the employers even though the 
students engage, in productive work. En^)loyers (and 
Idbor unions) view their involvement irn cooperative 
education programs as ^ civic service in aiding young, 
people make the transition ^from. school to the world 
outside the school. It i's true, however, that man^ 
cooperative education students who enter the labor^ 
market upon completion of ''thei-r school program are ' 
hired as full-time employees hy their cooperating . 
eit^loyers. ♦ 

^ — ^ — . . , . 

Of considerable interest to both en^loyers and educa- 
tors are the following innovative programs for non- 
vocational studerfbs which,- while they have* some of 
the characteristics of ^cooperative -education , could 
not really be classified as -such. , 

* The Executive High School Internships of America ' 

The Executive High School Internship ^)rogram views 
'career education taking place as a concomitant to 
community experiences.^ Headquartered in New York 
City, and initiated just two years ago, it has now 
spread to 10 local school systeihs eand i'nvolved over 
1,^00 students and executives. Privately funded 
and with some financial assistance from the Nat;ional 
Institute of Education, there is every promise that 
within a few years *many major school systems will 
be conducting High School* Internship Programs. ■ 
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ExecJutive-High Scboo^ Internships of America i*s a 
national technical assistance organizaa^on interested 
in furthering the institutionalization 'of its ^ 
program model into the curriculum of local school 
systems. There is no exchange of funds between 
ExecutiT;4 High School Internshdps of America and a 
* local' school syst^em. The local educat.!.cnal agency 
IS expected to support its own program operation and 
Executive High School Intej:r?ships of^Amc-T^ca provides 
approximately '$15-'^0,006 of in-kind rccnr.icai 
assistance ^ , " 

Executive High School Interns are :ur. ars ana seniors 
who take-a semester's sabbatical frcn .^.I ^neir 
regular studies and serve as special i^^tants to 
senior officials in government, pnvat:'". '".onprcfit 
agencies, civic organizations, educaticiia-l^ ar,d cuitur 
institutions / mass communiQations / and rhe private 
sector. Executive Interns ^ttend policy meetinqs 
and conferences w2*th their sponsors ,. follow - up on 
special assignments, prepare memoranda Vnd reports, ^ 
and at times even travel with the sponsor. 

Interns are with -their individual sponsors four days 
a week' dur:j.ng regular business hours. On Fridays, 
all of the interns meet as a group for seminars on 
urban policy development ^d administration, in which 
they discuss readings, meet with of ficial's , ' make * 
site Visits to programs in ope^tion and. often make 
their own presentations. Hence,* the program is a 
marriage <of the theoretical and the practical, 
combining the best elements of classroom analysis 
with actual experience in the world ot executives 
and organizations. 

Executive Interns are required to keep analytical 
daily logs of their activities and to present 
projects to their high schools at the end of the 
.Semester which demonstrate what has been learned 
in the program. Executive Interns are not paid, - 
because they are in the prpgram-to learn rather 
than to be productive employees. H6wever, they 
do receive a full semester ^f- academic credit for 
their participation. 
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* The Sxperienc;e Based Career Education' Program " EBCE 

Career orientation, exploration and basic job skill 
development as the primary goals of community 
experiences - with academic, sO(^ial and life skills 
d-evelppment meldej^ into the career education pz;ocess - 
is the basic philosophy of the Expe^^ie'nce' Based- 
Career Education P;rogram, currently laein^ funded 
by the Natxona^], Institute of Education. Pilot projects 
ar^ now in^ their third year in fpur school systems - 
Charleston (W. Var) Oakland ' (Ca. ) Tigard (Oregon)^ and ^ 
Philadelchia (Pa.) . Considered a most unique and 
excitina program .for involviy.g the community in the 
education 'of its youth, EBCE completely reverses the 
traditional roles of the sc'rjools ^nd the community. 
In effectv it calls for -he comnunity *^o' p};*ovide much 
^f the student's educational experience's. In addition, 
students in the EBCE prog^air^s are provided individual' 
• and gr<3up counseling. They also prepare materials and 
. reports related to their community experiences. Credit 
toward high school graduation is granted for successful 
achievement in th^ EBCE program. 

' It is of interest ;to, note that the Philadelphia EBC^ 
program has contracted^with the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce to recruit cooperating employers for the 
program. 

* • » 

* "Schools Without Walls" 



1 



Less than four years ago, the Philadelphia (^Pa.) 'school 
system, with 'financial assistance from the Ford 
Foundation, opened its Parkway School, the first 
community-based "school without walls" ^o achieve 
nationafl prominence. Currently, it is a regular part 
of the school system with over 600 students from all * 
parts of the city spending most of their school day 
in various ^comiaunity organizations attending classes, 
conducting independent study projects, or exploring 
specific career interests. The Parkway School is ^ 
almost wholly dependent on the community for clas^srooms, 
laboratories and educational experiences. Students 
interested in science may study - either 5s a group, • 
individually or as staff ass*istants - in the labora- 
tories of the Franklin Institute; other students 
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interested in-j^business'^ administration attepd. classes 
in this subject held regu^-arly in the board confer- 
ence room of a major corporation. Some students may 
study biolpgy and health related , sciences in a 
hospital, while, other students are stucjying the 
governance of a city as volunteer .aides in various 
gove'rnment agencies. Art classed are taken in a 
local art- museum. Teachers may be from the school 
system itself -or staff members of the cooperating 
organization ax agency.^ Academic credit toward high 
school graduation is offered for all the community 
experience activities. It is interesting to note 
that the students themselves accept responsibility ' 
for locking and persuading a number of employers 
to cooperate in the program of the Parkway School. 

The Community High School in Ann Arbor, Michigan - a. 
"school ^without walls" established less than 2 ' years ^ 
ago has 'some 420 students' spending part of each school 
day in the community. They raay be engaged in 
volunteer: social service activity, helping a cemdidate 
in- his or her campaign for political office, studying 
police^ procedures, assisting a museum in escorting 
visitors, Or exploring some educational, hobby or 
career interest. Over '800 employers, agencies and 
.organizations have volunteered their services, and 
assistance to the staff and stiid^ents of the Coinmunity 
High School. 

The Open .High School in Richmond (Va.)/ the Metro- 
politan High School for Urban Studies (Chicago), 'the 
Community Intej^action Through Youth Program 
(Cambridge, Mass.), and several thousand other 
community based . experimental progr^s in school 
systems throughout our nation have ipany of the , 
characteristics of Philadelphia' s Parkway School. 
Some are area-wide "schools; others. are> "alternative 
/learning situations"\^pf fered to -atiidents* in a^ 
^particular neighborhood school whereby employers in 
a local shopping 'center, members of a^ local service 
club such as Kiwani<s'9. "-Rotary or^Civitaxi^ local 
hospitals, etc., "cooperate with a school's teachers ^ 
in providing students with rQ|nmuni1:y-ba^d 
experiences to supplem^rlt and, enrich the i-^nstrtictional 
program of the. school. All are d^S>cated*to providing 
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♦ a dlj^rsity of ^bridges between the scj^p(^ and the'- ^sfr' 
comrtrunity - a diversity as broad aa'^thfe'rang^ of' /V \ 
individual students and of soci-etyj.ftself ' /' * ' 

So prevalent have these prograiris^-bepoife/'in^the ^schools, 
and so high is interest among ath^er, school Systems to 
replicate them in whole or part:, that compilations ot^\'\ 
successful programs are now available from* a variety, of ' 
' -national organizations such a^ jbhe: • . ' 

-National Association of Secondary School Prii^cipals, 
Washington, Et.,C. (Action-Learning Program Roberts) ^ 

-National Corranission on Resources' for'Xo^ith,' New York 

City (Forty Projects for Kids) . . _ - 

> - - ' 

-U.S Of fice, o^ Ecjilcation, Buxeau' of Occupational and 
Adult Educatiq^; Division of 'Research and Demonstration, 
Washington, !>.'^\ .(Published extracts ' of .-Federally , 'funded 
innovat;ive. and ' e^jemplary p'rojet:tSr -many based on 
comitjunity rascfurce.^utiliz'atipjw geared to the career ^ 

*educitip^--^'cr' VQcational^&kill training needs, of ^youth) 

. ^-UvS:. jDepa^rtipfent of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
' division bf^Research arid E)evelopment Utilization/ 
/ Washiiigtbn/ D,C.' (Mainlsains' library- of studies and 
- -repojcts ^dealing with^xemplary programs funded by 

' ' volve- 



tke^Qepartinent cop<^e^ji-ng -business and industry in\ 
m®(j^^ii- careex e'dt^t^'i^ and manpower training 
progiam^^'g^m.n^i(i'tp'^nd other disadvantaged groups) 
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Business- Industry-:Eaucation Par;bhprship Programs 

Shortly after the 19^7/ Stammer •rit^e' in Detroit several c>f the 
city's leading induaci^Lair^ts' (Je^^'&d that one of the most 
immediate .problems be 'resdlyed-^as the educational offer- 
ings Qf the schools in the b,lack*;^|ietto areas. Out of these 
di^scussions came a new .ajpptoach tg^f«©lunteer industry and 
business involvement in helping '^ra^ii!>v^^ and enrich .public 
education which .has spread' out to ^^^ry^p^ of ottier cities. 
This new strategy, known as cin i^iliduS't'ry-'^ucation partnership", 
literally calls for -a company. to "ad6pt" a school^ - and for 
.the school to "adopt" a company - whereby all- ^the educational 
volunteer services ^d activitiesv(sfe.e composite list above) 
of the company ^re directed to its ^partner school. By the 
same token, school officials, counselors and teachers 
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seeking" progr^ enrichment services and activities from 
business and industry, first contact their partner company. 
When a partner .company cannot, through its own resources 
satisfy its commitment to its school, tlie company will 
recruit other companies for assistance. 

An excellent example of an industry-education partnership 
is the prog-ram developed 'between the Ropk Glen Junio;t: 
High ScKobP and McCbrmick and Co. in Baltimore, Md, The 
goals^ of this program are to actively contribute to the 
education pt young people in regard to the^ world of work 
and to help them develop the work skills and job attitudes 
that will help then enter the world of paid employment. 
Utilizing company personnel and materials, plus limited 
financial assistance to needy students, the Initiatl efforts 
revolved mainly around organized visits to the company 
plant* Since the , first year of this program, 196"9?f 
consi'tJerable operational modifications have taken ^plabe 
as the res\>lt of joint planning by teachers, counselors, 
students/ parents, school and company officials^ More 
. . . , than 40 learning package_unit.s have been developed for use 
/ ^ --^^%-"^y teachers in the classro'isfeSaCr by students on a self- 

^ J3^cing basis wherebyj*cc>ftjptoy; V;Lsitations„ are used as a, basis 
J^o't '31acident^ iearuUnV Students are now expected 

/tj3> fsb):^&"'3ix±e to recognize and demonstrate good job 
attitude^r' •(-2) -be able to demonstrate desirable procedures^ 
for job int^views, (3) develop a more-positive self-image, 

(4) ' improve brai.'rand written communication skills, and 

(5) on the basis of acquired knowledge of career clusters, 
select one job foy. more* intensive study and explor^ion. ' . 

Additional benefit^ resulting from this cooperative industry- 
education program are j(l) the better understanding of ^ 
industry by school stajff, and the better understanding of 
the objectives of education on the part pf company personnel; 
and (2) greater under^,tanding by teachers/and counselors 
of the various factors '.H^hach l^ad to ^job Satisfaction and 
success, along with idea's on how they can enhance these 
factors in the classroom and. the counseling process. 

Employer Tr^de Associations 

The time voluntarily spent by business and industry people 
• in developing business-industry-education cooperation programs 
in their communities is obviously considerable -when one 
considers the variety of services requested of them by school 
•people. THey- are encouraged to be involved in working with 
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their local* schQols %:ot only by local school officials, but 
also be their local/ State and national trade associations. 
The several thousand national associations frepresent 
hundreds of thcJusands of business people who, in tbto, 
greatly influence the -nation's welfare and* economy . A 
nusnber of these assooiations (as well as trade -unions .and 
professional membership organizations) employ full-time 
educational d:^rectors who ar^ responsible for developing 
instructional material^ and programs for member upgrading 
purposes as well as for use in school instructional programs. 

They work with national, State and local educational organi- 
zations, educators, school officials and instructors in 
developing their school-relations program materials , which 
then become available free or at minimum costs. The 
national educational directors also conduct continuing 
programs to encourage their affiliated local groups and 
chapters to engage 'in cooperative pjaograms with local school 
officials and instructors. The major purposes of the school- 
relations programs of these associations are to interest 
students and teachers in the career opportunities offered, 
and to improve the quality and 'skills 5f the manpower of the 
businesses ai:>d industries represented by these organizations. 

^National membership organizations conducting educational 
programs r with o^ without a full-time educational director - 

^usually establish an Education Committee which works with 
the affiliated lodal organization Education Committees- The 
local committees take on the responsibility for disseminating 
the instructional and career counseling aids and materials 
developed by the national organization and for implementing 
the national organization's school -relations program at the 
local level. / , ^ 

Typical Examples of such national employer organizations are 
the- Manufacti^ring Chemists^ Association (Washington, D.C.), 
American Iron and Steel Institute (Washin-gton, D.C.)/ American 
Gas Association ^(Washington, D.C), The American Bankers 
Association (Washington, D.C), the American Forest Institute 
(Washington, D.C), and the Education Council of the 
Graphic- Arts Industry (Pittsburg, Pa.). Some of these 
and overN^ne-hundred other national industry organizations 
are *li|t:e^a on the membership role of th6 National Association 
foir lnd^s^t^^d)}C3Lt:ion Cooperation^which i.s discussed 
Itatex^i^ -thi^r^x^ffapter. ' 



' A' major activity of national employer trade dissociation 

(as well as professiqn^al membership association, gd^exji" 
*^ment agency, and labor union) school-relations progiTams 
is the issuance of literature, movies, etc., dealing with 
the career opportunities offered by the industry or 
profession they represent . This material is usually 
available free' upon request by school guidance counselors. 
Some Recently available examples- of s.uch literature* are : 

Industrial Advertising Caxeer$ (Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, N.Y^.C.)*' 

Recreation *as Your Career (Ainerican Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D.C. ) 

.The American Personnel and Guidance Association (Wash., D.C.) 
carries current news of career literature in its various 
publications to counselors. Every two years, the Educators 
Progress Service (Randolph, Wise.) issues an up-dated volume 
listing free or^ inexpensive career opportunities literature 
available ^from industry , business and other sources. Several 
thousand items are- included in each volme. ^ c. 

While trade and professional ♦ associations and labor \anions 
are primarily interested in the occupational fields they 
represent, thfere are several general industry organizations, 

X such as the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. (headquartered 
in Washington, D,C.), And its State and IcJcal affiliates; 
and the National Association of Manufacturers (headquartered 
ifi Washington, D.C), and* its State and local affiliates. 
These two organizations have long advocated the involvement 
of business and industry in local public school programs at 
all levels and in a variety of forms, and were among the 
first to endorse the concept of career education for the 

k schools of our nation. * ^ * 

The Education Commi.ttees .of the* national and the local affilia- 
ted organizations, both of the Chamber ot Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, are often the first 
business and industry groups to which local school officials 
turn when seeking involvement of business and industry in 
scho<ai programs. Many of the industry-education cooperation 
s of their local groups have been documented in, 
udy reports by both national organizations. They « 
so conducted numerous conferences and published 
cant' reports, promoting business-industry-education 
cooperation. Other* case-study reports.^of industry-education 
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cooperation in a variety of school situations' which have 
involved local chambers of commerce are reported by the 
National Scho'oJ. Public Relations Association., (Wash., D.C.). 

gusiness Organizations with Primary or Special Interest in 
E(jjacatibn j| ' ' " 

The educational programs of the Chambers of Coto\erce and 
the N.A.M. are but one of sever'al actrdvities of m^jor interest 
to the membership of the^ organizatioji§i There is only one 
long-estabij-shed national organization in t?he U.S. who3e^ 
entire program is devoted to indust^-education cooperation 
at the national, State and local levels — The National Associa- 
tion for Industry^Education Cooperati9n (NAIEC) , headquartered 
in Buffalo, N,Y. Another organization with a special interest 
in building bridges between ^school and work is the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, headquartered in Washington, D.C. 
The programs of both these organizations are briefly described 
below. 

* The National Association , for Industr^-BdAcation 
Cooperation (NAIEC) 

The pri3j\ary objectives, of NAIEC are to; 

(1) provide a national organization for representatives 
ol business, industry, education, government and 
labor to promote increased levels of cooperation 

)j in helping improve public S^cation 

(2) identify areas of mutual interest and to formu- 
late programs, procedures and material.s which 
meet acceptable standards for use by school 
people 

(3) communicate with any group concerned with educa- 
tion about cooperative programs and projects. 

In pursuance of these objectives the NAIEC is engaged in a 
number of programs, three of which are .of primary interest^to 
career education. 

* • . • 

(1) Regional and Local Iildustiry-Education Councils 

Basic to the program of the NAIEC is the formation of^^ 
regional an4 local Industry-Education Councils 'with 
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membership representing all major facets ^of the 
community/ including labor. The purpose of these 
Cpuncils is to bring these representative^^t^ogether 
. -.to plan ways, and means, whereby industry *and educa- 

t:;ion 'together, can enrich, expand, improve and » 
equalize education for all the studert? m the area. 
This means/ of course, -^^-mal^ng the or :c;nizational and 
institutional facilities and oeoole of tr.e communitv 
available, for studdVit educational ai^d "raining experiences 
by the .iridustry people as agreed 'dpo^ vi^h "che 'educators . 
•'Thus the Ceuncils ^facilitate commun^cat . ^,r. between 
industry and education and serve as tht ^jl,.nr.ina arid 
implement ihg organization for mdi^^cry-^aucation coopera- 
tion in the communities and reaioncl a^ - a.^ chev ^^erve. 

(2) Community "Resou^-ces Workshops 

Thousands of school officials; counselors' and teachers 
have .come to know their cojnmunities intimately in terms 
.of car^r education -opportu^jitiee f^r students as the 

^ result of ^'AIEC* s 'Community Resources Workshops program. 

These Workshops are usually offered by J.ocai colleges 
• and universities to local community school peodle with 
\ . local and regional industry organizations provicfiing funds 

* . for payment of tuition, in part or whole. The J/orksbops 
provide the participants the opportunity to virsit and 
study busiir^ss » organizatiojis , community agencies, etc. 
individually and in groups. In addition tof special 
project reports concerning the community, fcne of the 
products of the Workshops. is a directory or companies, 
etc. and individuals who have indicated to \ihe Workshop 
• participants what and how they may Joe called\upon for 
coopeVative activities by school people, 

(3) School-to~Work Project • * . 

With a grant frdm the U.S. Office of Education,? NAIEC 
will be providing technical assistance to l<scal school 
systems which want fo establish, as part of their 
^career education programs, a job placemtent servic^for 
all school leavers entering the labor market.^ Among 
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the services to be provided by^NAIEC will be th^s^ t 
formation of local Industry-Education CdidncilB^^nd . jL< 

coriduct of Community Resource 'Workshops This project 
wili^ be conducted in cooperation with the ^]ational 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and other 
national educational an<5 industry organizations. 



* For ease of reference the* NAIEG uses the-term "industry" 
to include labor, agriculture /business-/ government and the 
professions, other than education. 
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The NAIEC was requested to become involved in this 
project ^because of its capability to btmg the 
following imperative message to employers ' aod 
educators: ! * • ^ 

(a) That the comparatively extremely oigh rat?e of 
unemployment of youth in the labor market- 
currently well 'over 25% of all the unemployed 
m the U.S. -IS unacceptable as a way of life for 
our nation. 

■b) That implementation of the career education 
concept - to which 7\any school systems now 
^subscribe - must. include provision of job 
^ placement services For all s-chool leavers, ^ 
other\\'ise all that Career Education will accom- 
pli'sn IS the spewing :forth of students who - 
while quite knowledgeable about career opportu- 
nities - will continue to face the saine problems 
anh frustrations m finding jobs as have * 
students in the past. 

(c) * That employers and labor must give special 

consideration' to the empJ^oymerft needs of youth 

*ef forts to improve our nation's public 
scSoois are to be relevant to youth ,^ our ; 
» communities, and an appropriately skilled 

< 

labor rorce. 

(d) That the public looks to the schools as the 
"advocate" of and for yoiing people, and there- 
fore the schools must take the initiative and 
responsibility for organizir^g the community's 
resources for the purposes' of job placement 

xof those students who enter the labor 
market upon leaving secondary -school . 

- * The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB)^ 

Th^ ipajor go^l of the NAB is to develop job opportu- 
nities in the private sector of ^our economy for 
minority group members. Except for its headquaj 
full time staff in Washington, D.C- and cfert*air 
staff in its regional offices, all the profess: 
• ^ and technical staff of NAB is on free loan from 
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thousands o^ business organizations th]^oughout the 
United States. The NAB accomplishes much of its 
work through cooperative efforts of many other 
national, State, and local organizations dealing 
with minority group problems, manpower development, 
education, and training. As a result of it's 
efforts in dealing with unemployed and underemployed 
adults, the NAB has concluded that the best way to . . 
prevent suoh problems among adults is through appro- 
priate education, training, and counseling while 
they are still school youth- NAB sponsors several 
programs with this intent: 

(1) Youth Employment Progratn: ."to provide econo- 
mically disadvantaged youth with year-round work 
experiences that will prqmote a greater understanding 

of variedNoareer reqyirements , help students choose 

realisi:ic career goals, and relate their ren^aining 
educational opportunities to these career choices." 

'^^^ ■. ■ • - 

. (2) Youth, Motivation Task Force: "to bring 
disadvantaged youth into direct contact with 
successful busin^essmen and women from origins 
similar to their\^wn .fc^r the purpose of motivating^ 
^ * them to remain in school and to plan toward 
meaningful careers." 

(3; College Cluster Program: **to improve* the ability 
of minority college graduates to compete for private 
sector jobs and ^o move up to higher positions of 
professional and executive responsibility^" 

" (4) Career Guidance Institutes: '*to^ improve and 
expand the career guidance provided by public 
' school system educators to economically disadvantaged, 

in-school youth.*" ' ' . 

Tbese programs currently operate "in over 130 cities 
throughout the United States. 

Other Educational Programs Involving Industry 

The above brief description of indust^ry and business involvement 
in education does not by any means include the wide variety of 
other career education and training prpgrams in which indngtry ' 
is involved. For pcample, ^he Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers, non-schoo^ organizations in many cities to aid 
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Pre-apprentice training is also being crffer'ed by a number of 
praft unions which have established their ovAi schools^ for 
training their apprentices and upgrading their journeymen. 
For example/ the Lithographers and Photoengraveifs Inter- 
national Union (headquarte'red in Washington, D.C.) Jias 
established such Schools in over 20 cities. - Funds are 
provided for operation of the schools by management and 
labor in accordance with provisions of their local contracts 
Most of these schoQj^-alsi? conduct special classes for- pre- 
apprentice trainin^g of selected secondary students. Anothe 
example Xs the program of the Los Angeles Area Brick Masons 
JoinV Apprenticeship Committee and the Los Angeles Unified 
Schcpl District. The JAC provides the training facility and 
, the school district nominates the students and ^ays the 
instructor. The program runs for 6 weeks, five full days 
per week. Graduates are then placed with Los Ahgeles area 
masonry contractors as^ indentured apprentices. 

Local craft unions in hundreds of cities, particularly in 
the construction trades* l)aVe developed cooperative relation- 
ships with vocational and technical school instructors 
whereby union "members help students in building homes — as 
part of their school training — which 'are then sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. The money received from the 
sale is used by the schools in purchasing new materials for 
constructing another home. Such projects also involve other 
classes and students, e.g. 

1. the home is designed by architectural students 

2 . the blue-prints are produced by dra-f ting students 



3. the. interior decorating is designed by the home 
economics students 

4. the electrical wiring is done by the students^^in 
the electrical class; plumbing by the plumbing 
students; etc. ^ *' ^ 

5. the design and printing of the promotional litera- 
ture is done by the graphic arts stud|^s. ' ' 

. ' ( s . * 

In practically ever^ inst^ance,' industry advisory committees 
assist and advise so that the finished. products are commer- 
cially, acceptable. These advisory "commL-ttees frequently 
provide awards to the students whose design is selected for 
use by the construction students. Literally hundred^ of 
students, industry people and union members become involved 
in this. school project. 
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In recent years , local unions have become involved in programs 
affecting students in the elementary and middle school grades. 
For example, classes are invited to observe union members at 
work and are taken on carefully union-supervised and planned 
tours of construction sites and factories. Also, union 
members. are be:j:ng made available ta address classes about 
their occupations, career growth opportunities , and the 
2;ole of I unions in the life of the U.S.* 

One of the most interesting and recent developments in uni^n- 
education cooperation is the granting of college credit for 
apprenticeship education and training programs as, developed 
by the International Union of Operating Engineers (head- 
quartered in Washirjgton, D.C.). This program consists of a 
combination of -apprenticeship, home study, and off-carhpus 
college courses which lead to a Bachelor's degree offered by 
several accredited engineering colleges and universities. 
Other university-related programs are conducted by the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe fitting Industry (headquartered in Washington, D.C.) 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(headquartered in Washington, D.C.) . 

A "sign of the times" is the recently established program of 
the Sheet Metal Worker^'* International Association and the 
Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractor's Association 
in conjunction with Ohio State University's Center for 
Voca^tional Education. The program, known as the Ijlational 
Training Fund Universi^ty Center, is financed by the setting 
aside of a two cents per .worker hour contribution by the 
employers. Some of the goals on which the NTF program is 
based are to: • 

1. envelop, comprehensive training programs for 
apprentices,^ journeymen and instructors 

2. conduct a national Vlive" apprenticeship contest 

* J * - 

e 

3. condyct research to keep abreast of constantly 
ig" manpower needs 
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conduct basic, advanced and regional workshops 
for apprentice instructors. 
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Ohio State's Center for Vocational Educ,ation is actively 

seeking to develop this same type ^pf program for other 

craft unions and employer .associations . . ^ 

Several years ago, the AFL-CIO (headquartered in Washington, 
D.C.) established the Human Resources Development Insliitute 
(HRDI) • Under contract with the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Manpower Administration, HRDI operates 50 field offices 
whose staff is responsible for working closely with local 
unions, management and manpower development agencies and 
organi^'dtions (e.g.. National Alliance of Businessmen, The 
Urban League, local Employment Service offices, etc.) in 
helping train and place minority and disadvantaged ihdivi- i 
- duals in craft jobs. In addition, HRDI assists local'; 
"building trades unions and Joint Apprenticeship Cpmmittees 
in developing cooperative relations and programs with 
secondary and post-secondary vocational and technical schools. 

t)verall responsibility for developing career educational 
programs for union officers and members, as well as^ for 
promotirig involvement of\^or imions in education is the 
mission of^the Education ES|partntent of the AFL-CIO. Of 
interest to \ educators is the, recent statement of the 
Dep^tment's Assistant Direbtbjt: in which he \«uccintly 
^^B^expr3feses the viewpointi of both labpr and management * (and 
^most educators) concerning our hation*s educational system: 
I 

''Education must prepare people for the world of work, ' 
but it must also prepare them to be intelligent 
consumers when they spend their eafnings; it must 
prepare them to be effective members of their family 
group and effective citizens of their communities 
.and of; their world; and it must prepare them to 
enrich 'the quality of their- lives. 

I^.^- • I 'want to insist that the individual is not 
\ simply'*'^a producer. He is a total person and educa- 
v-N^^on must be concerned with the self-fulfillment of 
iHatl total person."* 

Detailed information concerning, union sponsored and conducted 
e^ducational and training programs may be obtained frbm local 
unions, local councils of unions^ the HRDI and its field 
offices, the national union offices, and from the national 
and fipld offices of the Bureau of -Apprenticeship, as well 



* John Sessions, "Unions, Education and Employment," Conference 
Report, American Youth in the Mid-Seventies , National Asso-' 
ciation of Secjondary School Principals , ^December 1972. 



as the Employment sex^vice of the Manpower Administration, 
U.S. Department of i Labor, Washington, D.p. 

Still another ex^iiiple of union involvement in career educa- 
tion is the participation of union member^ on joint 
industry-education-l'aJs^or councils seeking \o improve, the 
educational opportuniti^e^ available to students- An 
example is the Niagara Ftontier Industry-Education Council. T 
Tl^ Board of Directors of\his Council includes members of 
school systems, government, i^ndustyyi and labor unions 
(the UAW and the United Steel workers) , The Council engages, 
in a number of activities to fostSer |Detter conmiunication, 
cooperation, and collaboration within the community. 
Programs already in operation include:" preparation" of a 
resource bank of speakers and^ tour fio§ts, for use by class- . 
room teachers; a high school ^internship project which permits 
high school seniors to be Released from classes for a 
semester to spend four d^y| a? week/oh the job with executives 
and the fifth day for seminars "and career guidance; teacher- 
business exchange days; career day helpr and a graduate ^> 
or in-seryipe crfedit workshop o^n occupational awareness 
in collaboration* withNthe State >1jniversity College at 
Buffalo. Labor unic^ 'members fcqoperate not only in 
presenting these activities but in talking to students 
about trade unionism, sketchirtg its history, and describing ^ 
its role in our society. 

SiAiilar assis'tance to local sl:hools is being planned by 
the ^International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ^^which in 
January 1973 adopted a policy of support for the concept 
of Industry-Education-Labor Action CoungjLls. The Action 
Council concept, being fostered by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, encourages cooperative active efforts by all major 
segments of the ^community to imprpve the relationship 
between educatior> and work in our society. The role of 
such Action Councils is described in more detail later 
in this chaptep:. .* * ■ 



THE PROFESSIONS 'AND CAREER EDUCATION 
' o 

The hallmark of all career , fields in the ^rofessiotVs is • 
specialised career education, in preparation for entry i,nto 
the field (including licensing) , and continuing education 
for upward mobility , furthex^pecialization, and increasfe 
in income. Most professions also use specialized titles 



for their members to indicate' their standing on the career 
ladder of the. profession as determined by education and 
experience. Furthermore, many*'professions have, in recent 
years, expande^d their career ladders to include para- ^ 
professional staff who serve as technicians. F^^equently, 
these para-professionals can apply their specialized 
experience and education as entry level qualifications for 
additional education leading to professional status. 

Since career, development and caree:r education are very much 
a way of life in the professions, it is easy to understand 
why many professional people are serving on advisory 
committees and participating. in public school programs at 
aJLl^ grade levels which provide career information and 
Education and training to youth and adults seeking entry ^ ^ 
into the paraprofessional and professional occtipations . ' 
* - ' 

The activities and s^ervices of parapr9f essional and profess- 
ional persons who^ are assisting school officials^ ait% other 
educators* enrich and expand school .programs are trery muc^ 
the same as industry and business people cooperating with 
schools, and many of the activities described elsev/here, in 
this chapter involve the acti^fe participation of persons in . 
the professions. -Also, national. State, and local membership 
associations of professionals and para-pi^ofessionals provide 
services, 'instructional materials^ etc. sim4-lar to th6se of 
business, labor> and industry trade associations. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES ANDJ^CAREER EDUCATION 



The largest employers of polle^ educated people in the 
last decade have heeh government and quasi-government * 
agencies at the local. State, and Federal levels "(including^ 
^the Armed Services)-. These same gove^rnmental agencies are 
also major employers ,of ^clejricaJL personnel, semi-skilled 
and skilled craftsmen in all occupational fields, unskilled 
blue collar workers, and highly skilled tecrnnicians;- ^ 
Nearly every career opportunity in business, leibor, industry, 
and the professions is represented in government work, andP 
there is constant movement of employees from the private 
sector to government^ and^ vice versa * ^ 

Government care'ers ar^ marked by identifiable career ladders 
and'steps to^a much greater degree than in industry, business 
etc. because of the use of^ "grades'* which usually indicat/ 



salary, authority, and responsibility levels. -Also,^ ,' /,V 

while government employees are provided inservice and . "/ 
out-service career development education and training :^ . v / // 
programs along the same lines as those provided by ^ . /'v- 

business, industry, and the professions, these programs ' ^iv 
are available fqr clerical and other lower level staff' to 
a much greater extent than -in the private sector. I^atever . 
the fru$j:rations of government service may be, the career 
development opportunities are widespread within each agency 
as well as by transfer to other agencies a^ ^^11. levels of 
service. Government employment is "career\ser^ce 
opportunity" for all who desire such opportuni-ty . 



\ 

In-so-far as volunteer services for the enrichment and 
" ' expansion of public education, governmel:it; agencies* involve- 

ment differs greatly according to their mission. For example, 
, few government agencies offer cooperative education or work- 
studyo programs^ for secondary school youth, except where 
specific l®9isl^8|pn calls for such involvement. On the 
other hand, of cgjjpe, many government agencies do sponsor 
high school and college students in summer work opportunities 
' * .to allow th^xto explore government 'service as well as 
^ ^ ' provide needed help. Some government* agencies are also 

heavily involved in providing funds and services to public 
education -either^ as a primary or secondary mission. 

The U.S. Office of Education, State Departments 'of Education, 
^ and local school systems *are examples of such primary 
r mission agencies. The U.S. Department of Defense, discussed 
*A ' ' in the next section of this chapter, is an agency in which 

^ . education and training (including operation of overseas 

elementary and secondary schools for children of U.S. 
\ " nationals) is? a secondary mission. Another example of an 

\' : agency heavily involved with the public schools as a 

, )\ s^econdary mission is the U'.S. Employment Service * (U.S. E.S) 

\ ' o^f the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
^■^ ' Several specific examples follow. The U.S. E.S. and its 



affiliated State and local offices offer the following 



i./ V \ . ^ s^rvic^s to students and guidance counselors in the schools: 



^ 1\ Approximately 50^ of the high schools in the 
. . ^ ^ V*" United states each year make arrangements with 
^V>v^J^^ %"^^,V". local Employment Service. (E .S. ) offices for the 
\ .administration dfthe Ereployiijertt Service General 
^'''^ptitude Test Battery to j mi or and senior . 
•*JsV^V« " 'Vi^tudents. These tests are used^^in counseling 
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and placing students in Jobs (or in higher ^ 
• education) by revealing their aptitudes for 
various kinds of work/ 

2: Numerous local U.S.E.S. offices place membelrs 
>w of their counseling staff in secondary schools 

to register and help place young people in jobs 
prior to their leaving school, and to train 
school counselors in the procedures involved * 
in .job placement. Also, many local E.S. offices 
employ school counselors during the summer so 
that they may become familiar with .U.S.E.S. ' 
counseling and placement procedures . , 

3. Local U.S. -E.S. offices regularly conduct job 
market and manpower needs studies for the 
communities served by a school for use by* 
school officials in determining the need for 
new or expahded. vocational and technical 
training programs, or discontinuance of any 
existing progr^s. 

4. Issuance, every two years, of the Occupational 
Outlook, a book describing the variety of career 
opportunities ^Wailable to youth and adults 

in major industries throughout the nation. 
This publication is_ considered the "bible" for 
vogationa! guidance ;counselors. 

Several other examples of formal 'and informal cooperative 
relationships between the schools, U.S.E.S. and other divi- 
sions of the^ocal and State^ affiliated offices of the 
U.S. Department of Labor have been mentioned in other parts 
of this chapter. Many more §ou2^d Ipe cited. 

Several years ago the U.S. Office of Education, recognizing 
the need for systematic development of cooperative relation- 
ships between education, government, business, industry, 
and labor, established the office of Federal Coordinator for 
Industry-Education-Labor. The mission and funqtions.of this 
office are to provide leadership in'^ stimulating cooperative 
relationships between the schools and the various component 
leadership groups in commiinities and tp serve as a 
clearinghouse on ways in which ;::ommunity resources and 
geople may be applied effectively to meet student educational 
needs. Among activities whitjlfe^tlie ^Federal Coordinator has 
engaged in are: • ' 
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!• Having each of the ^Regional Offices of the U.S. 
Of fice .of • Education, and each State Department 
of Education, .designate a staff member to be 
responsible for* promoting industry-education- ^ . 

s labor cooperative efforts with the public schools, 

^ 2. Establishing Industiry-Education-Labor Action 

Foundations in local communities, .^s described 
by the U-S. Office of Ed^acation: 

The goal of tfie '*I-E-t,L Action Foundations is 
to improve the quality^ of education across 
the board at all lec/^is and for all persons 
wiifh the key s^b-jectj-ves of (1) pooling * 
^ systematically 'the ''enormous resources of the * 
business, industrial/ labor force and govern- 
mental resources* favoring the educational 
interest and (2) helping every person make 
informal but informed choices as progress 
develops alojig the path towards a career by 
choic^e according to changing heeds and 
interests. By encouragfi^gjtine. creation of , 
^ ^ Industry-Edtication-Labor Action Foxindations , - > 

^ initially in key cities, the concept can be 
extended gradually to 'other cities, towns ^ , . 
counties, and eventually the States, ^he 
strategy is grassroots. One means of fostering 
such foundations is to conduct local workshops , 
seminars and conferences on key issues such 
as Career Education; Right to Read; Education 
for Employment? Job Placement; "Labor Education; 
Economics Education; incorporation of labor 
curriculum into textbooks?* teacher orienta- ' 
tion programs on labor; improving the manage^ 
merit of educational systems; summer- jobs far 
teachers^ students and career counselors; 
^ labor coursres at secondary and post-secondary ' ^» 

schpol levels; educational research and * 
development; education of the handicapp.edv ^ 
the gifted and tklented',^ the disadvantaged — 
• issues which readily bring together leaders 

from education ^d ^^e entire community. > 

Several examples of ^the types^of activities stimulated by the , • 

Industry^Edtication-Labor Action Foundation concept highlight 

the potential of these collaborative efforts-:. ^ 
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In New York, the State Coordinator for Industry- 
Education-Labor has set up a recip^<3cal exchange^ " 
program between top level educators and business 
and industrial leaders/ Called the Club '20-20 -i' 
project,^ the arrangement calls for each of twenty;^/" 
chief school administrators to meet monthly, on 'r//'^ 
an individual basis, with one of twenty top; 



business an<^^ndustrial managers* Alterrvat:e.^ont|is^' 
find the 'meetings taking place on^ tirae the 
school site and the ne:it at the'business 'or 
industrial location. f Wherever the meetings/.occur , 
hpth educators and business persons are engaging in , 
ways to work morje productively together. The 
National Alliance of Businessmen, local manufacturers 
associations, an9 loc'al Chambers of Commerce are 
participating in the effort as ^well. ' ' 

The Alma (Michigan) Community Action Council consists 
of key decisionmakfers in industry,, busineffs, -labor,' 
government, and education organized to*.fihd better 
ways, of improving the relationskip between education 
and work. Developed as a project of the Alma Chamber 
of Commerce, the autonomous, incorporated entity 
has the following projects planned or, in- operation: 

(1) Career -Exchange Days in whicH students-^ in -grades 
8-12 spend a full day on-the-job with a person in a ' 
specific occupation of interesjt: to the studerrtf; 

(2) Career Exposure Tours in which students fin grades 
K-7 visit educational, governmental, business, 
industrial, *and labor activities;* and (3) Job Succejss 
Cycle in which the employed community communicattes 
directly with the schools about the skills and 
traits needed for success in various occupations. 

In Russell vi lie, Arkansas the Indus'try-Educat ion- 
Labor concept has taken firm hold^. Radio stations 
have helped get things started by providing spot 
announcements Explaining 'the goals .of the effort. 
Project team members have personally visited over 
50 businesses and industries to gain support, 
including the development of -a placement service, 
getting volunteers ^to make certain learning tapes, 
and arranging jj^or shadowing and learning trips. 
Workshops havefbeeri held and a Career Education 
Advisory' Commi^^e has been put in oper'a^ion.^r , 
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other Federal government agencies are also, involved in 
providing free instructional. arid career related materials 
to sc^iools. For example, the Department of Transportation 
issues films and curricula dealing with safe driving. 
State Departments of Economic DeyeJopment and Tourism i 
issue instructional material^ dealing with the industrial 
and recreational opgo'rtmities to be found in their States.. 
Just as business, industry, labor and. the professions-^ ] 
see the value of' getting messages dealing with thei^roles 
in the economy and the career opportxanities they offer 
to school youth, so do government agencies. All of this 
material, including supportive services and public 
relations activities vis-a-vis teachers, counselors, 
parents, and students, are bridges between the world of 
the schools and the world beyond the schools. 

THE .ARMED SER^/IGES A'ND. CAREER EDUCATION 

, '^^ - ^ ' 

While the Armed Services have always been considered a ' 
"career service" somehow different from, civilian and govern- 
ment a^l. agency careers, they have correctly b^sed their ^ 
recfuitrng campaigns on the positive relationships existingF 
betweei) the ao^ccupational and career opportunities and 
education .and training provided by the Armed Services with 
those found in the civilian world. With the recent advent ^ 
of the all-volunteer concept, the services have intensified 
their^ efforts to make service life and .careers more"'^'^^ 
attractive to youth and adults as life-time careers, as 
well as a "higher education and training opportunity" for 
careers in business, industry, govex^iment, and the 
profession's . 

During 1971, porior to the all-volvinteer concept, over 30% of 
the men. and women in the armed services were enrolled in a 
variety of formal; educational and training programs. Over 
164,000 completeia approximately 247,000 vinder graduate 
college courses alone. In addition, of the 185,000 courses ^ 
in which armed services personnel were qnrolled vinder the 
correspondence program of the U.S. Armed forces Institute 
(USAFI) , some 75,000 were-3t*iBe college, uniSergraduate level. 
In addition, service personnel passed 97,000^college-level-^ ' 
examination program s\±>ject examinations, with more than 
19,000 earning up t o..gto yyears advanced placement at colleges 
throughout the Unijj^^^fetes . At the non-college level,* 
some 45,000 service "people received their General Educational 



Development (GED) Certificate while on active duty from^ 
their State Departments of Education, and another 45/000 
were qualified for the GED by USAFI . Also, many technical 
training and education courses offered by the amed 
services are eligible for college credit as evaluated by 
the American Council on Education's Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experience (CASE) in its Guide 
, to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences ^ih the 
Armed Services . This Guide is used by admissions officers 
of every college and university in the United States. 

•Withiri the last two years a number of new developments have 
taken pla.ce which are bringing the armed services career 
development, educatioii/ and training programs even closer 
to civilian life, as exemplified by the following excerpt 
from, an advertisement by the Air Force: 



' "We* can ^5iye you specific data on over 250 different 
Air Force jobs. They range from avionics to meteor- 
ology/ from mechanics to data processing, from 
administration to communications to medicine. In 
brief, we think we have' a job that will fit the 
personal inclinations of any young man or woman you 
advise. 



Just as important/ the Air Force will, train your 
young people at seven of the finest vocational schools 
•i-'n the country. And coupled with this ^training is the 
Community College of the Air Force.- It offers a 
Career Education Certificate (for a minimum of 64 
semester hours) in an^ of more than 80 specialty areas 

Semester hours applied towards the Careei: Education* 
Certificate are accumulated through both Air Force 
technical training courses (course accredited by 
either the Southern Association of the North Central 

' Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools) ai)d 
off-duty education-. • And we encourage off-duty educa- 

; tion with a program that pays up to 75 pe;rcent of 
tuition costs. For those who decide to return to 
civilian life, the Community College of the Air Force 
also provides a transcript. 'In this way. Air Force 

5 vocational ti;aJLning can help open the doors of 

iipotential employers." ' *' , ^ y ^ 
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The Armed Services, in} cooperation with the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C.) has 
recently initiated a program entitled Servicemen's Opportu- 
nity College. A junior or senior college or university 
participating in the program will accept service personnel 
as entering^ students and develop a plan of study for each 
individua-1. . Then, no matter where each person •takes )^is 
planned courses - in the U.S., overseas, USAFI, etc. - the 
college will accept the courses for credit towards an 
nindergraduate degree. Prior to this program, many service 
personnel did ,npt ^^eceive credit towards a degree for all 
the courses taken at various colleges during the years they 
were part of the armed services. 

"A recent development in cooperative Arrned Services-public 
school relationships^^which shows great promise for improving 
public school career p l ' epai ' a tiofK^s known. as the Utah 
Project*. "^l^fliis project, still in the pilot stage, has brought 
three' Air Force training courses into several secondary 
schools and post-secondary schools in Utah. The courses 

-^are in electronics, medical technology, and aircraft" main- 
tenance. Civilian instructors are trained to utilize the 
instructional material, visual aids, performance objectives, 
etc. use<i by the Air Force and then modify them as necessary 
for utilization in the public schools. If the project is 
successful, additional "courses^*Will be made available and 
the program will be expanded to other school systems 
throughout' the United' States . 

The Armed Services are cooperating with the public schools 
in career education in many other ways as well. Service 
personnel administer, score and help interpret the 'Voca- 
tional Aptitude Test Battery of the Arme4 Services and provide 
individual counseling for inte^rested students at hcPcost. 
Persotoel s,uch as civilian Navy Education Specialists bring 
career information to the schools, help set up military ^ 
career fairs, and engage in a variety, of other activities 
to show the All-Volunteer Airmed Forces fs another career 
option for students- Tours of military training facilities 
for teachers and counselors can also be'^arranged. 

From this brief description it is obvious that today, Jnore 
than ever before, the Armed Services not only -of-fer-a 
.variety of caree'r opportunities, for youth and adfilts , but 
they alsx) are building bridges between tlje^ world of the 
Armed Services and the world of the -schools* 



\ • a 

Tn Cpn elusion 



/ Two majox" currents are converging on and into publfc educa-^'^ 
> tion today. On the'^ one hand th^ere is recognitiorL^j-^n^ . ' 
acceptance by educators that the resources of t^'€5oiniTiunity-,' 

* * can be^ enlisted by the schools to provide en;ri^^($^'''and ^ 

exp^ded.educationar experiences .needed by^sttderit's in inaking 
a * melanin gful and relevant transition' frcnn^sctibol lif^'to/ «^ 
"responsib"le;'^productive and per^or\ally s.ata^fying lives ' , 
oVtside the schopl. ^ On the other^ h^hd^/tiijere , is' greater \ . 
jmderstanding of the problems and rple'^ of' public education"^ 
/on the part of the general pub lib^.^s' well a§ business, la^r/ 
/ industry, the professions 'and oth^r leadership elem^jilt^ 6f- ' \ 
o^ur communities and a willingness V5 assist educa^td^s' 4^, ' 
resolving these problems. * / 

As' educ^ors, coptfUnity^ repr^entatives^-CparejitSv ''^3 \ - . 
student^ wqr*lc^with ^ach,-other in deyqlo'ping various programs 
^^S^^^Q^'ches- to tKe' improvemenV>of public education, - 
" ^' ^of® -finding th£tv,*;the career .education 

*conj5^^^ j^|bebause i.^-' i s meaningful^ -and' relevant. to boti^ - . 
^ so^X%^y;.|nd the individual t c^ 's^ve as a unifyin^g force 
j'^^. (3irp:dtion to muc^b^^bf the educational/dhange 

/' /^^^ ^^'Sk^^ng^^lace. in the United .S^t^'t^sV r/;' . ' ,'\ ^, 

'^ot career education c^lls fa^rjmore than expanding supervised 

• or'd^retted ex9ursio^''^nto tne'communifcy , carefuljy designed 
stu4y>iinits anH xesotiiifJe matfeorials in the classroom, v/eH ' 

< \ condeived ai\d int^^e^ing project]§s.in the school laboratories."^ 
•/ shops, ^orlc ^tudy^and cooperative education programs 

/ involving ,^^mplayfers. Careef eduQ^tion means all this; • ' ,4* 
' however it also, fmeans invoiyfement- of community institutiqns , / "* 
organizations 4nd people ih the ^hool - "^nd involveir^erit of 
school admin|s^:ratofS/;.tea^ and students in the community - 

in prder €o^ assure realistic school programs which are relevant 



to the world outside^ the., school. B&ildihg bridges between, 
these two worlds is .'not. 'enough. The \jalls themselves must 
literally be €bm^ down :by teachers and School officials for 
evQty grada leve>*and-€<5'r^ eyery subject taught in the schools « 
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'CHAPTER 1 



^ • CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS' ^ 

* * ' " 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a guide to key career 
education materials which are/ targeted toward specific areas of . 
interest in^ career education. The list of materials presented 
.in this chapter 'is i^y no means an exhaustive list. .Developers 
and producers .of educational materials in botlj^the noncommercial 
and commercial sectors have beer, quick to recognize that career 
^ed\acatiqn provides a potent force for improving public school 
' prc^aras, Thus^ many career education materials are available 
. ^n(f >any mor^ ar^e* on the drawing boards . y ^ 

As the career education movfijalnt prog^-esses it becomes more 
evident that ^^^ieer -education concepts need, to be integrated 
^V^^^^'^^'^ -^^^ 's^^^ect matter'concept^ in areas such as - 
mathematics, science, language arts, and social studies. 
Many public ^school ,exem^^^ project^ have focused on 
cons^ructij;^ ma terf^ls which, ^c^coifiplish this integration.apd 

^ infusioiT'^and^^qme cojmercial .mater i'als also have this as an 
objective. If the-./pufeiishioa plans *9f ihajor cbnunetcial 
Bublighers are an ii}dicatio^pf what is to come, then there 

; is a trend ^tQward more m^.te£^;all 'i^^ich blend tareer education" 
conifepts^ ajia. subject matt^t pd'ncep;t^:.- * . - 

Another "trend which can i>e ''5isc^aa- ,^^:th^t ^^evera^ ^ 
...p^bii^hers are ^ledting ' to^'d^^i^i^^ wi-th^the y'i 

United. sft:^tes Off ice ^of ^Educatidri^systemof ciuste|in^ '09^ 
tipn?. In /sevef^l - cases s^me inodifications o£ thef.',,US06^'ciusters 
vhavQ occurred .v^'-; - > - .\ . ^ 1* , ■ — / J^'"_. .\ 




from 



y.;?^^$kf«^^'tO'^ni^^ that hav^ a >rt;inted pa^e ^rmat. The number 
^''^^^^^ been engaged. 'in 'dev©i©ping 'and 

* M^,^^^^ career *eSifcA%ipn materials suggests that career education 
hast inQ'e\ed come 'to the Ameifecan, educational, seer e. ^ : V ' 



^.GENERAL REFEREUCE;^' 



B^iAe?r-'5.,^^^;^^n^^ .R.W. Career Edad^tifon; bJew'^ppr^aches 

1?Q5*H^ufn^^. *T3fpw£^T^hTn -.ni i^^nrnTri/TT^sZ^ T^mu^fe-i « - ^ Knight 1973 



c 1^^Huht^^.>De v^jj^f^^^ ^ -BlbomSn^t^n, lilfinSis: 



'This 



l^^i^^ i^oea riot contain a section on materials prpxJuced 
by^ c61t5nercial publishers , ( although^some materials iniiially 
produced through government .funding and now available* cbrnmer- 
cially are fhclvided). Due to the great vai?iety 2^f .^mm^rcial 
career education materia*ls' available, it wpiild bs^'J^nf^i^^to 
-select ojily ^^X2ine f or mentio/i here. The reader i 3 ^nd&umged 
to . contact suph ptiblis'hers on her/his- own, 



\ 



^ prime - o b^jflt-/ ve of^ this 430 page botk is to support 

the implement aHpn of a valid approach ^qtulman develop- 
ment. The contqfnt of t^^his book i.s ,a digest o'f individual 
and group '.philosbphies, 'research, and recoiranendations . 
It provides a knowledge ^&se for the reader concerning ' 
the evolution and implementation of a^ systematic pareer 
development and education model which facilitates hufhan 
development, tentative ^election, And^ the* realization 
of careers that lea3 to the achievement of individual 
lifestyl^ attitudes and'^^nvironments., 

Borr'SyTl H. '(ed.) Career Guidance for a New Age Boston: ' 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973;, 

The 348 page document is another effort by the flatiopal 
Vocational Guidance Association to continue its leader- 
ship role among counselors and personnel workers „who are 
contributing to the vocational fnaturity of active and 
potential workers. It represents a contemporary^ 
S companion piece to NVGA's 1964 volume, Man in a^ World at 
Wprk , by coloring the dramatic relationship which exists 
tooay be^wfeen individual career needs and the demands 
of the economic, social, and political environments, 

Denues, C. Career Perspective: Your Choice of Work . 
Worthingtdn, Ohio: Charles A, Jones Publishing Company, 1972. . 

The underlying principles on which this 202 page document 
is based 'include the following; iX) "there is a process 
"for choosing one's work which can be trusted, (2) 
chcJosing one's work is more than merely acquiring a job 
or considering selection of an occupation; it is 
' choosiifg a way of life and, for this reason, the choice 
must.be appropriate and fulf ilj,';yig for ..each, indivi^ii^i^ 
^ ^ -V and -(3^) stie' s- carl^r"; path is^nol; a decision but a'^deve^lop- 
merital process; Se ,chbipfe^^^w©rk must be made agfaio 
' and agai^^. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Dunn, J. A.^and OthersT Career Educa^i6n:^^'A CurrictrltUR ^Design 
and^ Instructionai Objective:? .Catalog . Palo Alto, California: 
•American Instit^btes for Res^ar'ch, 1973. 
# 

The 390 page catalog .begins with -an bverview of historical 
trends. in curriculum, the place of career education ini the 
scliools, and the characteristics and organization of the 
career education qurr^culum *a^s it has been ^deveJLopeS to 
datfe. It then offers nearly 2,000 instructional objec- 
tives (K'\9) from which teachers and- school systems might 
chpose as they plan their own loc^^progranjS'. 
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/ McClure>, L.^rBuan, C- (eds.) Essays on Career Education . 
Washington, D.C/: United States Gdvernment ^Printing Office, 
1973. ^ ^ ' ' 

.Sidney P.' Mar land, Jr, , former T^sistant Secretary for 
Education, United Sta.t^ Department of Health, Education # 

* and Welfare r has written the forew<brd to this 265 page 
, document ^ Each essayist ,has brought his or her own 

' * intellectual discipline and experience to the task of 
^ examining career education. Disciplijies represented 

include: anthropology, philosophy, I^istory, college * 
admiHiistratioA', educational psychology, social psy- 
choiogy, classroom teaching, vocational education/ 

• CQunselor education, public school administration, 
- economics, political science^ and law. A Ijusinessman, 

' ' btudent and union official have also prepared essays. 

. Evans, R. N., Hoyt, K. , and M^n^um, G. Career Education 
in the MiddleVJunior High School . Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1973. , ^' . 

The authors of this 327'page book believe thait 
.^ exploration is the appropiMate emphasis for educa- , 
tion in the middle schools and the junior high 
' 'schools. The book is designed to help educational 

administrators and teachets at the middle/junior , 
high school level be more effective in two essential 
aspects of th^ human development task: the develop-^ 
ment of values and the discovery of talents £^X^ted 
. ^ to achievemenj:. and ^service • ' < - - 

Gifcson, R. L. Career Development in the Elementary School . ♦ 
• _ Columbus^ Merrill Publishing Cgmpany, 1972.^^ 

' ' . ' r 'V^ \ 

This 81 page document -is aimed ^t guidance counselors and ^ 
administrators who are charged with the- respJonsibility 
. ^or^dev^ loping elementary ^ school career education programs- 

I . fhe document is based oh the belief* that while ,tjie guidance;' 

'f . ^ movement is implementing the general tenets of development ' 

' ^ ' i\heox.y by extending guidance services into the, eleiAentary 
^'-^ "acho6i^ it 'continues to underemphasize those ^aspect^^ of 
^ J^^I',^''^t6e-^progi?ai!r relate to vocational devej^pipent-. * <rhe . 

V ^ book re^re^^^s^n ^nitial stejs* toward fillip tiae void \ 
in career ^^eloftaj^tlj:, ^lite2^ature that, is. available to 
the counselor. '^"^N^f^/ ^ ' 

Herr, E. L.,^ and .Cr^tRfr, '^S'. H.- Vocational Guidance and Career 
Development in' the Schools:' Toward 'a Systems Approach . Boston, 
, MasVachusistts: Ho^gh^on Mifflin, 1972, . ^ ^ ' ' ^ 
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C. Gilbert Wrenn, writing i^n the introducftion to 
this 356 page book states that, "The authc^ss of 
rhis, book carry' the readpr through the stages of • 
a systems approach to vocational guidance I They 
do so with care and explicitness. Their system 
is clearly within the total context of the school • 
Vocational development is the objective, ^nd the 
schools resources provide^ the variables and tha 
procedures. Because the authors are mature 
scholars and well informed in this field beyond 
noannal expectations, they leave no stone un- 
turned in the literature."- . * 

Hoy t , K . , Evans , R . j Mackin , E . , and Man gum , G . Career 
Education; What It Is and How To Do It . Salt LaKe 
City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 1974. 

This 232 page monograph provides answeirs to 'four 
questions: (1) What are the key concepts of career * 
education? (2) Why is career education needed? 
(3). How is career education being implemented 
in practice? and (4) What are the appropriate , 
strategies of implementation for a scho*ol system 
interested in the concept? ^ 

Hoyt, K., Pinson, N., Laramore, D.', and Mangum, G. Career 
Education and^ the"* Elenemtary School Teacher ♦ Salt Lake City, - 
^ Utah: Olyinpus Publishing Company, 1972. 

The authors have intended this 204 page book that 
will be useful for both pre§ervice and inservice 
teacher training, as an inspiration for elementary 
' sqhool administrators, and as a day-by-day guide 
- for classroom teachers in elementary s'chool3. This 

is a "how to do it" book. ' 

^ Osipow, S. Theories of Career Development . New York: ^ * 

Apple tonr^C^tury-CrOfts, 1968. 

The 259 page document describes and clarifies the ' ^ ^ 
" *■ - various theoretical conceptions about career develop- 
ment that have been proposed/ assesses them with 
respect to their adequacy as theories, examines and 
evaluates research relevant to them, synthesizes 
' and integrates the variety of approaches that 
currently exist, and- examines their potential 
utility for counseling. 
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Stevenson, *J- An Introduction to Career Education . Worthi^gton, 
Ohio: Charles A, Jones Publishing Company ^ 1973, 

o\ . : ' > 

This 341 pag^e document serves as a basis for the develop- 

* ment and implementation of career education for individual- 
ized career development, -The bobk can serve a^ "a handbook 

• for people involved directly in guidanofe and counseling 

on pre-college, post high school, and college levels as well 
as "adult" and continuing education within formal education. 

Wernicke W. Teaching for Career Djevelopment in the E^,ementajcy 
School , Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing . 
Company, i973. 

This 231 page book explains what career development 
entails; why career education activities ^re necessary 
in the elementary school, and how plans can be developed*' ' 
within a variety of educational settings. It demonstrates ' 
how credible resources can be utilized and suggests how' 
students and member's of the surrounding community can 
exchange ideals. The book's fuhdamental" principle is .that 
care^ education must be a refocusing of the work of 
schools on people > * 

Audio-Visual Materials ' • [ . 0. ' • ' 

f 

A number of films presenting an overview of career education 
are available. The following constitute only ^ representative 
sacmple: ^ ; ' » ' 

Career Education (16mm color; 27 minutes) ; ,for information . 
contact: The fJational Audiovisual Center, Or^dexing Section/ 
Washington, D.C. , ♦ • 

Career Educatrion^ in Georgia (16nim,coloj:; 30 minutes); for^ 
information contact: Mr Paul Scott , State Department of *- 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. ' - * , ^ 

Choice Not Chance. (16mm color;^ 25 minutes); for information 

contact: Mr. Robert,- Phillips, 501 Lincoln Highway, Iselin, 

New Jersey, , > " Z'* 

I Want to Be. . , (16mm color; lO minutes) ; for information 
contact: Mr. George Barber, Ohio State University, ' . * 

Department of Photography and Cinema, ^Columbus, Ohio. 
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SPICE I A Process in Career Education {ISxm color; 18 minutes); 
for information contact: Mtw Irwin Kahn, State "Project to v 
.Implement Career Education (SPICE) ,.^36^West 26th Street, ^ 
, New York/ N.ew York.. 

SOURCES OF -ENFORMATION 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

ERIC is a national information system designed and developed 
by the United States Office of Education, and now operated 
by the National Institute of Education, for providing ready 
access to' descriptions of exemplary programs, research and 
.development eflEbrts, and related information that can be 
used in developing more effective educational programs.' 
Through a network of* specialized centers or clearinghouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular educational 
area, current significant information relevant to education is 
monito^red, acquired, evaluated, abstracted, indexecj, and 
listed ,in ERIC reference publications. Through these 
reference publications any educator, anywhere in the country'', 
has easy access to reports of innovative programs, conference 
p^ceedings, bibliographies, outstanding professional papers, 
.^urriculum-related materials, ^nd reports of the most 

significant efforts in educational research and development, 
regardless of where they were f:^^ reported. ^ 

The ERIC system announces the documents processed by its,- 
clearinghouses through two publications: RIE (Resources in 
Education) for research reports and other documents and CUE 
(Current Index to Journals' in Education) for journal articles 
from over ioo periodicals. 

Resources in Educa^tion (RIE) . This monthly publication indexes 
and abstracts appr^oximately '1,000 documents each month. 
These documents are input from the 16 clearinghouses! 

RIE subscriptions are available from: 

Superintendent o|/ Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington,. D.C. 20402 

Current Index to Journals in Education *(CIJE) . This monthly 
publication gives detailed' indexes' to ar€icles from over 700 
education-related journals. 
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CUE subscriptions kre available-from: 
Macmillan Informatioij V* 

S66 Third Avenue J ' ^ 

New York, New York . 10022 , ' 

In addition to announcing, ^the existence of documents and 
'^describing ^ their content^, ERIC^^-through its. ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service ;j(^mST7Tnakes microfiche (MF) and 
papercopy (PC, formerly referred .to as hardcopy) of 
^ most of the documents available at the prices quoted in each 
citation in RIE;' Documents nc^t available from JSRIC are 
usually obtained directly from the listed publishes. 

The exact -number^ of alearinghouses has fluctuated ovet tim6 
in response to the shifting needs of the educational 
community. There are currently sixteen clearinghouses. 
The ERIC Career Education Clearinghouse ERIC/CICE, located 
at Northern Illinois University, is of most interest to 
^those involved in career education. ' ' \\ ' 

ERIC/CICE has three major areas of coverage: (1) career • 
education - formal and informal at all levels^, encompassing 
attitudes, self-knowledge, deoision-making skills, general 
and occupational knowledge, and specific vocational and 
occupational skills; (2) adult and continuing education 
f ormaL^ and informal', relating to occupational, family, * / 
leisure-,' citizen, organizational, and retirement roles; 
" (3) vocational and technical^ education - including new 
subprofessionai "fields, industrial arts, and vocational v 
rehabilitation for' the handicapped.- 

For a small fee, ERIC/CICE can search its computer tapes 
to obtain references and abstracts for almost any problem 
confronting a user. In addition'to these,- tailor-made 
searches^ ERIC/CICE distributes bibliographies and syntheses 
on topics of interest to a wide variety of us,ers. Currently 
available bii^lipgrapi^ies in the area of career education 
Include: (1) General Reference Sources on Career Education; 
(2) Policy and Administration of Career Education; (3) Career 
Education Elementary Level; (4) Career Education Intermediate 
Level; and (5) Career Education Secondary -Level . Syntheses 
planned ind'lude topics^ such as: (1) State Patterns of Career 
Education Programs; (2) Career Education in Business and 
Industry; (3r^areer Education for Minorities and Urban 
Poor; and (4) Career-Focused Programs at the Baccalaureate 
Level. 
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For further iiif ormation contact: 

ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education 
Northern Illinois University 
College' of Education 

204 Curler School . » / 

Dekalb, Illinois 60115 
.(815) 753-1251 or 12S2 
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Center for Vocational Education, f 



The Ohibv State University 

The Center for Vocational Ec&cation, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, conducts a wide vafiety-of research// develq^ent, *an^ 
leadership activities in vocational and technical education 
and career education. Publica,tions which result from these 
efforts may be obtained by writing to: , / 



Product Utilization ^ection \ 
• vCVE . ' ' 

X$60 Kenny Rf>ad 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Wblications are available to educators who are develop- 
ing <^2>mponents of career educatibn programs: 

1- Abstracts of Instructional Materials for Career 
Education (1972) is an indexed compilation of 
220 abstracts with full-text backup in the ERIC 
^stem. 

Supplement to: Abstracts of Instructional\Materials 
for Career Education (1973) is an indexed com- 
pila^iiqn of 110 abstracts vith full-text backup in 
the ERIC system. 

The materials indexed and abstracted in the above publica- 
tions include curriculum units, teacher guides, handbooks, 
and career-related instr*uctional materials. A grade-level 
index is included in each dociiment for ready access to 
the abstracted materials. 

Many career education materials are produced by CVE. 
Following is a ^list of some of the documents that are 
available: \ 
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Career Education: Information Resburces / Jake Huber 
Review and Analysis of Sources of Occupational 
Infonna\:ion for Career-- Education Kenneth Hills 
Application of Vocational Development Theory to 
Career Education ^ Maria Peterson 
Career Education! Communicating the Concept ^ 



Scott 'Cutlipp ^ 

Career Education: 



^-Local Administration of Programs 



George N. Smith 
Career Education: 



Leadership Roles, Lowell Burkett 



Cai;^eer Education:: ^Jn-Service Teacher Education , 



Peter Haines 
Career Education: 



The Roj^e of Adult Education, 



Allen B. Moore 
Career Education: 



T 

Teachers ' Responsibilities , 



L. Sunny Hansen ; 
Career Education: Invo/Lving the Community and Its 
Resources ,- Samujel'M, Byirt 
Career Cluster CQncept/s , Nevin Frantz 
Career Education £duc^tion: Agribusiness^ and 



Natural Resources Occupational Cluster, 



asper Lee 



Career Education;-^ The Leisure Occupatio/is ^Cluster , 



Peter Verhoven 
Career Education: 



The Marine Science Occupations 



Cluster , Maxwell Farning' 
National Career Information Center (NCIC) 



The National Career Information Center is sponsored by 
the American Personnel- and Guidance Association. It was 
created to serve the counseling profession. Its mission 
is that of providing information about resources/ tools, 
and techniques that will keep the practitioner abreast 
of the ever changing occupational and educational world.* 
A newsletter, INFORM, is published monthly except June 
and July. Subscribers lalso receive the CAREER RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Inquiries shbuld be addressed to: 



National Career Information Center 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1607 New Hampshire AvenuQj^N.W. 
Washingtoh^ 5.C. 20009 
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^ ri'ational- Center- for Occupational Education ^ 
^ North CaraXina State University 

The National Center for Occupational Education, North 
Carol-iha State University , conducts a variety of projects 
^ on career education. Some of these publications are ^ 
. available 'from the Center .and..can be obtained by writing 

' V ' ' ' i ' " 

Mrs-' Sue King, Editor * , \ 

National Center for Occupational Education ' [ 
,^ P;0.;Box 5096 ' * " ' - ' 

Raleigh,, North Carolina 27607 

The Center has published a ^series -of monographs on ^jareer 
education: Some of these are: 

' Lower School Curriculum Guid^, Mabel Black and > 
Robert Schf^ieber - - ^- 

Middle School Curriculum Guide , Joseph -Clary ''and • 
• JTom Scherer - - _ . , ^ 

Upper School Curriculum Guide , Kenneth Hoyt and 
Gil Woolard ' ^ ^ . " ^ ' 

Postsecondary and Adult Curriculum Guide , -B-E, Childers 
and Charles Nichols ' : ^ 

Career Guidance, C lifford Haling and Eldon Ruff 
Student Placement an4 Follow-up , Lillian Buckingham 
\ &ndr Arthur Lee ' ^ 

Professional Develogahent , Robert Jervis and 
^ Gordon Swanson . 

^ The Community , Robert IsenBerg and* Joel ^ith 

Rational Network for Curriculum Cobrdinat^oii^ ji) ^ 

VoccTtional and Techni({:al Education 

The six c<irriculum;m^nacement centers beloy serve educa- ' 
.tor^r in their geogra^hic^regions by conducting cxirriculum 
'research- and development adtivities- and providing informa- 
tion^ about cnrrif;ulum materials it)*- vocational and tecjinical 
education' and ip. career education.* These cente':rs are"" fundecl 
undei;. Part I of^the Vocational "Educa'tion Amendments of 1968. 
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Directors of the ^Curriculum Laboratories 

Mr William E. Reynolds 
Director ^» 
Curriq^lum Management Center 
Division of Vocational-Technical 
EducajEion *4e 
1035' Outer' Park' Drive 
Springfield, Illinois G^TOG'"'* 



Serving ; 
.Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota^ Wisconsin, 
Illinois-, Ohio, d/C. 
Del awar e , Maryland , 
,Pennsy 1 v^n jla , Virginia , 
West Virginia * 



Dr, Joseph Kelly 
Director • 

Ciir^-iculum Management Center' 
Division of Vocational Ed, 
22S West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 98625 

Mr^ Ron Meek . 
Director 

Curriculum Management Center 
State Department of Vocational 
•and Technical Education 
1515 West 6th Avenue 
Stillwat^er, Oklahoma 74074 



^pnnBctic'ut;^, Mgine, 
Massachusetts , New 
' Hampshire, ^ew *YeMi^ ' 
Puerto RicQr^Vetmont', 
New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, (Virgin 'Islands) 

^Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, 
.New Mexii5), Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Iowa ' , 



Mr. James L. -Blue ' 
Director ' ' * ^ 

Curriculum Management Center 
Washington State Coordinating < . 
Council for .Occupational Education 
216 Old Capitol Building v 
Olympia, Washington '98^4 



Alaska , Idaho , Montana 
.Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, 

y?ash'ington, Colorado, 
' North Dakota, South 

Dakota — » 



Mr. James Lynn 
Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall ' 
Sacramento, California 95814 



American S^pa', ^Arizona, 
Calif., Guam, Hawaii, 
Nevada , Trust Terr itorJ.e 
of Pacific. 



pr.- James e' Wall 
Mississippi State University 
Research and CurriculCm Unit 
Drawer JW * - 

Mississippi State, .Mississippi^ 
39762 ' ^ 



Alabama, Fldrida-, Georgi 
Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina/ Soutff ' 
Carolina, •Tenne.ssee 



State-Level Career Education Clea r inghouses 

A small number of States have established their own 
clearinghouses on^l^areer education in order to serve their 
lopal projects. As a rule these clearinghouses contain 
within-State and national commercial/noncommercial items. Staff 
development materials and project descriptions are also 
frequently available. Both printed and audio-visual 
materials are contained in these collections. Some of 
the more extensive collections are listed below. Out-of- 
State persons can receive only very limited 'assistance 
from these clearinghouses as they are essentially set 
up for in-State operation. 

Arizona: Ms. Mary Alishouse 

Career Education Clearinghouse 

State Department of Education ^ \ ' 

1535 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

^ ..." - * ^ ' 

Florida: Ms. Maggie Winkler 

Careek Education Center 

Johnston Building 
• f 415-Nor-th Monroe • 

-^".v, . - • Tallahassee, Florida 32301 



' ^ Indiana: Dr. Gerald Dudley 
^* - , ^ Director, Indiana Career Resource Xgent^r 

^ - * . . . 1205-09 S. Greenlawn Avenue . ^ 

• South Bend, Indiana ^46615, * 

- Je^.sey : Occupational Research and Development 
\ ' ^ ' 'R§source^ Center ^ " ^ 

' -> Building 871 ' r*^, . . _ , • 

, ^/ . « ^ Plainfield Avenue T ' . 

\ ^ ' \ . ' J.eJ^sevy Q8817 ' . • • . ' 

«.^r .^^^'<^^^l- Nevgl^tter o : Another ^source. of irifprmat ion ^ about 
'current: bateer\educatl:on..-aatei^^'i£ies„ is the small number 
'C' of national circulation m^ga^he^ and * newsletters speci-* 
/. " *fiC;allx 'devoted; to career ?&ucation. 'Two of these ate:. 
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Career Education Digest is published 12 times yearly 
by Educational Properties Incorporated at 3001 Redhill 
'Ai^enue, ^Esplanade 3, Suite 220> Cost Mesa, California 
92^26. ' " 

Career Education News ^is published on the 1st and 



' 15th of every mon|th, September through June, and on 
the 15th of July and August by McGraw-Hill Institutional 
Publications, 230 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60666. 

State and Local Newsletters and Magazines : Many States and 
local school systems have developed career education maga- 
zines ana newsletters to communicate their activities. 
These <^n be a very useful source of general information 
as well as information about projects and their efforts. A 
sampling ybf these publications is listed. below: 




a moti {h'ly publication of the Career Education 
Center V Florida State University, serving all projects 
in Floi:ida/ This mag^ine is funded by the State 
Department of Education. ' ^ 

Career Digest , a monthly newsletter of the Indiana 
Career Resource Center, Soujth Bend, Indiana, serving . 
all projects in Indiana. 

/ 

Illinois Career' Education Jdurnal , a quarterly jdutnal 
of the St^te Board of Vocational Education and Rehabi- 
litation. , ^ , " 

CURRICULU?^ MATERIALS 
State-- and Federally-'Funded Efforts 

Part I of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 . 

Curriculum "^development in the 15 occupatibn^il ''clusters" 
^ identified by the fJSOE Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education begart- in fiscal '71.' Thus far the following 
. argks have been addressed ia major projects aimed at 

developing "cluster" curricula: agribusiness; busin€^ss 

and office; 'communicaj:io4s and media; health; construction; 

marketing and distribution;, manufacturing; public services; 

transportation; and^the consumer aspect of the consumer- 

hpmemaking cluster. Some Initial efforts have been under-^ 

tak-en in recreation., tourism, and hospitality and environ- 
^exiS^ protection and the arts. By fiscal '76. major ' 

curriculum development. in ^11 of the 15 clusters* will have 
jD^en Undertaken. 



■ X, ■ 

Two^ major projects aimed at the development of career ' ,^ 
education curricula, K-$ and 7-9, are now completed. 
These will interface with the' "cluster**- curricula to 
form.a K— 12 instructional system. Complementing the ^ 
elementary school career education curriculum develop- 
ment is a series of 16 films "The Kingdom of Could Be 
You" on the 15 clusters and the general World of work. 
Each film has been shown twice as part of the "Captain " 
Kangaroo"" children's TV program. , ' 

4 

Also available is a book on Career Education for Gifted 
and Talfent^d Students (see page253for reference). ^ 
Curriculvun development for groups with special needs is 
a priority area. Thus far, special efforts to meet 
needs for those in correctional institutions, Spanish-* 
surname<3 youth, disadvantaged adults, Indians, and other 
minorities have been undertaken. \ 

; / 

pVojects funded under Part" I are iii various stages of 
disseminating project products. For information on 
materials that are available, write to the following 
addresses: 

Career Education Curriculvmi Development for Awareness " 
(Grades K-6) Dr'. Maria Peterson, Room 126 Buzzard ^ ^ 
Laboratory School, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charl*eston, Illinois 61920 « 

Career Education Curriculvmi Development for Orienta- 
tion and Exploration (Grades. '7-9) and Ca reer Education 
Curriculxam Development for' Awareness Gr ades (K-6) . ^ . 
' Dr. James Dunn, American Institutes for Research Center 
for Rese^ch and Evaluation' in the Applic^^tlon of 
Technology in Education, ,P.O. .Box 113," Palo- Alto, 
California 94302. . 

Curriculum for Career Awareness for Children's 
Program for 3-6 Year Olds. Dr^o-Melvin Barlow, Divison 
of 'Vocational Education; University of California- 
Los Angeles, R6om 131 Moore Hall, 405 Hilgard Avenue,. ' 
Los Angeles* California 90024v 

\ VThe Kingdom of Could ge You. A series of 16 animated 
l^nin .films w^re p^od\:^jj:ed from the combined, efforts Of 
^^the Sutherland Learning Associates and the UCLA projects 
These films have ^een shown on the CBS'.television show, 
"Captain Kangaroo," and are now available for public • 
school use from: ®' ^ • 



' Encyclopedia Britanfiica . t« . . - • ^ -5- 

Educatipnal Corporation . " . • - . • 

' ' '425 N* Michigan Avenue . /J. : "f^:' ' * 

Chicago, Illinois 60611,. ^ 

^ fjLlmaW^b^ purchased on an individual baisisf ^including 
' tfie^Teateber^s.Guid^^ or the entire program of 16 'films ma:^ 
be-pur^ika^ed'-for a "^fepecial. package pric^. v The films in ^ ■ 
the .series .are: . 



Kingdom of Cou ld Be You ^ ^ ' ' ' , 
Agr ibu^ines s ■ - ^ 

Business ^and Office . * - - ' 

jCp'minunication* * ' 

Construc€iorf ^ , . " ' \' ^ 

Consumer Homem^d.ng 
Environment" , ^-^ ' • 

Fine Arts -and Humanities ■ . 

' * Health * . ; - ' ■ 

Manufacturing ' *. ' 
Marine Science- ^ 
. -^darketihg and bistribi^tibn- ' . . . , 

*tersonal Service • 'V:, - . " - ' 

Public Servi'ce * ' ■ ^ ^'^ 

Recreation-Hospitality-Tourisra 
Transportation 'J • 

. ,j , ' ' ♦* V * 
EmploVability,SJcills for .Disadvantaged Adults . 
Dr. ^Htnthrop^ Adkins, Teachers College, Columbia 
.Universit^>';center for Adult Education, 525 West I20th . 
Street, New'^York, New York 10027. — * ^ 

Developing Career Awareness for Spanish Surnamed ?t ' 
People, br. Suzanne Gebolies', Central Texas College, ' * -i^ 
Highway i'90 West, KilXeen, T^xas 76541, . v . 

Career Education for Gifted and Talented Students , i 
Edijted 'by kennej^h Hoyt ^nd Jean Hebelerr Olympus Publish- 
ing Company, 937 East Ninth South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84105. ^ * . 

'' *rh^ Development of Guidelines for industrial Arts i,n 
Career Education, ^Implications for Curriculum Develop- 
ment.- Rutherford Lockette, Departirtent of Vocational 
Education, School of EdtjicatioH/ 2816 Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. ^ > 
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Career Education in 'Public Instruction; Mission, Goals 
and Methods. Dr. David L. Jesse^/ Chief States School 
Officers Association, Washingtbn, D.C, .20036. ^ > 

Development of K-14 Curriculum for Career Education 
in Natural ^Resources . David R. McClay, Department- of 
Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania Sta!te University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 

The Arts and gareer Education: Curriculum Guidelines, 
Ralph Sm^th, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Development and Evaluation of an Integrated Career 
Development Curriculxnn . Herbert Steffe , Western 
'States Small School Project, Carson City, -Nevada. 

A Washington State Indian Project to Develop a^Cul^ 
- - turally^Based Occupationar'Awareness Curriculum . 
Lloyd Gabriel, Center for the Study of Indian and 
Migrant Educatiojx, Central Washington State College, 
Toppenish, Washington. 

A Computer Assisted Literacy Development Program -for 
Career Oriented Youths and Adults . Lester Golub, 
Computer Assisted Instruction Lab., College of 
Education, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park , Pennsylvania . , 

Project TOUCH Te^ Approach for Occupational and 
Useful Career Education - Humanized . Naomi Stone, 
Independent School District #793, Staples Minnesota. 

Another project under Part I sponsorship i^ a series of 
materials on career education being developed by Charles 
M. Schulz Creative Enterprises using the Peanuts cart^oon 
characters. • Materials are being developed for two levels 
(K-8; 9-adult) and each get will contain a comic book, 
filmstrip, and/or slid^-tape. Each set will attempt to 
convey one basic career education concept <e.g. "occupa- 
tions and life-styles are^ interrelated;" '^people do many 
kinds of work; ** etc) These materials should be avail- 
able, in part, in lafe 1^75. >^ - ^ 

Materials Developed Under National Institute of Education 
(NIE) Sponsorship ; A heavy focus of the Comprehensive 
Career Education Model (Schobl-Efased Model) of the NIE 
'has been the development of a large number .of curriculum 
units. Approximately 30 units are noW being distributed 
through 'the Center for Vocational Education at Ohio 
State University. Another 88 units are in the field 
test^tage. ' A brief listing of some of the completed 
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units follows. Each unit contadSs a teacher's guide and 
resource package of suppoijting materials. Content ^ari^s'. 
from subject matter oriented to guidance oriented n3^pr- 
ials. 

Primary Level : T^e Supermarket ^ 

Community Service Workers 
People Who Work With Animals 
» Myself and Others at Home and School 

Intermediate * ^ • ' 

L^el : Mathematics ^nd Related Careers 

^ Career Exploration in the Life Sciences 
i ^ a Understanding Self ' • 

Secondary 

Level : Self-Appraisal for Decision Maying and 
Career Planning 

Your Personality, Your Health/ Your 
" Job 

't~ ■ . : - 

Another product of the School-Based Model is a collection 
of community Involvement Materials. These' materials con- 
tain background information, references, planning 'models 
and suggestions for building community support for a|||y 
. participation in school^based career education • Tj^o 
sets of these materials' will be available in t^he spring - 
of 1975 from the Center fdi; Vocational Efducation: 

Staff Development Program for Prompting Effective 
Use 'of Community Resources in Careet Education 

An Action Plan and Community Monographs for Imple- i 
me nting a Career Education Co mmuni ty Rela tions Program ' 

— ^ ■ ' ) — : 

Staff development materials have also been produced by , 
the School-Based project. These 'are described later in 
this chapter. . . ^ * 

In addition to these materials, the National Institute of 
Education has funded the development of student-centered 
multi-media simulation materials to allow middle school 
students to more effectively "try out" different careers, 
Each-''simulation unit in the Occupational Exploration 
Program .focuses on one occupational cluster and the variety 
of jobs associated with i't. A Simulation Module helps 
students explore these careers through a creative, role- 
playing experience^ An Occupational ^Information/Community 
Involvement Module allows interested students to expand 
their exploration by consulting services outside the .class- 
room and the svrhool'. The first set of these materials will 
be available for us^ in schools during 1976. 



J- 
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NIE is also in the process of* developing four resource • 
guides in career education. . These will be .available in mid- 
1975 and are tentatively titled:' ^ *\ 

InstriliCtional Materials A Compendium 
Facilities ^ A Handbook 

Learning Resource Activities ^ A Tegicher^s Guide 
Ongoing Programs ^ Case Studies ang^Annotated Listings 



\ 

State and Locally Developed Curriculxim Materials ; .Many 
States and local school systems have developed their own 
career education materials. 'This has occasionally been 
done under contract but more frequency as part of an 
operating project's activities, with heavy participation 
of teachers. A brief listing of some of these curriculxim 
materials follows. Tl\e rate *of material production has 
increased rapidly over the past few years and information 
sources such as those listed previously should be contacted 
to keep abreast of new ma^terials. 

V 

Careers Calling, W. JuliiJ^ Johnson. State Department 
of Education, Arizona Career Education Clearinghouse, 
Phoenix^ Arizona. ^ 

The Future Me , Debra- Vild, 1973. State Department of 
Education, Arizona Career Education Clearinghouse, . 
Phoenix, Arizona. > 

Readin', Writin' and Relevance , Scott and Washburn 
1972. Mesa Public Schools? 161 E^st First Street, 
Mesa, Arizona 85201. 

Curricul\im Strategies Santa Barbara Career Education 

Prbj ept, Santa Barbara, California, 1974. ^ 

Teaching English in Career' Education, 




Gary G. Haupt, 1971. State Departrifent of 
bn, Dover, Delaware, y ^ 

Work Experience Program ^ 8769 (You and Your Occupation) , 
Coxirse Outline , 1971, Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Flor44a (ED 07014) . 

Musics Careers in Fine Arts and Humanities , 1972, 

Cobb County Occupational and Career Development Program, 

P.O. Drawer R, Marietta, Georgia 30061. 



What Does My Family Do All Pay? 1972, Cc*)b County 
Occupational and Career Development Prograln, P.O. 
Drawer Marietta/ Georgia 30061'. i . 

Lafayette Parish Career Education Curriculiim Guide ^ 
Revised Edition ^ August 1973, Robert Arceneaux, 
Lafayette Parish School Boeird/ Lafayette , 

A Career continuum for Grades K^IO, C harles Bess 
South Western City Schools, 465 Kingston Avenue^ 
Groove City, Ohio 43123. 



Teacher's Guide in Career^ Education, Grade 7 
Middle School, David Douglas District No, 4 
Oregon, 



^ Gilbert^* 
^PortlandT , 



Special Programs in Career Education (SP 
and Activities for Career Education 
1973, Knox County Department' of Publ 
Knoxville, Tennessee- ^ 



K-14 Career Education Multi^Media C 
Education Renter, 3811 Memorial* Dri^ 
Wisconsin 53081, ^ / 

* if j 

Teacher Re'source^Unit and Occupatiofeal Awar'enass Test^^ j ■ 
^ Levelg^I, II, III, VJ^V, and VX^ ^Lincoln County School *^ 
System, Huntington, We^st Virginia! 

Materials for Special Groups 



Several recent dociaments provide valu 
career education for individuals with 

( 



Schroeder, Paul E. Wcimen in the W?::ld of Work: 



Bibliography, of ERIC Documents 
publication is available from the 
Reproduction Service, P,0, Box O, 




Stuart, 
Cnstruction; 



e information "on 
sbecial needs: 



Au ji 1st 



1^73. This 
Do^:\menjb 
JJethesda, Maryland 



Caireer Education:- Exemplary Progrions f.ot the Handicapped 
Reston, Virginia: The'^Council fori Exceptional Chiidrfeh, I 
1974. 



Career EduCcition for Gifted and Talented Students, 



Kenneth Hoyt and Jean* Hebeler (Eds 
Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 



Salt Lake City, 
1974.- 
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Proceedings/ National Conference on Career Education 
for Exceptional Children an<i Youth / New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Fe,bruary 11-14, 1973 (can iDe obtained 

^ from The Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, 

1 Virginia) , * * . 

Career Education: Implications for Minorities, 
Proceedings of a National Conference, Wash ing t on , ' D , C 
February 1-3, 1973, (Copies available from the U,.S, 
Office of Education) . . 

Staff Development Materials 

Numerous career education workshops and college courses 
have been offered throughout the country and many reports 
on these .workshops have been entered into the ERIC system. 
A few documents which* relate directly *to the inservice 
education of teachers are: 

Haines, Peter G. Career Education; In -Service Teacher 
Education r Coliambus^ Ohio: The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
* 1973. 

Keller, Louise J. Career Education In-Serv ice Training 
Guide , Morristown, New' Jersey : General Learning 
Corporation, 1972. 

l^nTr^C, Muro, J., and Peterson,* M. Bread and Butter- 
. flies: Workshop Leader's Handbook (Career Education) , 
Bloomington, Indiana: Agency ,f or Instructional • 
Television, 1974 • * * 

* 

addition to these, the School-Based model of the NIE 
tha^ developed a number of Sta^ff Development Guides, 
These will be available from the Center for Vocational 
Education, Ohio State University in Spring 1975. A few ' 
of these are listed below: 

A Training Program ^f or the In-Selrvice Coordinator ' 
in Career Education ' v * 

• gtaff Development Guidelines for Career Education 

Staff Development for Career Education in the 
Elementary School ^ ^ 

The Administration of Career Education 
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Teacher Aides lA Career Education 

* - . - >« 

CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Up-to-^ate information about occupations is provided^ 
in a large variety of way^ in career education programs, 
as described in previous chapters* One of the most\ 
•effective is the career information system. This u^ally 
consists of a large data bank of information oYi occupations, 
training needed, lifestyles associated with work of various 
typ^s, employment outlook, etc. This data banH is usually 
either on computer tapes or ^crofiche and can'^be used 
by individual students to do their own career fjlanning. 
A few examples of operating systems follow? * ^ 

SlGl (System of Interactive Guidance and Information) ^ 
developed at the Educational Testing. Service (ETS)\ 
Princeton, New Jersey, this computer-based system helps 
junior and community college students make career 
decisions. SIGI has four major parts: . (1) Values, in * 
which the student goes through a series of exercises to ' 
make his own value preferences regarding Work more 
explicit; (2) Inforn|ation, in which the student can use 
the computer to identify occupations which meet his value 
specifications and compare occupations on a variety^ oF 
Character i*stics; (3) Prediction, in .which students can 
examine statistics which indicate the past experience 
of 'Students similai; to themselves in various curricula, 
or courses; knd'(4) Planning, in whiqh students, using* 
a chosen^ occupation, engage in a series of steps to ' 
determine how much education they need,* how they can get-, 
it, -what courses/ curricula they shoui<? follow, -etc.* 

V^EW (Vital Information for Education ^nd Work) - this 
system operates in a large number o£ Stated and consists 
of a set of microfiche with information on over 350 
careers. Each job j is described in detail which includes: 
Job duties; work environment outlook; aptitudes and 
interests; educational requirements; advantages, and 
disadvantages; par|:-time opportunities; job locations; 
fringe benefits; advancement opportunities; related 
occupations; and way^ of obtaining additional information. 

CI£ (Career Information System) - this system is. a state- 
wide ^interagency consortium in Oregon which operates ' 
through computer terminal^ in local school systems and 
colleges. ^ This system is similar to those in several 
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oth^r locations in that it provides current labor riiarket 
• information in usable formats for JtBdividual users. The 
CIS ^an be used to answer two basic Questions. For those 
undecided about the occupation they niight wish to enter, 
the/system allows them to fill out questionnaire cibout 
their likes, dislikes, ^nd other factors as these relate 
to cari^ers. A list of job titles that meet these criteria 
is thex\ provided by the con^uter. For- those who wish to 
know ihore about a specific- occupation, the system can 
provide information from several basic files: (1) infor- 
mation sources about that occupation^ (2) description of 
-job duties, working Conditions, en^loymertt/ prospects, 
etc.; (3) education and training progreuns for that occu- 
pation; and (4) bibliography of books concerning that 
occupation. The replication .of this system in several other 
States i;3 presently being supported by 'the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

EVALUATION MATERIALS 

There are. very few high quality instruments available for 
iiieasuring the extent to which career educat4.on outcomes 
have been attained by students. There is a "^eat need 
-for the development of such instrximentation. Dxiring the 
summer of 1974, in'^an effort to determine the best of what 
is available, tl>4'U.S. Office of Career Education convened 
a panel of ^career educat^.on and test and measurement experts 
^to "review exis'ting piablished and non-published tests .for 
theiir^applicability to career education. Over 100 instru- 
ments were carefully reviewed. While -the instriiments below 
were, deemed most helpful, the panel felt that much more 
.development was needed in this^area. ^ 

The Assessment of Career Development , Hopewell^ New 
^Jersey: Houghton Mifflin (grades 8-11). 
. . . • ^ 

Career Development Inventory , New; York ^ New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University (Dr. Donald 
Super) (grades 8-12). ' . 

Career Education Questionnaire , Minneapolis, Minn- 
esota: Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education, University of Minnesota, grade 
levels K-3, 4-6, 7-9. 

Career Maturity Inventory , Monte;rey, <::alifornia: 
CTB/McGraw-Hill (grade levels 7-12).'" ( 

^ Differential Aptitude Tests , New jDrk, New York: ' 
^ The Psychological Corporation (grade levels 8-12)'. ' 



Self Observation Scales, Arlington, Virginia; National 
Testing Service grade levels 4-6. 

V 

Persons interested in which outcomes these instruments 
measure or in additional instruments which- ajJpear promising 
may wish to contact the Office of Career' Education, Washingr 
ton, D.C. A Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education 
Programs is also available in limited quanities from the 
Office of Carreer Education for use by local career education 
projects. 

The development of outcome instruments by local caj:,eer 
education programs, research' projects, and/or major test 
* developers is a continuing process as is the development 
of instruments to measure process or treatment aspects 
of career educatiol^rograms . State Education Agencies, 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton, New Jersey) and 
the Center for the Study of Evaluation (University of 
California, Los Angeles) ajre other helpful sources to 
contact for assistance in career educ^ition evaluation. 
The instruments listed above do not comprise an exhastive 
■ list. Interested persons should use other sources, such 
as those identified here, to gain further information/' 

INFORMATION ON CAREER EDUCATION PROJECTS 

It has been estimated that career education has been 
started iit apprpxitnately 5,000 of the nation's 17,00O 
V school systems. Many of these career education programs 
are in 'advanced stages of development; oihers are just 
beginning. Previous chapters have described many of 
these programs. 

' . ' >^ . ^ 

' - pffeice of Career Education - During, .the summer of 1974, ^ , 
the (>ffice of Career Education, U.S.O.E., conducted a 
iV^ries^vOf twenty mini-conferences involving over 275 
liafeal c^eer education practitioners. ' These practitioners' 
brought materials describing their programs, and these 
mate^^ls are now located in a resource room at the* 
^ Xpffice of Career Education in Washington, D.C^ In 
additioh,^ five publications resulted from these mini- 
donferer^Ces'A ^ 
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Taxonomy and Profiles of Career Education, Voliame I, 
U.S, Department of Health* Education, and Welfare, 
Education Division., Office of Education, September 
19^4* (This volume contains an analysis of 72 career 
education proglrams across a variety of dimensions 
in order to present a descriptive "picture" on the 
status of career education implementation) • 

Taxonomy and Pro'files of Career Education, Volumes 
II, "III, IV, U,S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Education Division, Office of Education, 
September 1374. (These volumes contain 2-3 page 
descriptions of projects represented at the career 
education mini-conferences. 

Career Education - How To Do It, Creative Approaches 
By Local Practitioners , Office of Career Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, October 1974. (This book 
contains over 230; "how-^o" suggestions, ' writfen by 
career education practitioner^ for career education 
practitioners, for implementing career education. 

Bart C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 . 
Part C of P.L, 90^576 [provided funds for many career 
edu9ation research and development activities. The 
following sources describe some of these projects: 

Abstracts 'of Research and Development Projects in 
Career Education, Supported Under Section 131 (^) 
of Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 , Jmrfe 1972. (May be requested from ERIC 
using number ED 063 520) ^ • 

State-Administered Research and Development Projects 
/in Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1971 and. 1972 , 
Wa^hington^ D.C.: ^ Office of Education, Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education, 1973. 

' • . ' 

State-Administered ResearcfT and Development Projects 
^ in Vocational Education, » Fiscal .Year. 1973, Washington, 
^ D.C,: Office of Educt(kion, Division of Research and 

Demonstration, June 1974. ' ' ' " 
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Hart*D gfc the Vocational EdUQation Amendments of 1968 / 
^Part D of P,^^^ 90-57i6"has provided fuhds^ fbir exemplary ^ 
'^careexf ^uCafelgw:!^ projects, Two, "rouivds" of ,3uch projectsT/ 
ha^e been funded to da^tfe us^-rtg- discretionary funds of the' 
Office of E'duaation/ bi?e set ^of projects was\\funded\in; 
19/0 to run jtfirbugh 1;he ^972-7V scHool^year, and ariot'he^- 
-rOilhd was^funded in 1973 to rpi! through 'the'jd§15r76'*-' * 
1. schaiil year. ;^In ad'di,'tj.on , m^ny!-.^tate's »have fuh<^ \ , 
• si.milar -"caice^fer ^eduXratiori t^rojectW* using the State^^; r'Tf 
pcTption of^^^t b fund^.. The f^ai^^^^g^octOnents - - , 
briefly des<^rpj.e ,Uies^\ef fortsu * AdditioKal ,i;nformatioa 
can be obtained* frpm'^ch project or throiigH ERic. *V ^ 



Abstracts^ of Ex^plary Prdjects in ^Vocational 
Education f Supported Under Section 142 « (c) of Part". 
D, P.L. 90-576, Office of Education, Division of/ 
Research and Demonstration, June 1973. \ - 

% . . / , .* 

Abstracts of Exemplary Projects in Vocational 
Education , Supported Under Section. 142 , (c) Q-jF,PartJ 
D^, P.L. 90-S76, Office of Education, Division of 
Research and Demonstration, June 1974* ^ 

' State-Administered Exemplary Projects in Vocational 
Education; Fiscal Year 1970, Fiscal Year 1971 , 
and Fiscal Year 1972 , (ED 080 749), 

State-Administered Exemplary Projects, in Vocational 
Education, Fiscal Year 1973, Office' of Education ,' 
Division of Research and Demonstration, Jiane 1974. 
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Career Education Model Development. In 1971 the tl-l. 
Office of Education began .research and development* <'^f^6iir.^ 
types of delivery systems for career education. Hespohsi- 
bility for these has subsequently been .tr^'sf eredM^ |tJ)^ 
National Institute of Education. A brief '!EMsting"Jf I 
documents relating to these" models foljLows: if • 



^School-Based Career Education 

Miller, A. J. "Strategies for Implementing .Ca|4er * 
Education: ,A School-Based flodel/\ ^ Papers^ ^ • 
^Presented at the 1972 Annual' Meeting of the Anfeyican 
Educational Research Association (Chicago, Illinois, 
Ai)ril 4,^1972), Washington, D.C.j American Educational 
Research Association^. 1972; '(ED 062 539 ' I 
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prickell, M'. and Aslanian, C, Attitudes Toward 
Career Educatjoni Changes in Student, Staff > and 
, Parent Attitudes Toward Career Education As Influenced 
* by Participation in the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model Project, New York, New York: Policy Studies in 
Education, 1974 (Summary Report) . ^ 

. Comprehensive Career Education Models: Problems and 
Prospects . s Syracuse ^ New York: Syracuse University 
Research Corporation, Educational Policy Research 
Center, 1971 (ED 072 227). 

In addition to these materials, each project has prepared 
a case study and other materials are now being developed* 
noted elsewhere some of the curriculum units developed 
by these projects are now available from the Center for 
Vocational Education. 

Experie nce-Based Career Education 

X ~ 

"The Community is the Teacher? Experience-Based 
Career Education," Washington, D.C: National 
.Institute of Education, Career Education Program, 
1974 (a larger booklet, is now being prepared on 
this^ topic). 

Goldhammer, K. "Extending Career Education Beyond the 
Schoolhouse Walls", Coliimbus, Ohio: Center for Voca- 
tional Education, May 1974. 

Descriptive material on specif ic .sites may be olDtained 
by contacting the following persons :i, 

Dr . Harold Hehder.son. 
, Applachian Educational Laborato^ 
P.O. Box 134iB ^ ' ^ J 

Charleston, West Virginia 25'325; 

* / ^- ♦ ^ 

Dr : . Robert Peterson' * 

. Far, West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development • ' 

, " 360- 22nd Street / ^ 

^ Oakland, California 94612 . . / \ ' ^ 



* Dr. Louis Maguire • j*' - 
Research for Bettet Schools , iri'c ./ 

' ■ .1700 'Market Stf'eet^ 
Suite 1400 

.Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - ' 

Dr. Rex Hagans . , 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 SW Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

Home-Based Career Education 

Butler, CP. "The Home/Cojnmunity Based' Model , of the U.S. 
Office of Education's Career Education R&D Program: A 

* Synopsis*," In Career Education-:*, Papers presented at the 
1972 annual meeting of the American Educational Research 

^Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 4, 1972), Washington 
D.X:.: American Educational Research Association, 1972 
(ED 062 539). (See Chapter 5 for'more details on the 
Home-Based model.,) ' * ^ 

Rural-Residential Career Edu cation 

"The Resedential Career Education Concept: The Mountainr « 
.Plains Program, An\pvervie^^ Glasgow, Montana: Mountain-" 
Plains Education and Economic Program, Inc., 1972 
(ED 072 271). (See Chapter 5 for more details on t^e " 
Rural-Residential mo<ael.) ^ 
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' ' EPILOGUE 
DOING CAREER feDUCATION: SOME KEY QUESTIONS 



Previous chapters have attempted to answer some of the recurring, 
basic questions jjosed by those just beginning to get interested 
in career educ'atioh: what is it; why do we need it; who^s doing 
it; and where cani?we learn more about it? These chapters have not 
.presented a "how-to" for those anxious to* take the next step x)f 
actually puttAng^a complete career education effort into opera- 
tion. Career education is a new educational program' irf spite of 
the fact that most of /its component parts have existed previously. 
The combining of these components in a systematic fashion in a 
local or State school system with the announced intention of 
achieving clearly stated gqals naturally raises a nvimber of add- 
itional questions at all levels of government and education. 

Because any educational innovation is installed much more rapidly 
in some schools than in others, and because schools exist in 
xiifferent social and political settings, the specific questions 
being asked vary enormously from one community or State to 
another. The beginning steps toward installation of any new 
educational program tend to raise a number of general questions. 
As the process of installation continues, the questions tend to 
become more specific and to become cqncemed with implementation 
and^.re^ource allocation problems, irather than with concepts, 
values, and policy. Answers to these questions are critical, but 
we do not try to provide answers here. The typU of questions 
raised by those ' who wish to put career education into practice , . ^ 
are presented here/ however, in the hope of stimulating the 
curiosity of those who must eventually ahswer them. Mciny of these 
questions are now the subject of intense study, debate, and action 
by .researchers and practitioners. Some of these questions are, 
for the moment, totally unaddressed. All must eventually be 
answered if complete programs of career education are J:o be a, 
reality in operation as well as words. 

CONCEPT AND VALUE QUESTIONS 

The first questions to be raised tend to be. those concerned with 
concept: 

* What is our ^definition of career education, and "what 
are its goals? 

* Whom should career education serve? 

* * What ^institutions in our, society are responsible for 
providing which portions of it? 
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The very fact that these conceptual questions are asked seems 
<to indicate a widespread concern t^y citizens with value ques- 
tions which have not been answered very satisfactorily in the 
past: 

* What is the meaning of work in a mature industrial (or 
early post-industrial) society? 



* What are the responsibilities of workers and Si^loyers 
to society and to each other? 

* Why is paiid iwork considered more important than unpaid 
work? • ^ • 



* Under what conditions can a worker have dignity when 
the work is iindignified? 

* * What IS an ijieal career? 

* What is the relationship between individual needs to 
work and societal' needs for work? Under what circum- 
stances will one or the other i^e given priority? 

» - ' 

*_What is the relationship between education and work? 

V 

Answers to these conceptual and value questions are emerging 
slowly. Certainly they are not being answered in the Same way 
by every individual or every policy making group. But the 
rapid spread of career edtication programs seems to indicate 
that people want schools to work with their communities to 
provide better means of helping youth and adults to ask these 
questions and arrive at answers which are more satisfying for 
them. It is possible, of course, that the.goveming groups in 
some conmunities feel thalt they have the answers to these 
questions and are installing career education programs as a 
means of indoctrinating ybuth with these preconceptions. If ' so, 
additional questions are neede 

* Under what conditions <»es the study of work and careers 
lea^ to decreased worker options? 

* Wliat types ./of career education produce increased ot 
decreased worker docility? 



• * What amounts and types of variation in^ work values are 
acceptable in our various sub-cultureS? 




POLICY QUESTIONS 

As public and private agencies decide to install career education, 
they are faced with some very practical policy decisions: 

* In what types of /institution should. each of the conponents 
of career educatron be installed? WhO'^should pay for which 
parts of it? what incentives hel^ to pervade various 
institutions to participate or not to participate? 

* What are the responsibilitie^of parents, teachers, fellow 
students, fellow workers, and, the individual and his or 
her spouse in career education? 'What mechanisms are needed 

. for resolvijig conflicts between* the goals of the institu- 
tion offering the career education program and the goals 
of the individuals and other groups involved? 

* What' should be the relationship between the teaching of 
knowledge for its own/ sake and the teaching of knowledge 
in order to ease the transition from school to work? What 
should be the- relative enphasis on each? 

, * How can we best ^yepare youth and adults for an uncertain 
future? In what ways is work likely to be more -or less 
immutable than leisure, career, occupational choice, ot 
the meaning of life itself? f 

* How can policy decisions 'made at local. State, and national 
levels best be coordinated? ' * - . 

IMPLEMENTATION QUESTIONS ^ 

The quegtibns become more specific as inplementation of-career 
education proceeds: 

* What should be the relationship of. career education to 
othe^ parts of the curriculum? 



What jjfechanisms can be established to help different 
educational levels, > from e'arly childhood through adult 
education, develop a coherent program in cooperation witli 
the total coittmxanity? v 



At what age 'levels should various career^, education com- 
ponents and concepts be introduced? Whatf goals *are approp-r- 
riate, fSr each stage? How do you phase in a program for 
high school youth or adults who have nc^ .had the benefits 
of the program now being offered in the elementciry 'school? 

. / 

What laws and administrative rulings need to be changed? 



/ 

/ 
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* Hw can -stalf.be trained most; rapidly and effectively? ' 
Who should do* the training? What content and methods 
should be • used? 

* How can instruotional materials he (^Qveloped or obtained • 
and modified to meet/local needs? d 

^5 ' - / 

TRANSMITTING SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGE , , ' ' ,\ 

> ' 1 ' ' ' 

because coiranunities are discovering 'different ways of -solving 
career education problems / .we need mechanisms' for ^transmitting 
this knowledge: ■ ^-v ^ . , >' " . 

/ - «. " • . 

* What mechanisms work best for identifying and communicating 

desirable innovations in ways whidh change existing prac- 
tices? ^ 

* What fears and apprehensions about career education are ♦ 

. cropping up across the coun.try? Which ^roiips jare involved? 
What are the causes of ^these 'apprehensions and' how can 
they be- allayed? \ ^ ' ' ' \ " ► 

* Why are certain groups and institutions not beinc^ involved 
in career education?- ^ . \ ' 

* How can community resoui:c^s best be used and for .what ' 
purposes? How can an isolated rxural or xirban ghetto school 
compensate for the nonavail^ility of certain commiihity 
resoxirces? What are the effects of changes in economic 
conditions^ on the availability of community resources? 

* How can educationally disadvantaged 'groups best, be served 
wifiiout segregation and trackjing'?- 

*, What are the effects of career education on occupational 
and worker stereotyping? -\ * ^ ^ . 



EVALUATION^ QUESTIONS - , 

As career education is.; implemented in (iifferent ways in various 
parts of the country we can begin to compare the* effectiveness of 
these variolas forms as wel2^ as of career education itself: 

* What: are the pos4tive outcomes of career education? 

^. y ' ? ' 

if * Whfi-ch goals seem' to be achievable through which mechanisms? 

* What measures are being, used to jydge career education's 
'effectiveness? , » 
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Which strategies serve which popjjlations best at 
reasonable cost? 

* What aire the relative coats, human and financial, of 
different approaches? 

Which occupation^ are being studied effectively within 
sc^iools, and which seem to require learning Qitside 
school walls? ' 

* In what ways do different types 'of Ccireer education 
facilitatg and iirpede changes ii\ careers? 



^ RESEARCH QUESTIONS - ' 

While practitioners at every level continue to put career 
education into operation, there will continue* to be ^very sig- 
nificant research questions that nded to- be'^ answered. For 
example, we need, concurrently, studies of the ways in which 
people choose, enter into, and 'progres*^ through careers, as 
well as studies of factors* which are related to job and career 
satisfaction. Unfortunately, the few existing studies deal 
tnostly with middle class, white, verbally talented, siaburban 
youth, and are almost, entirely descriptive. We know little about 
what other groups ►of people value, seek, and obtain. As a result 
most of us feel ,that there must be something wrong with persons 
who cfioose a career which is markedly different from one we 
would have chosen. 

-A small sampling of other types of critical research questions 
might list questions such as: 

* What are the relationship^ among socio-economic class , 
• '^^^^ verbal ability .psycho-motor ability, age, school 

* curriculum, type of work experience, work values, pro- 
ductivity, and work satisfaction? 

* In yfhpit ways are careers pursued differently by those 
who have and have not been expised to career education? 

. /' ^ 

* Wbat changes in work, work institution's, workers, and 
work education agencies aye needed to facilitate career 
development? What changes, e.g. in child care facilities, * 
would be* of pcirticular utility to. female workers* ^ 



CAREER EDUCATION AND ALTERNATIVE FUTURES 

If Ccireer education is to be an important force over a long period 
of tiit>e, it needs to- look to alternative futures for society. *If 
it is effective it, will help ,to. shape these alternatives, even a^ 



it is shaped by them: 



* What will be the effects of a shar^lLy diminished nvmiber 
t>f youth ^roml which th^ labor forci' can be recruited? 



* What^ill be the roles of men /and 
^ unpaid work? 

* As wome^n shift more from^npaid wo 
wi/11 replace them in keyholes in 



bmen in ^paid and 



::k^to paid work^ ^who 
±Le volunteer work 



upon which many community' activiti 2:^ depend? 

What changes^ in the liberal artfe^jWiHL occur as the 
concept that 'Vork is here to st^^" i)ecomes-part of 
the conventional wisdom? ^ 



occur as career 
tions at the same 
s? . ' " 



What changes in jo^'' satisfactioA mi'. 
education raises c^ccupational expecti 
time it increases career opportunlt^| 



_^,iswers to .questions such as these will tiei 
^cQpe, intensity, ana direction of careefr 
^fentfative answers, are beginning to emer^ 
^f the answers to a given (question may 
^f raising questi6ns and attempting ans 
^education in a far firmer position relat 

f^f the curricul\^, 

^As career education becomes more aftdj^mpre 
^ceep every/pjessure group from labeling 'its 



■f/iil 1 
feolla 



ieduc 




to determine the 
iucation efforts, 

id even though all^ > 
)e the same, the^.aqt 
Iplaces career 
■toi the ' Other portions* 

ppular,*what is to 
pet nostrums as 



g'career/ education"? Failure to answer |his question satisfactorily 



^^rfo'^ jerry-built structure wflich xilCi^tely will , 
under >ts own weight. The sudaen popularity of careeif 
on inay prov^ to be its worst en|my, for almost everyone' 



Thus the key question may well 



/will/ try to use it for their own ends, 
be: what-' is not career education, and,.liow cari it be prevented from 
masquerading as the genuine article, tllus diverting attention aftd^^ 
resources from the goals and activitieJ to which real career 



education is addressed? 
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